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BLOIS LANG'S rendering in deeply 

f sculptured wood of Leonardo Da 

Vinci's masterpiece, ‘The Last 

Supper,” a beautiful example of 

the possibilities of this art, is considered 
one of the finest pieces of wood carving 
ever executed in this country. 





By his training and distinguished artis- 
tic achievements, Alois Lang, the sculptor, 
is eminently fitted to represent and hand 
down the best traditions of the ecclesiastical 
art of wood carving from the Old World 
to the New. 

The place of his birth was Oberammer- 
cau, Bavaria, famous alike for its Passion 
lay, and as being for centuries the seat of 
Europe's greatest wood carvers. 
generations famous 
inherited in gen- 


nily for 
\lois Lang 
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erous measure the talent of his forefathers. After 
every advantage both in training and in the {c 
lowing of his profession as wood carver and scul 
tor in-his own native Oberammergau, including a 
year's study with the great wood sculptor Fortu- 
rato Galli, in Florence, Italy, Alois Lang took 
his permanent abode in Americain 1903 as tl 
head of the Ecclesiastical Art and Wood Carving 
Department of the American Seating Compan 
Working under him are some of the most skilled 
artists of the various schools and periods of wood 
carving, but Lang's genius guides and inspi: 
them all. 

Our studios are equipped to execute any com- 
mission in the wood carver's art from rendering 
such as this ‘‘Last Supper’, or renderings of other 
subjects of symbolic significance, to simple and I 
expensive examples of wood carving— lectern 
baptismal fonts, priedicux, altar seatings and pew 
As personal gifts to the house of worship, or a 
memorials, such pieces are most appropriate. TI 
services of Alois Lang and his associates are at 
your disposal. Call on them freely for 
gestions. 
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BRITISH AND THE AMERICAN PRESS 


BY STEPHEN LEACOCK 


HE only paper from which a man 
can really get the news of the 
world in a shape that he can understand 
is the newspaper of his own “home 
town.” For me, unless I can have the 
Montreal Gazette at my breakfast, and 
the Montreal Star at my dinner, I don’t 
really know what is happening. In the 
same way I have seen a man from the 
south of Scotland settle down to read 
the Dumfries Chronicle with a deep 
sigh of satisfaction; and a man from 
Burlington, Vermont, pick up the Bur- 
lington Eagle and study the foreign news 
in itastheonly way of getting at what was 
really happening in France and Germany. 
The reason is, I suppose, that there 
are different ways of serving up the news 
and we each get used to our own. Some 
people like the news fed to them gently; 
others like it thrown at them in a bomb- 
shell; some prefer it to be made as 
little of as possible, they want it mini- 
mized; others want the maximum. 
This is where the greatest difference 
lies between the British newspapers and 
those of the United States and Canada. 
With us in America the great thing is to 
get the news and shout it at the reader; 
in England they get the news and then 
break it to him as gently as possible. 
Hence the big headings, the bold type, 


and the double columns of the American 
paper, and the small headings and the 
general air of quiet and respectability of 
the English press. 

y-It is quite beside the question to ask 
which is the better. Neither is; they 
are different things, that’s all. The Eng- 
lish paper is designed to be read quietly, 
propped up against the sugar bow] of a 
man eating a slow breakfast in a quiet 
corner of a club, or by a retired banker 
seated in a leather chair, nearly asleep, 
or by a country vicar sitting in a wicker 
chair under a pergola. The American 
paper is for reading by a man hanging 
on to the straps of a clattering subway 
express, by a man eating at a lunch 
counter, by a man standing on one leg, 
by a man getting a two-minute shave, 
or by a man about to have his teeth 
drawn by a dentist. 

_ An other words, there is a difference of 
atmosphere. It is not merely in the type 
and the lettering; it is a difference in the 
way the news is treated and the kind of 
words that are used. In America we 
love such words as “gunmen” and “joy- 
ride” and “death cell’; in England 
they prefer “person of doubtful charac- 
ter” and “motor traveling at excessive 
speed” and “corridor No. 6.” If a milk 
wagon collides in the street with a coal 
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cart, we write that a “life wagon” has 
struck a “death cart.” We call a mur- 
derer a “thug” or a “gunman” or a 
“yeggman.” In England they simply 
call him “the accused, who is a grocer’s 
assistant in Houndsditch.” That desig- 
nation would knock any decent murder 
story to pieces. 
Allence comes the great difference be- 
“tween the American “lead,” or opening 
sentence of the article, and the English 
type. In the American paper the idea is 
that the reader is so busy that he must 
first be offered the news in one gulp. 
After that, if he likes it, he can go on 
and eat some more of it. So the opening 
sentence must give the whole thing. 
Thus, suppose that a leading member of 
the United States Congress has com- 
mitted suicide. This is the way that the 
American reporter deals with it: 


Seated in his room at the Grand Hotel, 
with his carpet slippers on his feet and his 
body wrapped in a blue dressing gown with 
pink insertions, after writing a letter of fare- 
well to his wife, and emptying a bottle of 
Scotch whisky, in which he exonerated her 
from all culpability in his death, Congress- 
man Ahasuerus P. Tigg was found by night- 
watchman Henry T. Smith, while making his 
rounds as usual, with four bullets in his 
stomach. 


Now let us suppose that a leading 
member of the House of Commons in 
England had done the same thing. Here 
is the way it would be written up in a 
first-class London newspaper. The head- 
ing would be “Home and General Intel- 


> 


ligence.” That is inserted so as to keep 
the reader soothed and quiet, and is no 
doubt thought better than the Ameri- 
can heading, “Bughouse Congressman 
Blows Out Brains in Hotel.” After the 
heading, “Home and General Intelli- 
gence,” the English paper runs the sub- 
heading, “Incident at the Grand Hotel.” 
The reader still doesn’t know what hap- 
pened; he isn’t meant to. Then the 
article begins like this: 


The Grand Hotel, which is situated at the 
corner of Millbank and Victoria Streets, was 
the scene last night of a distressing incident. 


“What is it?” thinks the reader. 


The hotel itself, which is an old Georgian 
structure dating probably from about 1750, 
is a quiet establishment, its clientele mainly 
drawn from business men in the cattle. 
driving and distillery business from South 


Wales. 
“What happened?” thinks the reader, 


Its cuisine has long been famous for the 
excellence of its boiled shrimps. 


“What happened?” 


While the hotel itself is also known as thie 
meeting place of the Surbiton Harmonic 
Society and other associations. 


“What happened?” 


Among the more permanent of the guests 
of the hotel has been numbered, during the 
present Parliamentary session, Mr. Llewyllyn 
Ap Jones, M.P. for South Llanfydd. Mr. 
Jones apparently came to his room last night 
at about 10 p.m., and put on his carpet slip- 
pers and his blue dressing gown. He then 
seems to have gone to the cupboard and 
taken from it a whisky bottle, which, how- 
ever, proved to beempty. The unhappy gen- 
tleman then apparently went to bed... . 


At that point the American reader 
probably stops reading—thinking that 
he has heard it all. The unhappy man 
found that the bottle was empty and 
went to bed—very natural; and the 
affair very properly called a “distressing 
incident,” quite right. But the trained 
English reader would know that there 
was more to come and that the air of 
quiet was only assumed, and he would 
read on and on until at last the tragic 
interest heightened, the four shots were 
fired, with a good long pause after eacli 
for discussion of the path of the bullet 
through Mr. Ap Jones. 

I am not saying that either the Amer- 
ican way or the British way is the better. 
They are just two different ways—that’s 

But the result is that anybody from 
the United States or Canada, reading the 
English papers, gets the impression that 
nothing is happening; and an English 
reader over with us gets the idea that 
the whole place is in a tumult. 
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When I was in London I used always, 
in glancing at the morning papers, to get 
a first impression that the whole world 
was almost asleep. There was, for ex- 
ample, a heading called “Indian Intel- 
ligence,”’ which showed, on close exami- 
nation, that two thousand Parsees had 
died of the blue plague, that a powder 
boat had blown up at Bombay, that 
some one had thrown a couple of bombs 
at one of the provincial governors, and 
that four thousand agitators had been 
sentenced to twenty years’ hard labor 
each. But the whole thing was just 
called “Indian Intelligence.” Similarly, 
there was a little item called, “Our 
Chinese Correspondent.” That one ex- 
plained, ten lines down, in very small 
type, that a hundred thousand Chinese 
had been drowned in a flood. And there 
was another little item labeled, “ Foreign 
Gossip,” under which was mentioned 
that the Pope was dead and that 
the President of Paraguay had been 
assassinated. 

In short, I got the impression that I 
was living in an easy, drowsy world, as 
no doubt the editor meant me to. It 
was only when the Montreal Star arrived 
by post that I felt that the world was 
still revolving pretty rapidly on its 
axis and that there was still something 
doing. 

As with the world news, so it is with 
the minor events of ordinary life— 
birth, death, marriage, accidents, crime. 
Let me give an illustration. Suppose 
that in a suburb of London a housemaid 
has endeavored to poison her employer’s 
family by putting a drug in the coffee. 
Now, on our side of the water, we should 
write that little incident up in a way to 
give it life, and put headings over it that 
would capture the reader’s attention in 
a minute. We should begin it thus: 


Pretty Partor Marp 
Deats Deatu Drink 
To CiuBMAN’s FamILy 


The English reader would ask at once, 
how do we know that the parlor maid is 
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pretty? We don’t. But our artistic 
sense tells us that she ought to be. 
Pretty parlor maids are the only ones 
we take any interest in; if an ugly par- 
lor maid poisoned her employer's family 
we should hang her. Then, again, the 
English reader would say, how do we 
know that the man is a clubman? Have 
we ascertained this fact definitely, and, if 
so, of what club or clubs is he a mem- 
ber? Well, we don’t know, except in so 
far as the thing is self-evident. Any man 
who has romance enough in his life to 
be poisoned by a pretty housemaid 
ought to be in a club. That’s the place 
for him. In fact, with us the word club- 
man doesn’t necessarily mean a man 
who belongs to a club; it is defined as a 
man who is arrested in a gambling den 
or fined for speeding a motor, or who 
shoots another person in a hotel corridor. 
Therefore this man must be a clubman. 
Having settled the heading, we go on 
with the text: 


Brooding over love troubles, which she has 
hitherto refused to divulge under the most 
grilling fusillade of rapid-fire questions shot 
at her by the best brains of the New: York 
police force, Miss Mary de Forrest, a hand- 
some brunette, thirty-six inches round the 
hips, employed as a parlor maid in the resi- 
dence of Mr. Spudd Bung, a well-known 
clubman, forty-two inches round the chest, 
was arrested yesterday by the flying squad 
of the emergency police after having, so it is 
alleged, put four ounces of alleged picrate of 
potash into the alleged coffee of her em- 
ployer’s family’s alleged breakfast, at their 
residence on Hudson Heights, in the most 
fashionable quarter of the metropolis. Doc- 
tor Slink, the leading fashionable practi- 
tioner of the neighborhood, who was imme- 
diately summoned, said that, but for his own 
extraordinary dexterity and promptness, the 
death of the whole family, if not of the entire 
entourage, was a certainty. The magistrate 
in committing Miss de Forrest for trial, took 
occasion to enlarge upon her youth and 
attractive appearance; he castigated the 
moving pictures severely and said that he 
held them, together with the public-school 
system and the present method of doing the 
hair, directly responsible for the crimes of 
the kind alleged. 
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Now when you read this over you begin 
to feel that something big has happened. 
Here is a man like Doctor Slink, all 
quivering with promptness and dexter- 
ity. Here is an inserted picture, a pho- 
tograph, a brick house in a row marked 
with a cross + and labeled, “The Bung 
Residence as It Appeared Immediately 
After the Alleged Outrage.” It isn’t, 
eally; it is just a photograph that we 
use for this sort of thing and have grown 
to like. It is called, sometimes, “ Resi- 
dence of Senator Borah,” or, “Scene of 
the Recent Spiritual Manifestations,” 
or anything of the sort. As long as it is 
marked with a cross + the reader will 
look at it with interest. 

In other words, we make something 
out of an occurrence like this. It doesn’t 
matter if it all fades out afterward when 
it appears that Mary de Forrest merely 
put ground allspice into the coffee in 
mistake for powdered sugar and that 
the family didn’t drink it, anyway. The 
reader has already turned to other mys- 
teries. But contrast the pitifully tame 
way in which the same event is written 
up in England. Here it is: 


Suburban Item 

Yesterday, at the police court of Surbiton- 
on-Thames, Mary Forrester, a servant in the 
employ of Mr. S. Bung, was taken into cus- 
tody on a charge of having put a noxious 
preparation, possibly poison, into the coffee 
of her employer’s family. The young woman 
was remanded for a week. 


Look at that. Mary Forrester a serv- 
ant? How wide was she round the 
chest? It doesn’t say. Mr. S. Bung? 
Of what club was he a member? None, 
apparently. Then who cares if he is 
poisoned? And “the young woman”! 
What a way to speak of a decent girl 
who never did any other harm than to 
poison a clubman! And the English 


magistrate? What a tame part he must 

have played! His name, indeed, doesn’t 

occur at all; apparently he didn’t en- 

large on the girl’s “good looks,” or 

“comment on her attractive appear- 
- 

ance, 


or anything. I don’t suppose 
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that he even asked Mary Forrester out 
to lunch with him. 

Notice also that, according to the 
English way of writing the thing up, as 
soon as the girl was remanded for a week 
the incident is closed. The English re- 
porter doesn’t apparently know enough 
to follow Miss de Forrest to her home 
(called “‘the De Forrest Residence”’ and 
marked with across, +). The American 
reporter would make certain to supple- 
ment what went above with further in- 
formation of this fashion: 


Miss de Forrest, when seen later at her 
own home by a representative of the Eagle, 
said that she regretted very much having 
been put to the necessity of poisoning Mr. 
Bung. She had, in the personal sense, noth- 
ing against Mr. Bung, and, apart from poi- 
soning him, she had every respect for Mr. 
Bung. Miss de Forrest, who talks admirably 
on a variety of topics, expressed herself as 
warmly in favor of the League of Nations, 
and as a devotee of the short ballot and pro- 
portional representation. 


Any American reader who studies the 
English press comes upon these wasted 
opportunities every day. There are, in- 
deed, certain journals of a newer type 
which are doing their best to imitate us. 
But they don’t really get it yet. They 
use type up to about two inches, and 
after that they get afraid. 

I hope that, in describing the spirit of 
the English press, I do not seem to be 
writing with any personal bitterness. | 
admit that there might be a certain rea- 
son for such a bias. During my stay in 
England I was most anxious to appear 
as a contributor to some of the leading 
papers. This is, with the English, a 
thing that always adds prestige. To be 
able to call oneself a “contributor”’ to 
the Times or to Punch or the Morning 
Post or the Spectator is a high honor. | 
have met these “contributors”’ all over 
the British Empire. Some, I admit, 
look strange. An ancient wreck in the 
back bar of an Ontario tavern (ancien 
régime) has told me that he was a con- 
tributor to the Times; the janitor of 
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the building where I live admits that 
he is a contributor to Punch; a man 
arrested in Bristol for vagrancy while I 
was in England pleaded that he was a 
contributor to the Spectator. In fact, it 
is an honor that everybody seems to be 
able to get but me. 

I had often tried, before I went to 
England, to contribute to the great Eng- 
lish newspapers. I had never succeeded. 
But I hoped that while in England itself 
the very propinquity of the atmosphere 
—I mean the very contiguity of the sur- 
roundings—would render the attempt 
easier. I tried and I failed. My failure 
wasall the more ignominious in that Ihad 
had very direct personal encouragement. 
“By all means,” said the editor of the 
London Times, “do something for us 
while you are here. Best of all, do some- 
thing in a political way; that’s rather 
our special line.”” I had already received 
almost an identical encouragement from 
the London Morning Post and, in a more 
qualified way, from the Manchester 
Guardian. In short, success seemed easy. 

| decided, therefore, to take some 
simple political event of the peculiar 
kind that always makes a stir in English 
politics and write it up for these English 
papers. To simplify matters, I thought 
it better to use one and the same inci- 
dent and write it up in three different 
ways and get paid for it three times. 
All of those who write for the press 
will understand the motive at once. 
1 waited, therefore, and watched the 
papers to see if anything relishing might 
happen to the Ahkoond of Swat or the 
Sandjak of Novi Bazar, or any other 
native potentate. Within a couple of 
days I got what I wanted in the follow- 
ing item, which I need hardly say is 
taken word for word from the press 
dispatches, 


PEeRm™, viA Bompay.—News comes by mes- 
senger that the Shriek of Kowfat, who has 
been living under the convention of 1898, has 
violated the modus operandi. He is said to 
have torn off his suspenders, dipped himself 
in oil, and proclaimed a jehad. The situation 
is critical. 
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Everybody who knows England knows 
that this is just the kind of news that 
the English love. On our side of the 
Atlantic we should be bothered by the 
fact that we did not know where Kowfat 
is, nor what was the convention of 1898. 
They are not. They just take it for 
granted that Kowfat is one of the many 
thousand places that they “own,” some- 
where in the outer darkness. They have 
so many Kowfats that they cannot keep 
track of them. 

I knew, therefore, that everybody 
would be interested in any discussion 
of what was at once called “the Kow- 
fat Crisis,” and I wrote it up. I re- 
sisted the temptation to begin after 
the American fashion, “Shriek sheds 
suspenders,” suiting the writing, as I 
thought, to the market I was writing for. 
I wrote up the incident for the Morning 
Post after the following fashion: 


The news from Kowfat affords one more 
instance of a painful backdown on the part 
of the government. Our policy of spineless 
supineness is now reaping its inevitable re- 
ward. To us there is only one thing to be 
done. If the Shriek has torn off his suspend- 
ers he must be made to put them on again. 
We have always held that where the imperial 
prestige of this country is concerned there is 
no room for hesitation. In the present in- 
stance our prestige is at stake—the matter 
involves our reputation in the eyes of the 
surrounding natives, the Bantu Hottentots, 
the Negritos, the Dwarf Men of East Abys- 
sinia, and the Dog Men of Darfur. What 
will they think of us? If we fail in this crisis 
their notion of us will fall 50 per cent. In 
our opinion this country cannot stand a 50- 
per-cent drop in the estimation of the Dog 
Men. The time is one that demands action. 
An ultimatum should be sent at once to the 
Shriek of Kowfat. If he has one already we 
should send him another. He should be 
made at once to put on his suspenders. The 
oil must be scraped off him, aad he must be 
told plainly that if a pup like him tries to 
start a jehad he will have to deal with the 
British Navy. We call the Shriek a pup in 
no sense of belittling him as our imperial 
ally, but because we consider that the present 
is no time for half words and we do not regard 
pup as half a word. Events such as the 
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present, rocking the Empire to its base, make 
one long for the spacious days of a Salisbury 
or a Queen Elizabeth, or an Alfred the Great 
or a Julius Cesar. We doubt whether the 
present Cabinet is in this class. 


Not to lose any time in the coming and 
going of the mail—always a serious 
thought for the contributor to the press 
waiting for a check—I sent another 
editorial on the same topic to the Man- 
chester Guardian. It ran as follows: 


The action of the Shriek of Kowfat in 
proclaiming a jehad against us is one that 
amply justifies all that we have said editori- 
ally since Jeremy Bentham died. We have 
always held that the only way to deal with a 
Mohammedan potentate like the Shriek is to 
treat him like a Christian. The Khalifate 
of Kowfat at present buys its whole supply 
of cotton piece goods in our market and pays 
cash. The Shriek, who is a man of enlighten- 
ment, has consistently upheld the principles 
of free trade. Not only are our exports of 
cotton piece goods, bibles, rum, and beads 
constantly increasing, but they are more 
than offset by our importation from Kowfat 
of ivory, rubber, gold, and oil. In short, we 
have never seen the principles of free trade 
better illustrated. The Shriek, it is now re- 
ported, refuses to wear the braces presented 
to him by our envoy at the time of his corona- 
tion, five years ago. He is said to have 
thrown them into the mud. But we have no 
reason to suppose that this is meant as a 
blow at our prestige. It may be that after 
five years of use the little pulleys of the 
braces no longer work properly. We have 
ourselves, in our personal life, known in- 
stances of this, and can speak of the sense of 
irritation occasioned. Even we have thrown 
on the floor ours. And in any case, as we have 
often reminded our readers, what is prestige? 
If anyone wants to hit us, let him hit us right 
there. We regard a blow at our trade as far 
more deadly than a blow at our prestige. 

The situation as we see it demands imme- 
diate reparation on our part. The principal 
grievance of the Shriek arises from the exist- 
ence of our fort and garrison on the Kowfat 
River. Our proper policy is to knock down 
the fort, and either remove the garrison or 
give it to the Shriek. We are convinced that 
as soon as the Shriek realizes that we are 
prepared to treat him in the proper Christian 


spirit, he will at once respond with true 
Mohammedan generosity. 

We have further to remembgr that in what 
we do we are being observed by the neigh- 
boring tribes—the Negritos, the Dwarf Men, 
and the Dog Men of Darfur. These are not 
oply shrewd observers, but substantial cus- 
tomers. The Dwarf Men at present buy all 
their cotton on the Manchester market, and 
the Dog Men depend on us for their soap. 

The present crisis is one in which the 
nation needs statesmanship and a broad out- 
look upon the world. In the existing situa- 
tion we need not the duplicity of a Machia- 
velli, but the commanding prescience of a 
Gladstone, or an Alfred the Great, or a 
Julius Cesar. Luckily, we have exactly this 
type of man at the head of affairs. 


After completing the above I set to 
work without delay on a similar exer- 
cise for the London Times. The special 
excellence of the Times, as everybody 
knows, is its fullness of information. For 
generations past the Times has com- 
manded a peculiar minuteness of knowl- 
edge about all parts of the Empire. It 
is the proud boast of this great journal 
that to whatever far-away outlandish 
part of the Empire you may go, you will 
always find a correspondent of the Times 
looking for something todo. Itissaid that 
the present proprietor has laid it down as 
his maxim, “I don’t want men who think; 
I want men who know.” The arrange- 
ments for thinking are made separately. 

Incidentally, I may say that I had 
personal opportunities, while I was in 
England, of realizing that the reputation 
of the Times’s staff for the possession of 
information is well founded. Dining 
one night with some members of the staff, 
I happened to mention Saskatchewan. 
One of the editors at the other end of the 
table looked up at the mention of the 
name. “Saskatchewan,” he said. “Ah 
yes; that’s not far from Alberta, is it?” 
and then turned quietly to his food 
again. When I remind the reader that 
Saskatchewan is only half an inch from 
Alberta, he may judge of the nicety of 
the knowledge involved. Having all this 
in mind, I recast the editorial and sent it 
to the London Times as follows: 
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The news that the Sultan of Kowfat has 
thrown away his suspenders renders it of 
interest to indicate the exact spot where he 
has thrown them. (See map.) Kowfat, 
lying, as the reader knows, on the Kowfat 
River, occupies the hinterland between the 
back end of southwest Somaliland and the 
east—that is to say, the west—bank of Lake 
P’schu. It thus forms an enclave between 
the Dog Men of Darfur and the Negritos 
of T’chk. The inhabitants of Kowfat are a 
colored race, three-quarters negroid and 
more than three-quarters tabloid. 

As a solution of the present difficulty, the 
first thing required, in our opinion, is to send 
out a boundary commission to delineate 
more exactly still just where Kowfat is. 
After that an ethnographical survey might 
be completed. 


It was a matter not only of concern, 
but of surprise, to me that not one of 
the three contributions recited above 
was accepted by the English press. The 
Morning Post complained that my edito- 
rial was not firm enough in tone; the 
Guardian, that it was not humane 
enough; the Times, that I had left out 
the latitude and longitude, always ex- 
pected by their readers. 

I thought it not worth while to bother 
to revise the articles as I had meantime 
conceived the idea that the same ma- 
terial might be used in the most delight- 
ful, amusing way as the basis of a poem 
for Punch. Everybody knows the kind 
of verses that are contributed to Punch 
by Sir Owen Seaman and Mr. Charles 
Graves and men of that sort. And every- 
body has been struck, as I have, by the 
extraordinary easiness of the perform- 
ance. All that one needs is to get some 
odd little incident, such as the revolt of 
the Sultan of Kowfat, make up an amus- 
ing title, and then string the verses to- 
gether in such a way as to make rhymes 
with all the odd words that come into 
the narrative. In fact, the thing is ease 
itself, 

I therefore saw a glorious chance with 
the Sultan of Kowfat. Indeed, I fairly 
chuckled to myself when I thought what 
amusing rhymes could be made with 
“negritos,” “modus operandi,” and 
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“Dog Men of Darfur.” I can scarcely 
imagine anything more excruciatingly 
funny than the rhymes which can be 
made with them. And as for the title, 
bringing in the word Kowfat or some 
play upon it, the thing is perfectly obvi- 
ous. The idea amused me so much that 
I set to work at the poem at once. I 
am sorry to say that I failed to complete 
it; not that I couldn’t have done so, 
given time; I am quite certain that if I 
had had about two years I could have 
done it. The main structure of the 
poem, however, is here, and I give it for 
what it is worth. Even as it is it strikes 
me as extraordinarily good. Here it is: 


(Title) 
PaE ed wed eee eeets Kowfat. 


at ig Mpa ek Se wal kiioe ah we WM negritos: 

CEIOED aie BFP Se Rahn. 
Stanza Two 

epee SAR eae ee. Khalifate 

nig. Rheincovstnies Seta sae Dog Men of Darfur 

aL wsiae oeaie te diemhan ate T’chk. 


Excellent little thing, isn’t it? All it 
needs is the rhymes. As far as it goes 
it has just exactly the ease and the sweep 
required. And if some one will tell me 
how Owen Seaman and those people get 
the rest of the ease and the sweep I'll be 
glad to put it in. 

One further experiment of the same 
sort I made with the English press in 
another direction and met again with 
failure. If there is one paper in the 
world for which I have respect and—if 
I may say it—an affection, it is the 
London Spectator. I suppose that I am 
only one of thousands and thousands of 
people who feel this way. Why, under 
the circumstances, the Spectator failed 
to publish my letter I cannot say. I 
wanted no money for it; I only wanted 
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the honor of seeing it inserted beside the 
letter written from the Rectory, Hops, 
Hants, or the Shrubbery, Potts, Shrops— 
I mean from one of those places where 
the readers of the Spectator live. I 
thought, too, that my letter had just the 
right touch. However, they wouldn't 
take it; something wrong with it some- 
where, I suppose. This is it: 


To the Editor, 
The Spectator, 
London, England. 

Dear Srr,—Your correspondence of last 
week contained such interesting information 
in regard to the appearance of the first cow- 
slip in Kensington Common that I trust that 
I may, without fatiguing your readers to the 
point of saturation, narrate a somewhat simi- 
lar, and I think, sir, an equally interesting 
experience of my own. While passing through 
Lambeth Gardens yesterday, toward the 
hour of dusk, I observed a crow with one leg 
sitting beside the duck pond and apparently 
lost in thought. There was no doubt that 
the bird was of the species Pulex hibiscus, an 
order which is becoming singularly rare in 
the vicinity of the metropolis. Indeed, so 
far as I am aware, the species has not been 
seen in London since 1680. I may say that 
on recognizing the bird I drew as near as I 
could, keeping myself behind the shrubbery, 
but the Pulex hibiscus, which apparently 
caught a brief glimpse of my face, uttered a 
cry of distress and flew away. 

* Tam, sir, 
Believe me, 
Yours, sir, 
O. Y. BornerwitHit 
(Ret’d major, Burmese army). 


Distressed by these repeated failures, 
I sank back to a lower level of English 
literary work, the puzzle department. 
For some reason or other, the English 
delight in puzzles. It is, I think, a part 
of the peculiar schoolboy pedantry 
which is the reverse side of their literary 
genius. I speak with a certain bitter- 
ness because, in puzzle work, I met with 
no success whatever. My solutions 
were never acknowledged, never paid 
for; in fact, they were ignored. But I 


append two or three of them here, with 
apologies to the editors of the Strand 


and other papers who should have had 
the honor of publishing them first. 


Puzz.E I 
Can you fold a square piece of paper in 
such a way that with a single fold it forms 
a pentagon? 
My Solution.—Yes, if I knew what a 
pentagon was. 


Puzz.x II 

A and B agree to hold a walking match 
across an open meadow, each seeking the 
shortest line. A, walking from corner to 
corner, may be said to diangulate the hypote- 
nuse of the meadow. B, allowing for a slight 
rise in the ground, walks on an obese tabloid. 
Which wins? 

My Solution.—Frankly, I don’t know. 


Puzz.e Il 
(With apologies to the Strand) 

A rope is passed over a pulley. It has a 
weight at one end and a monkey at the other. 
There is the same length of rope on either 
side, and equilibrium is maintained. The rope 
weighs four ounces per foot. The age of the 
monkey and the age of the monkey’s mother 
together total four years. The weight of the 
monkey is as many pounds as the monkey's 
mother is years old. The monkey’s mother 
was twice as old as the monkey was when the 
monkey’s mother was half as old as the mon- 
key will be when the monkey is three times 
as old as the monkey’s mother was when the 
monkey’s mother was three times as old as 
the monkey. The weight of the rope and the 
weight at the end was half as much again as 
the difference in weight between the weight 
of the weight and the weight of the monkey. 
Now, what was the length of the rope? 

My Answer.—I should think it would have 
to be a rope of a fairly good length. 


In only one department of English 
journalism have I met with a decided 
measure of success—I refer to the juve- 
nile competition department. This is a 
line of thing to which the English are 
especially addicted. As a really educated 
nation for whom good literature begins 
in the home, they encourage in every 
way literary competitions among the 
young readers of their journals. At least 
half a dozen of the well-known London 
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E. Alexander Powell has had a long and 
varied experience in the consular service 
and as a war correspondent and a soldier. 
During the last twenty years he has been 
present in almost every part of the world that 
has been thrown into the convulsions of war. 
He has recently returned from an adventur- 
ous trip through Persia and the Arabian 
desert, which he will describe in this and 
succeeding issues of the Magazine. Helen 
R. Hull is a teacher at Columbia University 
and a short-story writer already known 
to HaRPER’s readers. 


Sir Philip Gibbs needs no introduction to 
our Magazine friends, many of whom had 
the pleasure of hearing him speak during his 
recent lecture tour of the United States. 
‘Tt e . . . 
They will equally enjoy this veracious 
account of the lecturer’s experiences during 
that arduous undertaking. 


Arthur Ransome is an English writer 
who has traveled and written much. He has 
a particular fondness for fairy stories and 
folk-tales, as instanced by the delightful 
story retold from the Russian which we print 
in this issue. The illustrations are by J. 
Nadejen, a young Russian artist now resident 
in this country. Samuel Spring, who 
practices law in Boston, discusses a problem 
of democratic government which is again to 
the fore as election time approaches. 


Sarah Comstock has contributed to 
Harper’s other articles that hark back de- 
lightfully to our historic past—namely, 
“Pirate Paths,” and “The Broomstick 
Trail.” Simeon Strunsky, editor of the 
New York Evening Post and a satirist of 
uncommon originality and force, is moved to 
comment in this issue upon some popular 
modern vagaries that are too much with us. 


Mary Heaton Vorse has had frequent 
mention in these columns in connection with 
her short stories, which have taken place 
among the Magazine’s most distinguished 
6 
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and distinctive fiction. Charles Pierce 
Burton is the author of ‘ America’s Billion- 
Dollar Industry,” which appeared in the 
June issue. 


Amy Lowell is at the head of vers libre 
movement in America. William McFee’s 
novel comes to an end in this issue, but we 
are glad to inform our readers that Mr. Mc- 
Fee will continue to be numbered among the 
Magazine’s contributors. T. R. Ybarra 
sends from Berlin an interesting estimate of 
the ex-Kaiser’s character gained while trans- 
lating the ex-Kaiser’s memoirs into English. 
“Flaccus’”’ is the pseudonym of a young 
New York lawyer, whose humorous verse 
has been a notable feature in F. P. A.’s 
famous “‘Conning Tower” column. 
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The editors have received from James Nor- 
man Hall a letter announcing his arrival in 
Iceland, where he will spend the greater part 
of the coming year and write for HARPER’s 
a series of articles on this little-known 
country. Reader’s of Mr. Hall’s articles on 
the “Faery Lands of the South Seas”’ have 
had a foretaste of what they may expect 
from him in this remote but historic isle 
where the great Scandinavian sagas were 
first lived and then recorded in immortal 
form. A portion of Mr. Hall’s letter follows: 


I have now been an Icelander for about three 
weeks, and am therefore in a position to tell you 
all about both the country and the people. I am 
happy to say that I like both very much indeed. 
I have been most fortunate, both here and in 
Reykjavik, in meeting many splendid people. 
Everyone has been wonderfully kind to me, and 
they seem to be much interested in what I am 
doing or propose to do. It warms one’s heart to 
find people so cordial and hospitable from the 
very start. 

I spent about a week at Reykjavik, and then 
made a journey overland right across the country 
to Akureyri on the north coast. I expect to make 
this little town my headquarters during the winter. 
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It is close to the arctic circle, and I shall be close 
to the real life of Iceland as it is lived both on the 
coast and on the farms. 

The journey across the country was a glorious 
experience. I traveled with an old Icelander and 
a string of five ponies. We spent the nights at 
farmhouses, where we had always the most 
courteous and kindly welcome. I am already at 
work on the language, for I shall have to know as 
much as possible about it to get the most out of 
this year of observation and travel. What an 
interesting year it is going to be, and what a con- 
trast to the South Seas! I want most of all to tell 
the story of it in such a way that people who have 
never given Iceland a thought may have their 
interest aroused and look forward to my articles 
from month to month. 

I begin to feel like a veteran traveler, for I 
don’t mind loneliness, and I find that it comes 
easier and easier to adapt myself to new conditions 
and to make friends among new people. I expect 
to travel pretty much all over the country before 
the year is out. I shall be a fine horseman before 
I leave, for as you doubtless know, there are no 
railroads in Iceland and all of the overland travel 
is on horseback or, more accurately, on pony back, 

Sincerely yours, 


James Norman HAL.t. 


“Crude-Oil Religion,” in the September 


issue, struck home to many hearts, as the 


Editors anticipated. A reader in Seattle. 
Washington, voices an appreciation which 
we give here: 


Dear Harper’s,—In my work as teacher and 
social worker my brief experience shows me that 
with boys and girls there is as much religion in the 
way one “does” her hair or manages his ball- 
team as there is in going to Sunday School. 
Consequently, when according to all I read in the 
magazines (those having some ecclesiastical con- 
nection excepted) the church has outlived its 
usefulness, “‘Crude-Oil Religion” comes as a 
refreshing bit of optimism as regards the possible 
“texture” of life and the possibilities of organized 
religion in the life of a community. 

In spite of his chain of degrees, my father found 
similar possibilities when he “‘sky-piloted” on the 
western frontier some years ago, but I had almost 
concluded that this type of minister was fast 
becoming extinct. 

Perhaps more red-blooded men of the type of 
the author of “*Crude-Oil Religion” in the ranks 
of the ministry might help in the enlivenment of 
our churches. Would it not be splendid if the 
fortunes of war should bring forth others, well 
able to occupy places in the business world, but 
taking the clergyman’s job out of preference? 
With all due respect to all young men who sin- 
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cerely enter this profession, I should like to know 
why more of this “present world” type do not 
enter the Christian ministry. 
Sincerely, 
Ave.e C. TARBELL. 


Bankers, advertising men, shop-keepers, 
and others in widely varied circumstances of 
life have written to the Magazine in similar 
vein. The Editors are curiously struck, 
therefore, by a single protesting voice, raised 
in Sevierville, Tennessee. 


Dear Harper’s,—What could ever have 
possessed you to print within the compass of the 
same magazine with such delightful stories as 
those of Agnes Repplier, Laura Spencer Portor 
and Dorothy Kennard such intolerable rubbish as 
“Crude-Oil Religion”? Assuredly you have not 
thought to advance the cause of Christianity by its 
publication. It is equally certain that you could 
not have found in it anything of literary or 
artistic value. You unquestionably knew that the 
publication of such wretched songs as the follow- 
ing: 

“Weare off for Montana, the land of the free,” etc., 


is in direct violation of the canons of art and 
decency. I conceive that this is not the sort of 
stuff that one is justified in looking for in Harprr’s, 
and certainly one would look in vain for such in 
anything the above mentioned contributors have 
written. 

Why, then, did you publish it? Because you 
thought it would interest us? In what way? 
What is there in the story that either charms or 
instructs? The writer may have accomplished 
something of good, but the most incorrigible 
sinner might have done as much. From the stand- 
point of religion his accomplishment was nil. 
Religion is a matter of faith, not in one’s fellow- 
man, nor in the ultimate triumph of good over 
evil, but in spiritual influences emanating from 
other than earthly intelligences. Nowhere does 
the writer have a word to say of the Bible, of God, 
or of the Saviour of mankind. He may have no 
faith in the teaching of the Bible, but in that case 
why is he masquerading as a Christian? 


Wasn't this the attitude of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and the very type of objection 
raised by them against the revolutionary and 
unconventional preaching of Jesus? A 
cigar manufacturer in Binghamton, New 
York, comments tersely: “‘Crude-Oil Reli- 
gion,”’ as Mr. Lynd practised it, is the kind 
that endears one to his fellowmen. 

The following note from a letter sent the 
Editors by the Board of Home Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church will show that Mr. 
Lynd was but one worker in this noble under- 
taking of pioneer Christianity: 
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You might be interested in the fact that this 
Board sends out from twenty-five to thirty stu- 
dents each summer in the fields many of which are 
as difficult and picturesque as that to which Mr. 
Lynd went. These twenty-five or thirty students 
are selected from eighty or ninety applicants— 
all young men in theological seminaries. They 
are enthusiastic, and their first impressions of the 
fields to which they are sent are quite encouraging. 
Some of the men were sent to western fields, some 
into the Southern Mountains, some into City and 
Immigrant work, some upon Indian reservations, 
some among the Mexicans along the border and 
one to Alaska. 
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A slip of the pen in Dallas Lore Sharp’s 
article on “‘Honey and the Honey-Comb” 
credited the poem “Telling the Bees’ to 
Bryant instead of Whittier. Several of our 
friends have pointed out the error, among 
them (not without glee) a former student in 
one of Professor Sharp’s classes in literature 
at Boston University. 

The following letter, evoked by Mr. 
Sharp’s article, is addressed to Mr. Martin, 
the Editor of the Easy Chair: 


Monrtice.1o, Florida. 

Dear Sir,—I thank you heartily for calling my 
attention to “‘Honey and the Honeycomb” in 
your August number. While I am sure I would 
not have overlooked it, I feel my loss would have 
been very great had I been so unfortunate. The 
author, Dallas Lore Sharp, need not feel that all 
poetry has fled from our tumultuous and sordid 
American life. All poets do not write verse and 
few poets write such poems as “Honey and the 
Honeycomb.” 

Such writers will never lack for a multitude of 
grateful readers, for there are more children cradled 
in clover, whose lips are sweetened with ambrosia! 
honey, than most editors realize, and sad to say 
few editors seem to know “the biting sweet of 
honey.” And so thousands of readers go honey- 
hungry and many poets are suppressed because, 
mayhap, they never see Harper’s and do not 
know that 

“Hither as to a fountain other suns repairing 

In their golden Urns draw light.” 

It may be that Dallas Lore Sharp does not know 
that he has written pure and delicious poetry 
“that sings in the wind and blossoms in the trees,” 
but tell me where you will find more powerful 
yet delicate radiance than “. . . the bees are 
swifter than the sun; and sealing the nectared 
summer in their fragile waxen jars they work 
ahead of early autumn and, flying far beyond the 
winter, dwell forever with the spring.” 

“Honey and the Honeycomb” was indeed pure 
joy, and halfway through I closed my eyes and 
was instantly transported, as on a magic carpet, 


more than a thousand miles to where the waves of 
blue Lake Erie lap its southern shore. But— 
more magical than any Persian carpet—sixty 
sordid, intervening years were swept away and I 
lay again barefoot, carefree, and happy in the 
deep and sweet June grass where garden and 
orchard meet. A double line of white box-hives 
stretched, flecked with dancing sunbeams and 
fairy shadows, from the pink-white cloud of 
blossoms on the old Baldwin tree to the snowy 
fog of the sour cherry. So in delicious languor I 
lay again, half drowned in the perfume of the 
opening blossoms and the drowsy murmur of the 
bees. Not Queen Mab nor yet the Fairy King or 
even elfin Ariel, with all his charms, could work 
this miracle. 

The sunshine of eternal glory gilds those happy 
days, and to Dallas Lore Sharp, and equally to 
you, Mr. Editor, I return my grateful thank 
offering for an exquisite and enduring pleasure. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuaries Freperick Leacna. 
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Professor Sharp’s second article has 
brought a similar response. It has been a 
pleasure for the Editors to find in this nerv- 
ous, overwrought age so widespread an 
interest in bee-keeping and the bucolic life. 
One is tempted to think that Vergil’s 
Eclogues, if they were to appear among 
the new publications of the season, would 
speedily be listed among the “best-sellers.” 


Pirrspurcn, Pa. 

Dear Harper’s,—September’s Harper's 
MonTH_y is manna for those who have already 
turned their backs on a happy vacation period, 
still thrilled and comforted with pleasant memories. 
Whether the ‘“ Honey-Flow” will come as a divine 
rain out of the skies or from the great reservoirs of 
the many hives into the cities markets oasis, or 
otherwise, it matters not. 

Reading Mr. Sharp’s article gives us a most 
beautiful jaunt in the land of mid-summer flowers, 
through the woodlands, where the pines and 
cedars, the oak and birch, the maple and hickory, 
offer their pleasant shade. In the midst of all 
this beauty the reader, too, enjoys the song of the 
gold-clad workers. 

The man, generally speaking, who loves his 
fellowman will surely appreciate the “crude- 
oil” type of religion. If the vacation period has 
not been filled with the right people or places, 
here we meet Agnes Repplier, where all the roads 
lead and begin all over again. 

You certainly must have had many expressions 
of joy from those who have enjoyed reading the 
“Honey-Flow.” 

Yours very cordially, 


Irene E. McDermorr. 
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Berke ey, Calif. 

Dear Harper’s,—I should like to tell you how 
greatly I enjoyed “The Honey-Flow” by Dallas 
Lore Sharp. I can now picture the Hills of 
Hingham, the busy golden bees, flying over the 
fields. All hail to the bee-keepers, wherever they 
may be! 

One sentence I read and reread—‘*They can- 
not raise such apples in California as we can in 
Hingham.” Also “Irrigated apples lack the 
texture and the flavor.” The latter statement I 
admit. But my point is—what of the splendid 
apples of Northern California, where we do not 
irrigate? 

As I have lived in Humboldt County, in Men- 
docino County, and in Sonoma County, I can 
truly say that the firm, delicious apples growing 
on the hillsides of the North are hard to beat. 
In the South the coddling moth attacks the fruit; 
in the cooler north the moth is unknown. The 
apples are of every size; they are shipped through- 
out the world. On a winter evening, when a 
western gale is blowing, we munch sweet apples 
before the glowing hearth, oblivious of the wind 
and rain. 

If I had not so thoroughly enjoyed “The 
Honey-Flow,” I should not have mentioned this 
point. Nevertheless we of Northern California 
are so often relegated to nothingness that some- 
times we arise to invite those who have basked 
in the South to our own wonderland of giant 
trees, far-reaching canyons, the unsurveyed 
Mecca of many pilgrims. 

Very truly yours, 
Patricia Brown. 
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Meprina, Ohio. 

Dear Harper’s,—I am a little late about it, 
but I want to give you my earnest thanks for the 
kind mention in your magazine for August. 
When my wife and I were first married Harper’s 
MaGazineE was a part of our household, and for 
years it took the place of everything else, but 
many busy cares somehow crowded it out, and I 
had somehow lost track of it until a good friend 
brought your fine notice to my attention. It 
seemed like meeting an old friend; and as it is 
now coming to some of my children, I shall prob- 
ably keep track of it so long as a kind Providence 
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permits me to live and see the wonderful things 
that are now going on in this busy world of ours. 
I am glad to see the Magazine giving so much 
attention to what has been my busy life’s work, 
bees and honey. 

Your old friend, 


A. IL. Roor. 
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Conus, N. Y. 
Dear Harper’s,—Perhaps it will not be amiss 
for me to say that Harper’s is such a favorite 
with me that I have not missed a number in 
thirty-three years! It is always good, but the 
September number especially pleased me, per- 
haps because I know York, about which Miss 
Repplier writes so charmingly. I enjoy Dallas 
Lore Sharp’s articles, too, and Mark Twain’s 
Autobiography. 
1 hope to read it as long as I live. 
Yours sincerely, 
ANNE E. PERKINS. 
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LANCASTER, Mass. 


Dear Harprr’s,—Isn’t it the tendency of round 
numbers to be too round? As, for instance, in 
Mrs. Gerould’s essay, “‘ Treat "Em Rough,” in the 
October Magazine:—‘*A hundred years ago 
Charlotte Bronté made the most Meredithian 
of her heroines—Shirley—declare that the onl) 
man she could marry was a man ‘ whom she should 
find it impossible not to love, and very possible 
to fear.’” 

We have traveled far since Miss Bronté popu- 
larized the caveman cult in the volcanic Mr. 
Rochester; but after all it was only three-quarters 
of a century ago—precisely, it was in October, 
1847—that Thackeray’s publishers, Smith & 
Elder, presented Jane Eyre to a gasping world, 
and Shirley followed two years later. Perhaps 
Mrs. Gerould had in mind the period when the 
events of the novel take place, but the sentence, 
for one who values dates as handy memory-pegs, 
is misleading. 

Very cordially yours, 
Joun C. L. Crank. 
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Stock Market Activities 
and 


General Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HERE was no abatement of activity 

on the Stock Exchange during 
April, but, to the contrary, the profes- 
sional operators redoubled their efforts 
to stimulate the trading and advance 
prices still farther, and they were con- 
spicuously successful in the attainment 
of both objects. And they were suc- 
cessful also in another and a more im- 
portant particular, namely in arousing 
a popular interest in speculative securi- 
ties and in influencing a larger partici- 
pation in the market upon the part of 
the public than has been the case here- 
tofore. The latter development is well 
in line with all past experience and adds 
a great deal by way of confirmation to 
the belief, widely entertained among 
financial observers, that the “outside 
element”’ never has and never can resist 
the allurement of rising prices and that 
sooner or later—no matter what the 
origin, impelling influence, or surround- 
ing conditions may be—if an upward 
tendency is maintained long enough the 
public will eventually join in the 
movement. 





PUBLIC AND THE MARKET 


OR a long time it looked as though 
this axiom or tradition of Wall 
Street might fail on the present occasion, 
for the response of the community to the 
up-bidding of stocks, extending over a 
period of many months, was very meager 
indeed until quite recently. This may 
seem peculiar or even at variance with 





the facts, to persons unfamiliar with the 
machinery of speculation, who judge 
solely from outward appearances and 
who recall the seeming large ac tivity 
and strength of the market ever since 
the turning point occurred last August, 
but in reality it is not so. The explana- 
tion centers in the fact that while a 
genuine demand for bonds and invest- 
ments was stimulated by the improve- 
ment in the conditions surrounding 
money and credit, the movement in 
stocks, at its inception, was almost en- 
tirely a matter of manipulation. The 
general public had little or no part in 
this performance at the outset or for a 
long time thereafter. Its attitude was 
one of suspicion and distrust which has 
not passed away entirely even yet. 


N considering the stock market at this 

time it is well to bear in mind that 
while general conditions, the law of 
supply and demand, and the economics 
of the situation will always control the 
course of prices in the end, other factors 
and other forces may, for an interval, 
have a very important influence in 
shaping the general tendencies. There 
is, for example, nothing spontaneous or 
inspirational about a stock market, and 
particularly not during a dormant period 
such as usually prevails between the ces- 
sation of liquidation on the one hand 
and resumption of a buying movement 
on the other. Upon such an occasion 
the conditions, speculatively, conform 
quite closely to the law of statics and 
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dynamics, which holds that the tendency 
of a body at rest is to remain at rest and 
the tendency of a body in motion is to 
continue in motion. Since stocks will 
not move forward of their own volition 
or upon their own initiative, it is always 
necessary to extend a little assistance at 
the begnning of a recovering movement 
to speed them on their way. 


POOL AND CLIQUE MOVEMENTS 

F the time selected for the inaugura- 

tion of a “bull campaign” is well 
chosen—that is, if liquidation has run its 
full course and the financial, commer- 
cial, and political conditions are favor- 
able for an advance—it does not require 
so great an effort to get a speculative 
market started as many persons imagine. 
For the constructive elements in the sit- 
uation, the favorable crops, the active 
and profitable business passing in the 
country, the expanding exports and many 
other encouraging developments, will 
themselves sustain the movement and 
carry it forward. But if the contrary 
should be the case, if the time is poorly 
chosen so that an advance in prices 
would really be against the current or 
trend of events and in the face of con- 
ditions that make for caution rather 
than confidence, then the work of at- 
tracting a public following and starting 
the market will be difficult indeed and in 
extreme cases some of the tricks and 
devices resorted to are more in keeping 
with the ways of the cogging dicer than 
of a great financial market. 


UCH movements—not the offensive 

variety—always originate with pools 
and cliques and coteries of men, large 
operators, corporation managers, im- 
portant brokers, and—it is strongly 
suspected, also—some bankers; in fact, 
a wide variety of individuals who have 
important interests at stake. The ac- 
tual work of buying and selling is usually 
intrusted to a professional manipulator 
or it may be performed by the manager 
or some member of the pool or clique or 
coterie. Installed in an office of his 
own, and surrounded by as many as 
twenty or thirty private telephones and 
perhaps a half dozen private telegraph 
wires leading to the larger cities of the 
country, the adroit individual, whoever 
he may be, gives out buying or selling 





orders as suits his purpose and creates a 
great show of activity in the issues in 
which he is especially interested. He 
may be looking after one stock or he may 
be handling ten, and a half dozen or so 
professional manipulators may be at 
work at the same time, and if so the mar- 
ket fairly boils. It is a mighty inter- 
esting game, the work of a professional 
manipulator, and it is all a part of the 
concealed machinery of every important 
security market. 


DISCOUNTING THE FUTURE 
Py may be inferred from the fore- 

going, the activities of the pools 
and cliques and coteries and of their 
hired men, the professional manipula- 
tors, are not wholly altruistic. The 
main purpose, without doubt, is to se- 
cure a profit by acquiring stocks at a 
low price and selling them out at an ad- 
vance by making them active and at- 
tractive to the general public. The pro- 
cedure does not differ very widely in 
principle, if at all, from the motives un- 
derlying «general merchandising. In 
other words, everyone engaged in trade 
buys—whether of dry goods or boots and 
shoes, scrap iron or peanuts, builders’ 
hardware or sausage casings, it makes 
no difference which—with the expecta- 
tion of selling at a profit. If anyone 
loses money by speculating in stocks he 
has only himself to blame. It is a dan- 
gerous and hazardous business at best, 
and the promises, which it sometimes 
holds out, of a great gain are offset by the 
possibility of an equally large loss; the 
two are inherent in every speculative 
venture. The only safe way of operating 
in the stock market is to buy good se- 
curities outright for cash and be con- 
tent with an assured income or a smaller 
profit. 


N looking back over the developments 
of the last eight months, it is difficult 

to avoid the conclusion that the manipu- 
lation of the market on this occasion was 
poorly timed and that it would have 
been far better for the enduring quality 
of the recovery and for the industry of 
the country if the work had been de- 
ferred until a later date, possibly until 
the fall of the present year. While it is 
true that the general public has at last 
entered the market and is speculating 
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upon a large scale, as is evidenced by the 
series of twenty-one consecutive days 
during April on which transactions on 
the Stock Exchange averaged between 
one and two million shares, it is also true 
that the popular miscellaneous buying 
did not develop until stocks in general 
had sustained a very material advance. 
Many issues, for example, are ruling all 
the way from 25 to 75 points above the 
low level of last August, and some of 
them, considering heavy losses, poor 
earnings, and uncertain dividend pros- 
pects, are selling not only relatively, but 
actually at very high prices. 


TECHNICAL CONDITIONS 


O one, of course, can tell to what 
heights a speculative movement 
may carry, and the present market may 
run on as it has recently for some time 
longer; but there are two important 
features which cannot be ignored that 
may limit the improvement. The first 
is that stocks grow weaker as they ad- 
vance in price, for the pools and cliques 
are distributing their holdings and taking 
profits—unloading on the public—and 
the offerings may be too large temporar- 
ily for speedy absorption, and the second 
is that the farther stocks advance the 
smaller the margin or latitude that re- 
mains to them for any further improve- 
ment. If the public had yielded to the 
blandishments of the manipulators four 
or five months ago it is possible that 
stocks would not have moved up as far 
as they have, for the distribution would 
have begun earlier; but the force of the 
manipulation was underestimated and 
general conditions seemed so unfavorable 
to the success of the movement that the 
“outside element” which was well ac- 
quainted with the generally unsatisfac- 
tory condition of business viewed the en- 
tire proceedings with suspicion and 
would have nothing to do with the 
market. 





Y Seca geste the pools and cliques 
were so heavily committed that 
they could not stop; to have done so 
would have defeated the entire purpose 
of the manipulation, which had involved 
probably an enormous sum, and so the 
recovery was carried farther than many 
of those concerned in the matter at the 
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outset thougnt possible or even desir- 
able. In fact, until the public in gen- 
eral, after nearly seven months of stub- 
born resistence, finally capitulated, the 
impression was gaining ground that the 
movement had probably defeated itself; 
orinother words that prices had advanced 
so far that those who had not bought 
stocks lower down would not buy eagerly 
or largely at 10 to 30 points higher up. 
In consequence much was heard of the 
desirability of a reaction, and some of the 
manipulators themselves inclined to that 
opinion; but the doubters and the critics 
were all at fault, for the Wall Street 
axiom held true. The public could not 
in the end resist the spectacle of advanc- 
ing prices, and general buying developed. 


IMPROVING BOND MARKET 


T is not to be inferred from the fore- 
going that the stock market is 
wholly or even in large part a machine- 
made affair or that there has been no 
justification for some improvement in 
prices, for both conclusions would be 
wide of the mark. ‘True it is, without 
doubt, that pools and cliques and profes- 
sional manipulators are always operating 
in Wall Street, but they have never, 
heretofore, dominated the situation to 
quite the same extent as in the recent 
past and they are not likely to do so 
with the return of normal conditions in 
the future. Their predominating activity 
on this occasion may be accounted for 
by the deep depression that afflicted all 
classes of the community when the re- 
covery started. Sentiment has under- 
gone a marked change for the better with 
the advance in prices, which no doubt 
were carried on the reaction far below 
intrinsic worth, and business men are 
taking a more hopeful view of the future 
under the theory that while general in- 
dustry leaves much to be desired now, 
the strength and activity of bonds and 
stocks foreshadow better conditions 
elsewhere in the future. 


OWEVER one may dislike an arti- 
ficial movement, if it is possible 
thereby to avert a disaster or relieve a 
disturbed and threatening situation it is 
not difficult to find some justification for 
the activities of the pools and cliques. 
But sight should not be lost of the fact 
9 
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The Strength of 


AMERICA 
Reflected in Washington 


O Washington, the Nation’s Capital, flows a 
te stream of visitors from all the States 
in the Union. They come to see the Gov- 
ernment buildings, the national memorials and 
the many points of historical and patriotic interest. 
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It ismade in loose-leaf form so that pages 
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chart of information on all issues of Lib- 
erty and Victory Bonds. 
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that manipulation and artificiality cannot 
be charged against one very important de- 
partment of the financial market, namely 
the bond division. If there ever was a 
natural and spontaneous buying move- 
ment it is to be found at this writing, 
early in May, in the seemingly inex- 
haustible demand for bonds and invest- 
ments. Old issues have advanced all 
along the line, several of the Liberty 
bond descriptions have sold again at par, 
and the appetite of individual investors 
and investing institutions for new offer- 
ings appears to be insatiable. And the 
demand which is supported by the im- 
provement in the conditions surrounding 
money and credit and a desire to escape 
the federal income taxes bids fair to con- 
tinue for a time longer or until industry 
revives or until floating credits become 
locked up in a fixed and nonliquid form. 


SLOW BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


¢ ENERAL business and in particu- 
y lar the seasonal industries have 
improved somewhat with the advance of 
spring, but the betterment has been ir- 
regular and spotty and far less in degree 
than was anticipated by superficial ob- 
servers earlier in the year. The prevail- 
ing industrial conditions, of course, bear 
no relation to the teeming activity of 
the stock market, and although an ad- 
vance in security prices is usually re- 
garded as anticipatory of an improve- 
ment in general business later on, it is not 
impossible that the prevailing range of 
values has discounted more of industrial 
revival than is likely to occur this year. 
There are at least no clear and definite 
indications that the merchants and man- 
ufacturers of the country are making 
preparations for unusual activity this 
fall. If such were the case the buying 
for forward delivery would be large and 
confident, whereas the contrary is the 
fact with purchases confined largely to 
immediate wants and early deliveries. 
And if there was a general expectancy 
of a strong industrial revival in the near 
future it should reflect by this time in an 
increased demand for funds; but instead 
of expanding, bank loans are contracting 
and idle money is accumulating, as is 
evidenced by the activity of the bond 
market. 
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— Everybody needs a jort- 
able machine and the Remington 
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plies this universal need. 
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used anywhere — even on your lap. 
Complete —has the standard key- 
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automatic ribbon reverse—has every 
feature to which you are accustomed 
on the big machines, 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘“‘Harper’s 

Magazine” receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, “Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to “Harper’s” readers. 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 

Trust SERVICE ror Corporations. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Cxroosrne Your INvestMENT BANKER. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Systematic Savines PLAN. Greenebaum Sons’ 
Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, Ill. 

A Booker Descrininc EquitaBLeE SERVICE 
Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 

ComMon SENSE IN INvestING MONEY AND 
THE CURRENT INVESTMENT GuiDE. _ S. W. 
Straus & Co., Straus Buildings, New York 
and Chicago. 

Tue Grant Enercy—E ectricity. <A booklet 
in popular form, which shows the attractive- 
ness of carefully selected public utility bonds, 
and deals largely with the wonderful growth 
in the electric light and power business. Pub- 
lished by The National City Company. Na- 
tional City Bank Building, New York. 

Income BuitpiInc ON THE By.LiEspy TEN 
Payment Pian. H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, and 111 
Broadway, New York. 

Buiip1ine witH Bonps: A booklet dealing com- 
prehensively with familiar forms of invest- 
ment, especially First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Income Tax: A pamphlet considering Federal 
Taxation of income, as provided by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921. National City Company, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 

Wasaincton, Heart or America. A booklet 
describing the investment opportunities in- 
volved in first mortgages on properties in 
Washington, D. C. Offered by the F. H. 
Smith Company, 815 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 











F the harvest turn out well—and the 


present prospects are generally favor 
able—and the farmers are able to market 
their crops at good prices, it will enable 
them to liquidate some of their indebted- 
ness still further and increase the buying 
power of the community, but the coun 
try cannot look for a large business from 
that source alone, or at least not unti! 
some other very important matters are 
cleared up, including the foreign situa- 
tion, the impending tariff and soldiers’ 
bonus legislation and the all-important 
question of taxation, which is seriously 
complicated now by the certainty of a 
heavy treasury deficit. The present 
situation assuredly is one where “the 
greater implies the less."’ In other words, 
matters of considerable importance in 
their own way and temporarily dis- 
turbing, like the question of wage and 
railway freight-rate readjustments and 
the great strike among the coal miners 
and the textile workers, may be settled 
and cleared away, but even if so, greater 
problems will be left unsolved behind. 


UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


HERE is much of encouragement, 
no doubt, in the increased activity 
in the iron and steel industry, in the 
marked expansion of building operations 
throughout the country, in the larger 
number of motor cars turned out by var- 
ious factories, and in such other evi- 
dences of improvement that have come 
to hand recently. They are favorable 
developments and they help a little, 
but they cannot carry us very far on the 
road to old-time prosperity. What is 
needed for that is the political, financial, 
and commercial rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope, the stabilizing of exchange, and the 
establishment of a value to various dis- 
organized foreign currencies, the balan- 
cing of budgets and the lightening of the 
burdens of taxation everywhere, and 
such a reduction in production costs as 
will enable us to compete on equal terms 
with the European nations in the foreign 
markets and reclaim some part of our 
diminishing export trade in manufac- 
tured articles. 
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Industrial Activities 
and 


Improving Conditions 


By JOHN 
[ye SPITE the presence of various 


adverse factors in the situation, 
veneral business 1 is much better at this 
writing— early in June—than it was at 
the beginning of the year and the out- 
look for the future is more promising 
than it has been at any time since the 
reaction set in more than two years ago. 
In consequence of the severity of the 
depression and the necessity for drastic 
liquidation, continued over many 
months, the improvement that has de- 
veloped thus far has been more pro- 
nounced in the conditions surrounding 
money and credit than elsewhtre, but it 
has been finding a reflection of late in 
numerous departments of commercial 
activity. And the movement has gath- 
ered such momentum, as it has pro- 
gressed, as to lead to the conclusion that 
the betterment is something more than 
a mere seasonal recovery. 


INCREASING INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


HERE has been, for example, a de- 

cisive turn for the better in the 
automobile industry, where sales and 
output have increased materially. Build- 
ing operations are on a larger scale than 
for two years or more past and although 
private dwellings and apartment houses 
figure more prominently in the construc- 
tion than office buildings and manu- 
facturing plants, the volume of business 
has been sufficient to previde employ- 
ment for a large number of artisans, 
heretofore idle, in the allied buildings 
trade. Contracts for railway equip- 
ment, including a great deal cf material 
required in connection with the repair 
of unserviceable rolling stock are re- 
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ported as calling for heavier expendi- 
tures by the carriers than at any other 
time since the beginning of the war. 
There has been a considerable expansion 
throughout the country also of public 
works due, primarily, to the huge aggre- 
gate output of municipal bonds, which 
have found a ready sale at high prices 
with capitalists seeking to avoid the 
exactions of the Federal income taxes. 


Fe business is closely inter-related, of 
course, and the activity that has 
sprung up in the various lines of trade 
enumerated has been pronounced in its 
stimulating effects upon such industries 
as iron and steel, copper and other non- 
ferrous metals, building materials, lum- 
ber, automobile accessories, petroleum 
products and some others. Although 
the revival has been confined to a limited 
number of special industries as yet and 
shows no signs of developing into a 
trade boom, the improvement has been 
so well maintained in some departments 
—the basic metals, for example—as to 
encourage the hope of a definite and 
progressive turn in the industrial tide. 
Sentiment has undergone a marked 
change for the better as a result and this 
has found a reflection not only in the 
speculative stock market where prices 
have advanced still further but also 
throughout the agricultural districts 
which sustained such cruel losses last 
year through the unprecedented decline 
in the value of farm products. 


HARVEST PROSPECTS 


F the extensive advance which has 
taken place in the price of raw cotton 
in recent weeks is a true indication of 
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the present conditions and prospects 
there is a likelihood of a short crop of the 
staple this year but there can be no 
assurance on that point as early as this 
in the season; if there can be any as- 
surance at all until the crop is finally 
harvested and ginned. This in conse- 
queuce of the woeful under-estimate of 
the size of the crop made by the Crop 
Reporting Bureau of the Department of 
Agriculture last year; an error which 
naturally casts a doubt on the accuracy 
of the government’s figures. But aside 
from cotton the present prospects fore- 
shadow fair average yields of wheat 
and corn and other cereals and if the 
crops can be marketed at about the 
prices now prevailing the farmers will be 
placed in fresh funds which will enable 
them to reduce their banking indebted- 
ness still further, and also—it is to be 
hoped—leave something for surplus, 
after providing for current requirements. 


ORE persons are engaged in agri- 
culture in this country than in any 
other gainful occupation and it has been 
demonstrated beyond all doubt that the 
industrial depression, from which the 
community, happily, shows signs of 
emerging, was greatly accentuated by 
the misfortunes which befell the farmers 
through the depreciation in the value of 
their crops. It has been estimated that 
the purchasing power of the country 
was reduced by $12,000,000,000 last 
year from this cause alone and, although 
these figures may be excessive, the actual 
sum in any event must have been enor- 
mous. It follows naturally, then, that 
however encouraging the signs of an 
industrial reawakening may be, that the 
improvement thus far attained can not 
go on expanding indefinitely, even if it 
can be maintained at the present line, 
unless the outcome of the harvests is 
satisfactory. This lends great interest 
to the progress of the growing crops and 
injects an element of uncertainty into 
the situation. 


ANTICIPATING THE FUTURE 
T is well to bear this feature in mind 
for it is difficult to avoid the conclu- 
sion that some of the activity that has 
manifested itself in special lines of trade 
and a great deal of the improvement 
that has taken place in the security 








markets is anticipatory of an industrial 
situation that does not as yet exist 
That general business may expand still 
further and establish itself again upon 
a basis of profits adequate to the risks 
is not, of course, to be denied, but that 
is not the case at present. The instances 
of activity that have been cited are the 
exceptions rather than the rule and in- 
dustry in general, though showing bet- 
ter tendencies, is proceeding cautiously. 
Distributors are still timid and as they 
are uncertain as to the ability or the in- 
clination of the consuming public to 
pay a higher price for anything, they 
have not as yet abandoned the hand-to- 
mouth policy of buying. 


Sie the prevailing, highly com- 
petitive, conditions of transacting 
business there is little or no profit in most 
lines of manufacture unless the operations 
can be conducted upon a basis of full- 
capacity production or a very high ratio 
thereof, in many instances as large as 
80 to 90 per cent. It is unnecessary to 
enter into any exhaustive exposition of 
this admitted fact. Suffice it to say that 
there are high cost and low cost pro- 
ducers; that interest on invested capital 
runs on whether a plant is operating or 
not; that depreciation charges and the 
cost of up-keep may be even greater if 
a concern is operating at only 50 per 
cent of capacity than if running full. 
And it must be obvious, also, other 
matters aside, that the best practice in 
manufacture can only be secured if the 
manufacturer can buy his material and 
supplies in large quantities, at lowest 
cost, run at full headway, turning over 
product rapidly, and avoiding all lost 
motion. 


PROFITS STILL MEAGER 


( NLY a few of the country’s leading 

industries, as yet, even with the 
gratifying expansion of activity noted, 
have entered upon a stage of production 
that assures large profits. Take iron and 
steel, for example, which have developed 
greater vitality and a more pronounced 
**come-back”’ than any other basic lines. 
The output of finished steel at this time 
is estimated at about 75 to 80 per cent 
of capacity, which isa marked improve- 
ment over the 29 per cent of capacity at 
which the producers were operating last 
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cAn importer asked 


this question: 


“How can your foreign offices 
help me?” 


a 
[nis WAs THE ANSWER: By carrying the speculation involved in meet- 
an interest-bearing account with ing obligations at a future date. 

either the London or Paris Office of 4, Buy exchange to replenish your 
The Equitable, you may— balance when you consider rates 


he to be most favorable. 
1. Enjoy the advantages of an Am- 


erican bank, employing Ameri- 5° 

can methods, in the handling of : 

your foreign business. 6. Secure first-hand trade and credit 
information. 


Establish a valuable local refer- 
ence overseas. 


2. Pay foreign bills by check, thus 


eo ghar 7. Save your traveling representatives 
effecting a saving in interest. , 
time and trouble through the 
3. Estimate import costs on a definite Foreign Travel Service of our 
exchange basis, thus eliminating Paris Office. 


The officers of the Foreign Department will gladly tell you in 
person or by correspondence how The Equitable can be of serv- 
ice in the conduct and development of your overseas business. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS 


3 King William St., E.C.4 37 WALL STREET 23 Rue de la Paix 
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No lossto any investor 
in forty-nine years 








THE GOVERNMENT 


—the Largest Investor in 
Washington Real Estate 


Washington enjoys the distinction of 
being the only city in America which 
has back of it the tremendous power 
of the United States Government in 
civic improvement and development. 


Called by many travellers the most 
beautiful of the Capital Cities of the 
world, and the most beautiful of the 
larger cities of America, it is the Mecca 
of tourists from every State of the Union. 


TheGovernment builds in Washington; 
the Governmentis the most potent factor 
in creating and sustaining the demand 
for land and buildings in Washing- 
ton; the Government is the largest 
investor in Washington real estate. 


In Washington, the seat of Govern- 
ment, you can buy 7% First Mortgage 
Investments from this investment bank- 
ing house which has been identified 
with the growth and development of 
the Nation’s Capital since 1873, and 
which has back of it a record of 
no Joss to any investor in 49 years. 


For full information about investing 
$100, $500, $1,000 or more outright 
or under our 7% Investment Savings 
Plan, write to Department 12. 





SAFETY 


if) 
Sie EHSMITHO 


founded 1873 


First Mortgage Investments 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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January, and with the increase of ac 
tivity iron and steel prices, particularl 
for the products most in demand, have 
advanced. But the plants are running 
on orders accepted at low prices and it 
is doubtful if more than two or three of 
them, even with the betterment, are 
operating at a profit. 


N the fifteen months up to March for 
which the reports of earnings are 
available, only one of the large stee| 
companies listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange earned its dividends in 
full on all classes of stock. Another con- 
spicuous corporation was forced to di) 
into its surplus to meet the full rate on 
its preferred stock, while all the rest 
were compelled to forego their disburse- 
ments in consequence of enormous 
losses and some of them did not earn 
even their fixed charges. The steel in- 
dustry has not been selected for the 
purpose of an invidious comparison, but 
to illustrate a point. Practically all lines 
of business have sustained losses and 
some of them, like packing and provision- 
ing, leather manufacturing and copper 
mining—where operations were sus- 
pended for a full year or more—appear 
to have suffered even more severely than 
the basic and barometric metal industry. 


STOCKS VERSUS BUSINESS 


T is in connection with this phase of 

the reaction—the large losses in- 
curred, the surplus accumulations of 
years wiped out, the deficits created, the 
dividends omitted, the capital obliga- 
tions increased to provide working 
capital, the present meager basis of 
profits and the like—that many ob- 
servers feel that the speculative stock 
market, in the advance in prices, has 
anticipated too much. True it is, with- 
out doubt, that the features enumer- 
ated above bear upon a situation that is 
past, that a change has taken place in 
some directions and that the stock mar- 
ket always discounts the future. But 
it is also true that all wounds leave 
scars; that the processes of recupera- 
tion, after a desperate illness, require 
time and careful nursing and that there 
is always the danger of a relapse if the 
patient tries to do too much. And it is 
to be kept in mind also that if the 
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FOLLOWING BUSINESS THROUGH 


The Continental and Commercial Banks are so or- 
ganized as to be able to handle step by step, from 
start to finish, every phase of a banking transaction 
regardless of its size or classification. 
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It is such definite yet diversified service that gives to 
those who deal with these banks the advantage of 
having their business literally “followed through” by 


a strong and experienced banking unit. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


AWAIT 


Complete Banking Service 
More Than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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Mid-Year Investments || 
Nelding from 54% to8% || 








HE PRESENT DEMAND 

for the securities of well- \ 
managed electric and gas com- | 
panies is based onthetime-tested 
stability of such investments. 
Our annual Mid-Year Circular of 
investment recommendations con- 
tains a number of electric and gas i 
securities yielding exceptionally I 
good returns with a high degree i 
of safety. 
A request will bring you this new 
list of diversified offerings. 


Ask for Circular H-70 


H. M. Byllesby and Ca 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON \ 
111 Broadway 14 State Sr, | 
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SAFE BONDS 
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GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
First Mortgage Investments 
Dept. 23 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
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Odd Lots 
John Muir & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


26 Court St. 
BROOKLYN 
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61 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


100 Share Lots 
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speculative markets anticipate or di: 

count coming tendencies that there are 
such things as anticipating an event tov 
early and over-discounting a situation. 


HERE is some force in the argument, 

of course, that stocks were carrie:| 
too far on the decline; to a point belo 
intrinsic worth, and that some part of 
the recovery is justified on the score 
that it represents an adjustment and 
equalization of values. Such indeed may 
be the case but it does not alter the fact 
that at the prevailing price range thie 
stock market is far ahead of any im- 
provement that has occurred in genera! 
business thus far, and probably also any 
that is likely to take place during the 
balance of the year. The recovery in 
values has been both extensive and rapid, 
as much as $40 to $80 a share in numer- 
ous instances and in some cases even 
more. At the low point last summer thie 
average price of twenty industrial shares 
employed by Dow, Jones & Co. as a 
basis for statistical comparison was 
$63.90 against $95.47 on June Ist, an 
advance of $31.57 a share. In the mean- 
while the average price of twenty rails 
moved up from $65.52 to $86.66, or 
$21.14 a share. 


VARIOUS ADVERSE FACTORS 


F pmo ny feature about the re- 
covery in stocks, and the same is 
true to some extent regarding the recent 
increase in industrial activity, has been 
its accomplishment in the face of many 
adverse developments here and abroad. 
For example the strikes which have been 
in progress for many weeks and which 
still continue among the New England 
textile mill workers and the anthracite 
and bituminous coal miners, have ex- 
erted no restraining influence in the 
stock market, where prices have risen 
to still higher levels than before and they 
have had little or no harmful effect upon 
the non-related industries and, seem- 
ingly, little or none upon the industries 
directly concerned. Although the pro- 
duction of cotton goods has been very 
much curtailed, for example, there was 
no very material advance in prices until 
recently, and such as have been made in 
recent weeks have been due more to the 
advance in staple cotton resulting from 




















What Portion of Income 
Should Be Invested? 


HIS is a question for individual consideration, but 
the following figures, based on the average experi- 
ence of a great many families, may help to answer it. 





TYPICAL BUDGETS FOR VARIOUS INCOMES 
For an average American family—two adults and two children 
NECESSITIES ADVANCEMENT SURPLUS 
‘ Per Month) q ___ (Per Month) Ss (Ins. and Inc. Tax not deducted) 
\Operating +Education 
| Clothes | Main- Per Recréation Per Per Per 


| 
| Cent | Cent | Month Year 
tenance etc. | 





INCOME 








Per Food Shelter 
Year | 
& 2,500 2 {855 |$ 45 | 835 | $30 |] 18.2 |$ 23-33 | 9.6 |$ 20.00 $ 240 
3,000 |] 60 | 5° | 40 35 az 30.00 14 35-00 420 
60 45 40 12.6 36.67 || 15.4 | 45- 540 
60 | 50 5° 14. 48.33 16.5 55 660 
5,000 75 7° | 60 7° . 60.42 19.5 | 81.25 975 
7,500 100 | 100 75 75 100.00 || 28 175. 2,100 
10,000 100 | 125 75 125 141.33 32 |} 267. 3,204 
| 
| 


3,500 || 7 65 
4,000 7° 


12,500 ° 100 125 go 125 176.67 40.8 | 425. §,100 
15,000 ° 115 125 100 125 -8 | 210.00 46 | $75.9 6,g00 
20,000 ° 150 1§O | 125 150 | 266.67 49-5 825.00] 9,900 
25,000 ° 175 200 | 125 200 ° 341.66 5° | 

30,000 200 
40,000 ° 200 
§0,000 j 250 








1,041.67) 12,500 


250 | J&7S 
300 200 


300 “4 608.33 54 1,800.00) 21,600 
| 400 -4 | 766.67 54 2,250.00! 27,000 


Send for Booklet and Plan Sheet 


HE above figures are from the “Plan Sheet” in our booklet, 

“A Sure Road to Financial Independence.” For a $5000 income, 
the living expenses are analyzed on the plan sheet to show in detail 
how the indicated surplus is arrived at. There is a blank for apply- 
ing the analysis to fit your own case. 


250 150 | 22,5 425.00 5° 1,250.00] 15,000 


























Every one interested in a systematic method of building up a surplus 
invested in safe bonds will find it worth while to read this booklet 
and make use of the “Plan Sheet.” 


Write for booklet HM-23 











HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 














CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
209 S. La Salle Street 14 Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. Land Title Building 
DETROIT MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Building Ist Wis. Nat'l Bk. Bidg. Security Building Metropolitan Bk. Bidg. 


wseseeeesnnnness Fill in below for copy of “A Sure Road to Financial Independence” booklet HM-23 see ee noe 
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Suggestions for 
July Investment 


July investors seeking safety, 
an attractive interest rate and 
freedom from worry should 
write for our July investment 
suggestions. 




















' We recommend sound first 
mortgage serial bonds, in 
$1,000, $500, and $100 de- 
nominations. Write today 
for 














Booklet G-1209 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 @ OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES # INCORPORATED 


STRAUS BUILDING 














STRAUS BUILDING 





565 Fifth Avenue 6 North Clark St. 
at 46th Street at Madison St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











40 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 


Copyright 1922, by S. W. Straus & Co. 





















BOOKS TO HELP AND INSPIRE 
BUSINESS MEN 


RETAIL SELLING. James W. Fisk . $1.75 
(Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
ohn B. Swinney) 


RETAIL BUYING. CurrronC. Frevp . 1.75 
(Jiarver’s Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney 


OBVIOUS ADAMS 


Robert R. UPDEGRAFF..........0. 75 
ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
Rusemis. Fh. COnwehds sos. cccccces 1.35 


WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH YOUR 
WILL POWER. Russett H.Conweuu .75 


IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS 
Lorin F, DELAND 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. Freperick W.Tayvor. 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF SHOP MANAGE- 


MENT. Freperick W. Taytor..... 2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
Cuartzs A. CONANT .. 2... .cccccce 3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


the threatened impairment of the cro), 
than to the shortage of material refer; 
able to the strike. 


ND although fuel is a primary e. 
and coke an absolute necessity in t!) 


among the coal miners, which involve. 
the largest number of men ever engage:| 
in a labor dispute in the country, docs 
not appear to have interfered serious!) 
with business anywhere, except in the 
mining regions. The production of pig 
iron and steel billets in April exceede: 
the output for March and the larger 
scale of activity in April was weli main 
tained during May. As a tangible ey) 
dence of the betterment in iron and stec| 
it is to be noted that the unfilled orders 
on the books of the United States Stee! 
Corporation on April 30th amounted to 
5,096,917 tons, a gain of 602,769 tons 
as compared with the total orders re 
ported at the end of March. 


APPRAISING THE SITUATION 


EITHER the long continued agita- 

tion over the revision of the tariff 
or the persistent efforts of a faction in 
Congress to enact a soldiers’ bonus bill 
of some sort or other have exerted « 
harmful or restraining influence in the 
markets and the same is true of the 
highly unsettled situation abroad and 
the unfavorable conditions surrounding 
the export trade. It is really very diffi- 
cult to appraise a situation which does 
not respond normally to current develop- 
ments or, at least, does not act in rela- 
tion to them as it has always acted in 
the past. Tariff tinkering for example 
has always been associated with indus- 
trial unsettlement and depression and 
the soldiers’ bonus bill can not be re- 
garded as a constructive factor, for if the 
legislation is carried into effect it will 
add largely to the already excessive 
burdens of Federal taxation, and this is 
the more apparent now than ever before 
in consequence of the assurance of a 
heavy treasury deficit. 


HERE are many careful and ex- 
perienced financial observers who 
while admitting the possibility of a still 











further advance in the speculative stock 


sential in all industry, and co; 


production of iron.and steel, the strike 
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J P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 
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DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 








MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘“Harper’s 

Magazine” receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, ‘“‘“Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to ““Harper’s’’ readers. 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 

Trust SERVICE FoR Corporations. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Ciu.oostnc Your INvestMENT BANKER. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


Systematic Savines PLan. Greenebaum Sons’ 
Bonk & Trust Company, La Salle and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, Ill. 

A Boox.er Descrininc EquiTaBLE SERVICE 
Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 

Common SENSE IN InvestinG MONEY AND 
THE Current Investment Guipe. 5S. W. 
Straus & Co., Straus Buildings, New York 
and Chicago. 

Tue Giant Enercy—E ecrricity. A booklet 
in popular form, which shows the attractive- 
ness of carefully selected public utility bonds, 
and deals largely with the wonderful growth 
in the electric light and power business. Pub- 
lished by The National City Company. Na- 
tional City Bank Building, New York. 

Income Burtpinc oN THE ByLiEspy TEN 
Payment Pian. H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, and 111 
Broadway, New York. 

Buitpinc with Bonps: A booklet dealing com- 
prehensively with familiar forms of invest- 
ment, especially First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


Income Tax: A pamphlet considering Federal 
Taxation of income, as provided by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921. National City Company, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 

Wasnineton, Heart or America. A booklet 
describing the investment opportunities in- 
volved in first mortgages on properties in 
Washington, D. C. Offered by the F. H. 
Smith Company, 815 Fifteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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market and a still further improvement 
in general industry are openly skept iva! 
regarding the development of a Jarge 
business at this time. They feel that 
there are too many adverse factors jn 
the situation here and abroad for that 
and they believe or profess to believe 
that activity will decrease again, as soon 
as the more urgent wants of this country 
—the results of two years and more of 
liquidation, readjustment and enforced 
economy—have been supplied. That 
there is a certain force in this line of 
argument is not to be denied, for even 
with the improvement that has been 
noted gener: ! business leaves much to 
be desired. here are large positions 
still to be liquidated; for example, fro en 
credits to be thawed-out and adjustments 
to be made. Confidence, though de- 
veloping slowly, is by no means restored 
and consumers are buying cautiously. 


WEARY OF DEPRESSION 


PPOSED to this view, however, is 

the undoubted fact that stocks 
have advanced and business has im- 
proved despite retarding factors; that 
there have been some constructive de- 
velopments, as, for example, a reduction 
in railway freight rates and wages; that 
the prospects of a large international 
German reparations loan are increas- 
ingly promising and that the growth of 
a more cheerful sentiment is clear]; 
apparent. If the community shows a 
disposition to ignore the force of adverse 
elements and magnify the favorable 
features, it is only another way of saying 
that it has become weary of depression; 
or maybe that it has taken the measure 
of the unfavorable factors and _ finds 
nothing in them to retard a forward 
movement. Conditions always govern 
the markets in the final analysis, of 
course, but sentiment and the force of 
suggestion and action is often a powerful 
influence in shaping price tendencies. 
And on this occasion sentiment, sugges- 
tion and action are fortified by a factor 
that is well nigh irresistible in specula- 
tion; namely an abundance of cheap 
money. There are elements of inflation 
about the monetary situation which is 
the great sustaining influence in the 
stock market and in general business at 
this time. 














Steady and Marked Improvement 
in General Business Conditions 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HILE there was no very decided 

change for the better in general 
business during June and while the situ- 
ation at this writing—early in July— 
leaves much to be desired, the evidences 
are not lacking of a further slow and 
moderate improvement in certain depart- 
ments of trade, and sentiment regarding 
the future is more hopefully inclined. 
It is not unlikely that the progress of 
industry toward recovery would have 
been more general and more rapid than 
it was last month but for the continu- 
ance of the strikes among the New Eng- 
land textile workers and the anthracite 
and bituminous coal miners and but for 
the threats, also, of a general walk-out 
by those classes of labor affected by the 
recent devisions of the United States 
Railroad Labor Board in the matter of 
wage reductions. 


BUSINESS FORGING AHEAD 


ESPITE these handicaps more busi- 
ness was transacted in the country 
during June than in May, in w hich 
month there was a decided betterment 
over April and the improvement in con- 
ditions now as compared with those pre- 
vailing in July last year is marked, indeed; 
while the stronger fundamental condi- 
tions augur well for the future. “ Existing 
irregularities and uncertainties,’ as 
noted by Dun’s review of the situation 
at the beginning of July, “detract some- 
what from the favorable features, but 
uniform recovery was not to be expected 
nor was it to be supposed that causes for 
hesitation would be wholly absent.” 
However opinions may differ regarding 
the full measure of improvement at- 





tained thus far, and the prospects of its 
continuance, there appears to be a gen- 
eral unanimity of views on the part of 
experienced observers that the worst of 
the inevitable post-war depression, as it 
affects this country, is over. 


hy is much to be regretted that the 
same cannot be said, with a like 
degree of assurance, of the conditions 
prevailing abroad, but that is impossible 
in view of the situation as it obtains in 
Russia; the, as yet, undeterniined status 
of the problems affecting German repa- 
rations and the failure, recently, of the 
negotiations for the proposed interna- 
tional loan to that country, to say noth- 
ing of the depreciated currencies and 
demoralized exchanges of the Central 
European Nations. These matters and 
some others—the liquidation of the 
$11,000,000,000 indebtedness to this 
country, for example—await an adjust- 
ment, and until the problems are settled 
or a definite understanding as to the 
ways and means of their settlement has 
been reached, international business can- 
not be conducted as in the past and this 
will become more apparent than it is at 
present in due course. 


IMPROVEMENT ABROAD 


N the meanwhile, however, the indus- 
try of England and France and of 
Western Europe in general has been ac- 
commodating itself slowly to a seemingly 
intolerable situation and has been forg- 
ing ahead in very much the same manner 
as our own. The most influential gen- 
eral factor in the revival of business here 
—and wherever it has manifested itself 
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‘No loss to any investor 
in forty-nine years 


The acid test of 49 years—nearly 
half a century of good times and 
bad—has been applied to our 
Safeguarded First Mortgage In- 


vestments. 


They have come through this 
test without ever causing any in- 
vestor a dollar’s loss of principal 
or interest. 


Forty-nine years’ experience in 
the field of first mortgage invest- 
ments in the National Capital has 
enabled us to develop a definite 
system of safeguards to protect 


investors against loss. 


Weare now offering, at 77, several 
issues, secured by new apartment 
buildings in Washington, D. C. 
How long 7% will be the prevailing 
rate on first mortgages in Wash- 
ington, it is impossible to say. 


Write today for full information. 
Ask for circular A-12 


Sie EU SMITH®. 
Sfounded 1873 
First Mortgage Investments 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















abroad—appears to have been the deple 
tion of stocks of merchandise and th 
wearing out of things of everyday use 
When forced to economize, a man o: 
woman can repair old garments or 
utilize old materials for a long while or 
do without—but a time always comes 
when the consumers ‘are forced by sheer 
necessity to enter the markets and re 
plenish their stores and supplies, selling 
what they have in goods or service to 
provide the means of purchase. 


LTHOUGH the purchasing power 
of the entire world has been greatly 
diminished by the collapse in values and 
the enormous losses sustained by the 
decline in prices of raw materials and 
manufactured wares, a certain amount 
of absorption has been in progress all 
the while. This, of course, has had the 
tendency to diminish the accumulations 
of merchandise throughout the country: 
a tendency which has been further ac- 
centuated by strikes and labor disturb- 
ances which naturally curtail the buy- 
ing and the production output of the 
communities or trades affected and by 
the cautious attitude of manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers who have been dis- 
inclined to manufacture or stock-up 
largely with finished goods in view of 
the unwillingness of the consuming pub- 
lic to pay prevailing prices, to say 
nothing of their absolute refusal, in many 
instances, to pay any advance whatever, 
even if justified by a higher cost of raw 
material. 


REPLENISHING STOCKS 


HAT the scarcity which is reported 

of certain articles of manufacture 

is due to a curtailment of output during 
the period—more than two years—de- 
voted to readjustments, liquidation and 
enforced economy rather than to any 
marked increase over the normal in 
consumptive demand admits of little if 
any doubt. Business is better; there is 
no denying of that fact, but the improve- 
ment has been poorly distributed, even 
in the industries that have displayed the 
greatest amount of vitality and some im- 
portant lines of trade have shown no re- 
vival whatever. The origin of the re- 
covery in the replenishment of stocks of 
merchandise depleted by months of buy- 
ing on a subnormal basis raises some 



































The trademark of the 

Hartford Fire Insu.- 

ance Co. Engraved by 
TIMOTHY COLE 








OR years the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 

has been selling, under its widely known trade- 
mark, sound indemnity against direct and indirect 
loss by fire. 








Today this trademark on a policy symbolizes not 
only the Hartford’s financial strength and century-old 
reputation for the fulfillment of its policy obligations, 
but a service in preventing fires that has eliminated 
many unnecessary losses. 


The knowledge and experience of the Hartford's 
Fire Prevention Engineers are offered free of charge 
to all policy-holders in correcting conditions that 
invite fire upon the premises of the insured. 








This double protection service should be your 
incentive for insisting upon a Hartford policy. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co, 


write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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Safe Investments 


Where can you find a class 
of investments that are safe, 
as a class—each and every 
one of them safe? 


STRAUS BONDS, as a class, 
are safe. Each issue is safe. 


Every bond is safe. 


We invite investigation of 
these securities. Write to- 
day for 


Booklet H-1209 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


GSTABLISHED 1882 # OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES # INCORPORATED 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue 6 North Clark St. 
at 46th Street at Madison St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
40 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 


____ — 








. by S. 


W. Straus & Co, 





Copyright 1922 











BOOKS TO HELP AND INSPIRE 
BUSINESS MEN 


RETAIL SELLING. Jamzs W. Fisk . $1.75 
Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 


RETAIL BUYING. CurrronC. Frevp . 1.75 


Harper's Retail Business Series edited by 
John B. Swinney) 
OBVIOUS ADAMS 
Ropert R. UppEGRAFF............ 75 


ACRES OF DIAMONDS 
Russet, H. CoNwELL 

WHAT YOU CAN DO WITH YOUR 
WILL POWER. Russett H.Conweiti .75 


IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS 
Lorin F. DELAND....... 


PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MAN- 
AGEMENT. Freperick W. Tayvor. 2.50 


PRINCIPLES OF SHOP MANAGE- 
MENT. Frepgrick W. Taytor..... 2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF BANKING 
Cuaruus A. CONaNnT.............- 3.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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CONDITIONS 


doubt as to the enduring quality of 


the 
improvement, for experienced obser\ ers 


are unable to determine whether {he 
demand: will continue after the fillinv-in 
process has been completed and _ the 
urgent wants of the consuming public 
have been satisfied. In other words 
betterment may be of a special 
temporary character. 


the 
ind 


O question regarding the adequacy 

of the producing capacity of the 
country is involved in the reported 
shortage of merchandise, for, in the opin- 
ion of various trade authorities, the po- 
tential output of our mills and factories, 
which was largely increased during the 
war, is in excess of present requirements 
and in excess also, probably, of the 
normal consuming demand under condi- 
tions of peace. If such, indeed, be the 
case, the situation will disclose itself in 
an active competition for business on 
the part of the leading commercial and 
trading nations in the free markets of the 
world later on. And the successful com- 
petitor will be the country that has the 
lowest manufacturing and_transporta- 
tion costs and the best system of credits 
for the fina” ing of international trade. 


PENALIZED BY HIGH COSTS 


HILE the question of competition 

in the field of foreign trade may 

appear to be remote, and particularly so 

in view of the great unsettlement abroad, 

it isin reality not so. In a review of the 

iron and steel industry, for example, at 

the beginning of July, the Tron Age, a 

recognized authority on the subject, took 
occasion to say that: 


Lower prices (abroad) and easier credit 
arrangements are diverting world business 
from the United States. An order for one 
thousand tons of steel bars was lost to Eu- 
rope at a price delivered in Buenos Aires $7 
below the American quotation. Canadian 
purchases of Welsh tin plate for four montis 
are nearly three times those of the American 
product, quite reversing the ratio of pre-war 
times. 


HIS may seem but a trifling matter, 

but it is a straw which indicates in 
which direction the industrial wind is 
blowing. High cost of labor, fuel and 
transportation are holding American iron 
and products at a price level above that 


See ROD BE 8 
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Why Miller Bonds Pay 7% or 712% 


Do you know why you can get 7% or 714% on Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds, although most securities of equal grade pay considerably less? 


The answer is this: 


The South is an eager borrower of money to develop 


its vast resources, to provide funds for its expanding business, and to erect 
buildings to house its growing population. 


The South borrows at 7% and 7\4 % because it is profitable to do so. 


The rate measures the extent to which opportunity for the use of money has outstripped 
the supply of available funds. Until the resources of the region are fully exploited, 
the South will continue to pay a more liberal rate than fully-developed sections. 


Miller Bonds are secured by a first mortgage on an apart- 
ment house, hotel, or other income-producing property— 
by a first claim on earnings of the building—and by monthly 
payments which the borrower makes to meet principal and | 

‘o-day,” | 
which shows in detail why these Southern bonds pay 7°% or \ 


Mail the coupon for booklet, “‘ The South 


interes¢. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 


Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: 7% or 71-2% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILLER & CG. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


2300 HURT BUILDING 
“First —The Investor's Welfare’’ 





MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC., 
2300 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


' Dear Sirs: 


| Please send me copy of your booklet, ‘“‘The 
l South To-day,” and description of a good 

, first mortgage bond investment of ¢__, 

' maturing in about years. (These 

' blanks need not be filled in, but the inform- 

| ation helps us to give the investor personal 

| attention). | 
i 

{ 

I 

! 


| Name 
Address __ 


' City and State a 











of various foreign producers, and Belgium 
and other European countries have ac- 
tually been able to deliver pig iron at 
Pacific Coast ports to better advantage 
than the same products could be sold 
and delivered by rail from Duluth and 
Steelton, Minnesota. To overcome this 
competition, which is due in part to 
very low ocean freights, the transconti- 
nental railways have reduced rates on 
pig iron from the mines at points men- 
tioned to the Pacific Coast from $16.10 
to $10 per gross ton. It is not difficult 
to comprehend that if European pro- 
ducers are able to compete successfully 
with our own iron masters in certain 
parts of our own country that we will 
stand but a poor show of obtaining a 
large share of the business originating 
in foreign markets. 


AS TO “DUMPING” 


RUE it is without doubt that the 
country was a large exporter of 
finished steel products before the war, 
but this was secured, in part—and upon 
some occasions in very large part—by 
the practice known as “dumping”; that 











is, of selling goods in the foreign markets 
at a price far below that charged to 
American consumers. Upon one notable 
occasion, for example, American steel 
rails, standard sections, which cost the 
railways here $28 a ton were delivered at 
Aden, “‘laid down,” at $19 a ton net. It 
was maintained at the time that the 
transaction enabled the rolling mills to 
operate at full capacity and thus furnish 
employment for American workmen, and 
that the price, averaged with the price of 
rails consumed at home, showed a profit, 
which was probably the case. But to 
what extent the practice of “dumping” 
can be pursued now, if there is any in- 
tention of resorting to it at all, is a 
question. 


VERYTHING that enters into the 
manufacture of steel is unquestion- 

ably very much higher now than it was 
before the war, and there appears to be 
no prospect of a re-establishment of pre- 
war prices for years to come. True it is 
that there have been reductions in wages 
and that a cut in freight rates became 
operative on July Ist, but both items— 
the most important elements in the 
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| Oo SHARES 


N INVESTOR in the 8% Pre- 
| ferred Stock of 


Standard Gas and 
| Electric Company 


receives a high return with an un- 
usual degree of stability, from a 
| large organization whose securities 
| have an active National market. 
The Preferred Shares are listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


Dividends are paid in March, 
June, September and December 


| Ask for Descriptive Circular H-11 
| H.M. Byllesby and Co 
208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State Sr. 
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For 37 years we have been serving inves- 

tors who require the maximum interest 
4 

yieid with prompt payment of interest and 


principal. More than 30 insurance and 
investment companies have invested their 
funds in Forman Securities. ‘‘How to Select 
Safe Bonds" is an interesting booklet that 
points the way to sound investing. For 
free copy tear this ad out, write your 
name and address in margin, and mail 
to us. No salesman will call. 
GEORGE M. FORMAN &CO. 
First Mortgage Investments 
Dept. 23 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
37 Years Without Loss to 
a Customer 











The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on second page following. 














equation of costs—remain far above the 
level of 1914, while coal and coke, w \)jch 
are highly essential in the manufac‘ \;r¢ 
of iron and steel, are very high; force: to 
an exorbitant level in recent months hy 
the coal strike. Although the dead)ock 
which has continued for months bet ween 
the mine owners and the miners jay 
and doubtless will be broken in time, jt 
is difficult to conceive of conditions jn 
the near future which will establish fe! 
permanently upon a pre-war basis. [ny 
fact, all developments and all tendencies 
of the times point unmistakably to an 
era of higher prices than in the past fora 
more or less indefinite period. 


SUBSIDIZED SHIPPING 


RICES are higher abroad, also, than 

they were before the war, and labor 
and industrial conditions in Europe are 
far from ideal; but the ratio of advanc- 
ing production costs and of advancing 
prices does not appear to have been as 
extensive for some articles abroad as at 
home. For one thing, Europe appears 
to have enjoyed an advantage in low 
ocean freights as against our very 
high transportation charges by rail. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that when 
it comes to international trade, the 
countries which command cheap car- 
riage by water are very much favored as 
against their rivals. Some part of this 
handicap as it affects the nation may be 
overcome if Congress enacts a ship sub- 
sidy bill; but there can be no assurance 
on that point. In so far as experience 
goes, subsidies granted to shipping hav: 
never given wholly satisfactory results, 
and they have come to be regarded as 
a doubtful expedient at best. 


T appeals to many persons as highly 

anomalous, of course, that at a time 
when the United States Senate has in 
contemplation the enactment of a ship 
subsidy bill it is discussinga tariff measure 
which has established tentative rates so 
high, in some instances, that if incorpo- 
rated in the definitive bill they can have no 
other effect than to exclude some articles 
of foreign manufacture entirely and to 
curtail general importations materially. 
This may be a highly desirable develop- 
ment; though the protests of many 
manufacturers and business men, irre- 
spective of party, and of many chambers 
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J P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 











DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


of : Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 
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- [| MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
i No. 22 Old Broad Street 








| MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
| 14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
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Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world. 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘“Harper’s 

Magazine” receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, ““Harper’s Monthly”’ is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to ‘“‘Harper’s” readers. 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 
Trust SERVICE FoR Corporations. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York 
Halsey, 
Chicago, Il. 


Cxoostnc Your INVESTMENT BANKER. 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., 


Systematic Savincs PLan. Greenebaum Sons’ 
Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


A Book.etr Descripinc EQuITABLE SERVICE 
Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 

Common Sense 1N INvestTING MONEY AND 
THE CurRRENT INVESTMENT GuIDE.  S. W. 
Straus & Co., Straus Buildings, New York 
and Chicago. 


Tae Grant Eneray—E tectricity. A booklet 
in popular form, which shows the attractive- 
ness of carefully selected public utility bonds, 
and deals largely with the wonderful growth 
in the electric light and power business. Pub- 
lished by The National City Company. Na- 
tional City Bank Building, New York. 

Income BurtpING ON THE By.tiespy TEN 
Payment Pian. H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany, 208 S, La Salle St., Chicago, and 111 
Broadway, New York. 


Bur_pine with Bonps: A booklet dealing com- 
prehensively with familiar forms of invest- 
ment, especially First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


Income Tax: A pamphlet considering Federal 
Taxation of income, as provided by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921. National City Company, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 


Tue Srory or tae Morteacerte and First 
MortGaGe Sarecuarps are two booklets 
dealing with first-mortgage investments in 
the nation’s capital. Write The F. H. Smith 
Company, 1414-1416 I Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. » for copies. 
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CONDITIONS 


of commerce and boards of trade wold 
seem to indicate otherwise or at rs 
that there are two sides to the ques 

of tariff revision. But these comme ts 
are not concerned so much with tliat 
phase of legislation as with the seeming 
absurdity of voting a large appropria- 
tion to encourage shipping—foreign !)si- 
ness—after enacting a measure c¢alc- 
lated to limit or prevent its growth and 
development. 


EXCESS PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


age teers bearing upon the coun- 
try’sexport trade are destined to he- 
come of increasing importance in the 
future, and particularly so if after the 
more urgent requirements of the home 
market are satisfied it is made clear that 
the production capacity of the country is 
in excess of the consumptive demand. In 
that event the striving for business in 
the world’s markets will become incre:s- 
ingly active with results that cannot 
be clearly foreseen. This because the 
capacity for production has increased 
abroad as it has at home, as a result of 
the war, a feature which has resulted in 
the enactment by various of the Euro- 
pean countries of high tariffs, some of 
which contain curious provisions against 
the practice of “dumping,” inserted 
probably for protecting the national in- 
dustries from dislocation through the 
flooding of home markets with cheap 
foreign goods. 


HERE was much of disappointment 

in financial circles here and abroad 
around the middle of June in the failure 
of the international committee of bank- 
ers assembled at Paris, for the purpose of 
discussing the financial and economic 
rehabilitation of Europe, to recommend 
the flotation of a great international loan 
to Germany. For some reason, which 
has never been made clear, the financial 
markets everywhere were greatly en- 
couraged in the hope, which amounted 
in some instances to a firm conviction, 
that the reparations matter, with all its 
vexations and with all its actual and 
potential disturbances, was at last in the 
way of definite settlement. But the 


bankers found that there were appar- 
ently irreconcilable differences of opinion 
between the members of the Reparation: 
the French refusing to 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


make any concession in the terms of an- 
nual paymentsthat might tend to abridge 
the rights of France and the bankers, in 
consequence, could not devise a loan 
whichthey could recommendto investors. 


AN UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


HETHER anything of a beneficial 
\ character can be arranged at the 
International Conference, which assem- 
bled originally at Genoa and which has 
reassembled at The Hague, is a question 
which time alone can determine, but very 
little apparently is expected of it abroad 
in the way of actual accomplishments, 
and it looks very much as though the 
intolerable situation prevailing in Russia 
and the great uncertainty which sur- 
rounds the German reparations matter 
are destined to continue for some time 
longer. That such should be the case is 
highly unfortunate, of course, for, despite 
any recovery that has been noted in 
industry in Europe, general business can 
do no more than limp along while the 


Increase Your Knowledge o 


BONDS 


The new, revised and illustrated edition of our popular booklet 
“Bonds— Questions Answered 
—Terms Defined” 
is full of authoritative information of the sort needed by those 


who are not experienced investors in bonds. For those who 
know bonds it is equally valuable as a reference book. 
36 Pages in This Book 
explainthe questions whichextended experience shows are most 
frequently asked by bond buyers. It is written in non-technical 
style and givesdefinitions ofthe most commonlyused bond terms. 
Write for booklet HM-24 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. 





INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
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economic conditions remain as they are. ee — 
209 S. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 10 Post Office Sq. Land Title Bldg. 


It is wholly deplorable, and it seems well- 
° ° “e DETROIT 8T. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
nigh incredible that some way out of the Ford Bldg. Security Blig. First Wis.Nat.Bk.Bidg. Metropolitan Bk. Bldg. 


difficulty has not been found long ere | — eS 


this. ae 
Be Odd Lots 


RREGULAR and somewhat reaction- 
John Muir & Co. 


ary tendencies have developed in the 
stock market in recent weeks, and bonds 
have been somewhat slower of sale than 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
26 Court St. 
BROOKLYN 














in the recent past, but the signs of hesi- 
tation appear to be incident to mid- 
summer dullness and there are no clear 
indications of any definite change in tend- 
encies. In other words, the majority of 
observers look for afurtherimprovement, 
and particularly so if the pending labor 
difficulties are adjusted satisfactorily and 
if the present promises of the harvests, 
which arefavorable, are realized. Despite 
the coal strike, the car loadings of the 
railroads compare favorably with the 
preceding year, and the iron and steel 
industry holds its recent gains, with 
operations at about 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Relaxing tendencies for money 
are attested by the reduction of the 
minimum discount rate of the Bank of 
England from 4 to 3% per cent and the 
reduction of the discount rate on com- 
mercial paper by the Federal Reserve 
banks of New York and Boston from 
+!) to 4 per cent. 


61 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


100 Share Lots 
amend 


The Right Bank 


In The Right Place 


The Continental and Commercial 
Banks are situated at a point 
from which they can serve Amer- 
ican business interests to the best 
advantage. 


I” | The CONTINENTAL and 
: COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 




































































Biltmore Handwoven Homespun | 


Strictty handwoven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but new sheep’s wool. 

Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No aniline dyes used. Every color guaranteed. 

We use no famb’s wool because it shrinks almost as fong as it lasts. 

After we dye the wool in its raw state, we card, spin, weave and dry-clean it, then scour it two hours ix 
hot Ivory Soap suds, and dry it on tentct hook fences in the sun. 

There are about two hundred weaves and colors, and we never make two batches of the same pattern just 
alike. It is not casy to blend hand-dyed colors to exactly the same shade when in some cases there are as 
many as cight colors of wool in onc mixing, and even if we could achieve the sameness that is produced by 
machine methods we would not like to do it, for there is a charm in the fact that a person is likely never to 
sce two suits of Biltmore Handwoven Homespun that exactly match. 

Biltmore Homespuns are made ia a very old-fashioned way—yjust as we have made them for 20 years. 

They were originated by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the famous Biltmore Estate, and are the outgrowth 
of her philanthropy thru the establishment of an Industrial School ir Biltmore Village, where boys and girls 
were taught Wood-Carving and Hand-Wcaving. 

The school had its beginning back in 1901. It grew from year to ycar until the workers were permitted 
to sell their handiwork. Later it became known as the Biltmore Estate Industries, and after it had outgrown 
the bounds of a school it tas sold to Mr. F. L. Sccly, who built and operates Grove Park Inn (the finest 
resort hotel in the world), focated only a short distance from Biltmore Village. 

Old English Shop buildings were built on the grounds at the Inn. More looms were built by our own 
men and boys and we have grown until now it is the largest hand-weaving industry in the world, and we have 
friends who patronize us as far away as China, Uruguay, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Cuba, Mexico, 
Argentine, Norway, Canada, Great Britain and thousands upon thousands of towns and citics at home. 

We have been awarded two gold and one silver medals. 

Biltmore Handwoven Homespuns ate not like any other in the world. They have a character and 
individuality of their own. : 

They are not loose, shaggy, baggy weaves, such as onc usually associates with the name homespun. They 
are not simply sport goods, for though we make many beautifol sport weaves and they are worn in golf suits 
and the like by some of the wealthiest mcn and women in the United States, still our biggest business and 
the patterns to which we devote most attention are those for ladics’ Suits and Coats. 


We weave three weights : 

** Regular,’’ which is a very substantial, closcly woven cloth, quite hard twist, and weighs about 734 to 
8 ounces to the yard, 28 to 29 inches wide. 

“Light Weight’ is made of preciscly the same yarn, but has 300 less threads to the same width and 
weighs about 6 ounces to the yard. It simply is 


woven more looscly and is an idcal weight for Hand Loom, Built 


ladics’ suits. ; 

“Overcoat’’ is made by drawing three threads of } ty ad 
together and making ptactically a triple thread. aa ome 
The overcoat cloth is of a wonderful icxture and shop 


weighs about 14 ounces to the yard. 

All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on cither side. We have seen men’s suits 
that had been worn two and three years, thea 
turned inside out and made over. 


Regular <zcights 3.50 per yard 
Light weights 3.25 per yard 
Overcoat weights $4.50 per yard 
Seven to cight yards are required for a 
lady’s suit, 
Samples costing us 10c cach will Fe sent on 
request. Please do not put us to this expense un- 
Icss you are seriously considering our homespun 


Established 1901 ; 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N.C. Wee 
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Railway and Coal Problems 
with Moderate General Improvement 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HAT somewhat quieter conditions 
than have prevailed of late should 
have characterized the course of general 
business during July is not, of course, 
surprising in view of the fact that in ad- 
dition to the inactivity which is always 
incident to midsummer and which is a 
natural reflection of the uncertainties 
which surround the outcome of the har- 
vests, the markets had a number of ad- 
verse factors to deal with. Included 
within this category, and by far the most 
important among the restraining and re- 
tarding influences, was the wide expan- 
sion of labor troubles throughout the 
country and, in particular, the strikes 
affecting the railroad and the coal in- 
dustries. These two disputes were re- 
sponsible for the unemployment of more 
than a million wage earners, which im- 
paired the purchasing power of the com- 
munity to a large extent and, naturally, 
also, many other lines of business were 
hampered by the scarcity and high price 
of fuel and by the delays attendant upon 
the movements of freight. 
RETARDING INFLUENCE 
T is traditional, of course, that troubles 
never come singly, and upon the pres- 
ent occasion—in addition to the strikes 
among the railway shop workers and the 
anthracite and bituminous coal miners, 
to say nothing of the New England tex- 
tile mill operations—the industrial and 
manufacturing community has had to 
contend with a seemingly interminable 
discussion in the United States Senate 
concerning the revision of the tariff. In 
reality, this question has been before 
Congress for upwards of a year and a 
half and before the country for even a 
longer period, for it figured prominently 
in the presidential campaign of 1920. 
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But the unsettling influences of ar im- 
pending change in the duties assessable 
on imports has been far less upon this 
occasion—until quite recently—than in 
the past, in consequence, apparently, of 
the extreme depression that prevailed in 
general industry, when the task of revis- 
ing the schedules was first taken in hand. 


HAT the attitude of the merchant 

and the manufacturer toward the 
tariff should have undergone a modi- 
fication in recent weeks and that the 
acrimonious arguments over the im- 
pending changes should have reasserted 
some of their former influence in busi- 
ness affairs is not in the least surprising, 
for, despite the hesitation of the moment 
the signs of a reawakening of industry 
have been accumulating upon every 
hand, and the belief is general, that the 
forward movement will be resumed as 
soon as the temporary and transitory 
obstacles in the way of improvement 
shall have been removed. Naturally 
men will not buy largely and confidently 
of merchandise for future delivery if any 
serious doubt or uncertainty prevails re- 
garding the manner in which values may 
be affected by tariff changes. True it is, 
no doubt, that if they were certain of an 
advance in the rates of some special 
article they might stock up extensively, 
but all experience goes to prove that 
speculative buying to take advantage of 
a higher tariff is a dangerous experiment. 


CALCULATIONS AT FAULT 


AKE the McKinley. Act of 1890, for 

example. Everyone knew that the 
rates were to be advanced sky-high, for 
the entire campaign which resulted in 
the election of President Harrison was 
waged on the issue of high protection, 
and, in consequence, when the tariff bill 
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Biltmore Handwoven Homespun 


Strictty handwoven and containing absolutely not a fibre of anything but new sheep’s wool. 

Hand-dyed with vegetable and ALIZARINE dyes. No aniline dyes used. Every color guaranteed. 

We use no lamb’s wool because it shrinks almost as fong as it lasts. 

After we dyc the wool in its raw state, we card, spin, weave and dry-clcan it, then scour it two hours in 
hot Ivory Soap suds, and dry it on tentcr hook fences in the sun. 

There ate about two hundred weaves and colors, and we never make two batches of the same pattern just 
alike. It is not casy to blend hand-dyed colors to exactly the same shade when in some cases there arc as 
many as cight colors of wool in onc mixing, and cven if we could achieve the sameness that is produced by 
machine methods we would not like to do it, for there is a charm in the fact that a person is likely never to 
see two suits of Biltmore Handwoven Homespun that exactly match. 

Biltmore Homespuns are made ia a very old-fashioned way—just as we have made them for 20 years. 

They were originated by Mrs. Geo. W. Vanderbilt on the famous Biltmore Estate, and are the outgrowth 
of her emmy thru the establishment of an Industrial School in Biltmore Vailage, where boys and girls 
were taught Wood-Carving and Hand-Wcaving. 

The school had its beginning back in 1901. It grew from year to ycar until the workers were permitted 
to sell their handiwork. Later 1t became known as the Biltmore Estate Industries, and after it had outgrown 
the bounds of a school it was sold to Mr. F. L. Scely, who built and operates Grove Park Inn (the fincst 
resort hotel in the world), focated only a short distance from Biltmore Village. 

Old English Shop buildings were built on the grounds at the Inn. More looms were built by our own 
men and boys and we have grown until now it is the largest hand-weaving industry in the world, and we have 
friends who patronize us as far away as China, Uruguay, Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, Japan, Cuba, Mexico, 
Argentine, Norway, Canada, Great Britain and thousands upon thousands of towns and citics at home. 

We have been awarded two gold and one silver medals. 

Biltmore Handwoven Homespuns are not like any other in the world. They have a character and 
indivicvality of their own. 

They are not loose, shaggy, baggy weaves, such as onc usually associates with the name homespun. They 
are not simply sport goods, for though we make many beautiful sport weaves and they are worn in golf suits 
and the like by some of the wealthicst men and women in the United States, still our biggest business and 
the patterns to which we devote most attention are those for ladies’ Suits and Coats. 


We weave three weights : 


** Regular,’’ which is a very substantial, closcly woven cloth, quite hard twist, and weighs about 7 14 to 
8 ounces to the yard, 28 to 29 inches wide. 

“ Light Weight” is made of preciscly the same yarn, but has 300 [ess threads to the same width and 
weighs about 6 ounces to the yard. It simply is 
woven morte looscly and is an ideal weight for 
ladies’ suits. 





Hand Loom, Built 








“‘Overcoat”’ is made by drawing three threads " oy a 
together and making practically a triple thread. “a own 






The overcoat cloth is of a wonderful icxture and 
weighs about 14 ounces to the yard. 

All Biltmore Homespuns are preciscly the 
same on cither side. We have secn men’s suits 
that had been worn two and three ycars, then 
turned inside out and made over. 


Regular <7cights 3.50 per yard 
Light weights 3.25 per yard 
Overcoat weights $4.50 per yard 


Seven to cight yards are required for a 
lady's suit, 

Samplcs costing us 10c cach will te sent on 
tequest. Please do not put us to this expense un- 
icss you are seriously considering our homespun 
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Biltmore Industries 


Established 1901 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N.C. * 
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Railway and Coal Problems 
with Moderate General Improvement 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HAT somewhat quieter conditions 

than have prevailed of late should 
have characterized the course of general 
business during July is not, of course, 
surprising in view of the fact that in ad- 
dition to the inactivity which is always 
incident to midsummer and which is a 
natural reflection of the uncertainties 
which surround the outcome of the har- 
vests, the markets had a number of ad- 
verse factors to deal with. Included 
within this category, and by far the most 
important among the restraining and re- 
tarding influences, was the wide expan- 
sion of labor troubles throughout the 
country and, in particular, the strikes 
affecting the railroad and the coal in- 
dustries. These two disputes were re- 
sponsible for the unemployment of more 
than a million wage earners, which im- 
paired the purchasing power of the com- 
munity to a large extent and, naturally, 
also, many other lines of business were 
hampered by the scarcity and high price 
of fuel and by the delays attendant upon 
the movements of freight. 


RETARDING INFLUENCE 


T is traditional, of course, that troubles 

never come singly, and upon the pres- 
ent occasion—in addition to the strikes 
among the railway shop workers and the 
anthracite and bituminous coal miners, 
to say nothing of the New England tex- 
tile mill operations—the industrial and 
manufacturing community has had to 
contend with a seemingly interminable 
discussion in the United States Senate 
concerning the revision of the tariff. In 
reality, this question has been before 
Congress for upwards of a year and a 
half and before the country for even a 
longer period, for it figured prominently 
in the presidential campaign of 1920. 





But the unsettling influences of ar im- 
pending change in the duties assessable 
on imports has been far less upon this 
occasion—until quite recently—than in 
the past, in consequence, apparently, of 
the extreme depression that prevailed in 
general industry, when the task of revis- 
ing the schedules was first taken in hand. 


HAT the attitude of the merchant 

and the manufacturer toward the 
tariff should have undergone a modi- 
fication in recent weeks and that the 
acrimonious arguments over the im- 
pending changes should have reasserted 
some of their former influence in busi- 
ness affairs is not in the least surprising, 
for, despite the hesitation of the moment 
the signs of a reawakening of industry 
have been accumulating upon every 
hand, and the belief is general, that the 
forward movement will be resumed as 
soon as the temporary and transitory 
obstacles in the way of improvement 
shall have been removed. Naturally 
men will not buy largely and confidently 
of merchandise for future delivery if any 
serious doubt or uncertainty prevails re- 
garding the manner in which values may 
be affected by tariff changes. True it is, 
no doubt, that if they were certain of an 
advance in the rates of some special 
article they might stock up extensively, 
but all experience goes to prove that 
speculative buying to take advantage of 
a higher tariff is a dangerous experiment. 


CALCULATIONS AT FAULT 


AKE the McKinley Act of 1890, for 
example. Everyone knew that the 
rates were to be advanced sky-high, for 
the entire campaign which resulted in 
the election of President Harrison was 
waged on the issue of high protection, 
and, in consequence, when the tariff bill 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


was before Congress and the full meas- 
ure of the advance in the duties became 
known every importer and dealer in 
foreign merchandise stocked up largely. 
And with what result? First, politically. 
The McKinley Act became a law in Oc- 
tober, 1890, and the speculative buyers 
of merchandise immediately marked up 
the price of everything, whether subject 
to a tariff change or not, in order to reap 
a profit. The consumer had to pay more 
for his cigars and tobacco, wearing ap- 
parel and linen, tin plate, pig iron and 
structural steel. This happened just be- 
fore the November elections, at which 
the Republican party, which was re- 
sponsible for the bill, suffered a crushing 
defeat. 
OR example, the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress (1889-91) was made up of 166 
Republicans and 159 Democrats, while 
the Fifty-second Congress (1891-93) was 
composed of but 88 Republicans and 236 
Democrats. Two years later the Re- 
publicans lost the control of the Senate 
and President Harrison was inducted out 
of office. The second, or financial and 
economic consequences of the McKinley 
Act are not as clearly defined, perhaps, 
as the political, for an industrial reaction 
was in progress in Europe at the time 
and this country was already feeling the 
effects of the free silver purchasing act 
which culminated in the great panic of 
1893. But instead of exerting a stimula- 
ting effect, industry actually contracted 
and languished under the high duties im- 
posed by the McKinley Act. The con- 
suming public objected to exorbitant 
prices, bought sparingly and denounced 
the measure in no uncertain terms, and 
it is doubtful if the speculators who 
loaded up in anticipation of the higher 
duties ever realized much of a profit. 


GERMAN MORATORIUM 


‘HIS of course is not the place for 
partisan discussions and the refer- 
ences to the political and economic con- 
sequences of the high tariff act of 1890 
are made with no such intent, but merely 
to emphasize the point that no one can 
tell in advance of its actual enactment 
and operation what effect a new tariff 
will have on business. Since the passage 
of the first tariff act in 1789, there have 
been upwards of thirty such measures. 





The country has prospered under son. 
and muddled along somehow unde: 
others, and it will probably do so unti! 
the end of time. The transition fro 
one set of schedules and rates to an 
other has, practically, always been at- 
tended by a certain amount of uncer 
tainty in business, so that the influence 
of the measure now pending in Congress 
is not necessarily a matter of great con 
cern. True it is that the bill in the matter 
of high duties is strongly reminiscent of 
the McKinley Act, and true it is also that 
the public is no more disposed now than 
it was in 1890 to pay higher prices for 
anything. But even admitting such to 
be the case, it does not follow that 
history will repeat itself. 


HERE was still another develop- 
ment which may have contributed 
something to the quieter conditions pre- 
vailing in general business during July, 
and that was a distinct turn for the worse 
in the foreign situation. In appealing to 
the Allied Reparations Commission, for 
example, for a moratorium in connection 
with the cash payment due July 15th 
and for two years and a half thereafter, 
Germany made, in the opinion of many 
careful observers both here and abroad, 
what amounts to a confession of in- 
solvency. Although this request was 
denied, pending an examination of its 
merits by the Allied Committee on 
Guarantees, and pending, also, the 
formulation of a plan that will vest the 


supervision and control of Germany’s 


finances with that body, the question of 
bankruptcy, actual or prospective, ap- 
pears to be in process of an actual dem- 
onstration. 


CHEAP CURRENCY, DEAR GOODS 


AKE for example the German mark, 
which has a normal or mint par of 

23.8 cents. It has been declining stead- 
ily ever since the request for the post- 
ponement of the cash payment or the 
moratorium was made and denied, until 
on July 29th it touched the low level of 
15%% one-hundredths of one cent. It is 
difficult to express a fraction such as this 
so that an average person can appreciate 
its meaning and significance, but this can 
be illustrated in another way. Prior to 
the war, for instance, it wascustomary to 
estimate one dollar as the cquivalent, 
roughly, of 4 marks, whereas, at the 



































Expediting 


business abroad 


AN AMERICAN export firm cabled its 
representative in care of our Paris 
Office to call upon an important cus- 
tomer in Naples. 


Our travel expert looked up sched- 
ules and connections for the repre- 
sentative, purchased his tickets, helped 
him secure passport visés and gave him 
a letter to our Naples correspondent. 
While the salesman was en route, our 
office wired ahead to reserve hotel 
accommodations. 


Upon his arrival in Naples, our cor- 
respondent there accorded him a num- 
ber of courtesies in our name and hon- 
ored his Equitable Letter of Credit, 
paying him the equivalent of his dollar 
drafts in Lire, at the prevailing rate of 
exchange. 


Facilitating the transaction of 
foreign business and saving the valu- 
able time of our customers’ represen- 
tatives are daily services rendered by 
our offices abroad. 


The officers of our Foreign Department will welcome an op- 
. . - *y*_* - . - . . P 
portunity to explain our facilities for handling foreign business, 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


LONDON 
3 King William St., E.C.4 


37 WALL STREET 


PARIS 
23 Rue de la Paix 
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An iii, 


| Preferred Stock 





HE 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 

of Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany is non-callable and is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. Par 
value of shares is $50. It may be 
purchased for cash or on the 10- 
Payment Plan. 


This well-known Preferred Stock is 
backed by investments in modern, 
growing properties supplying neces- 
sary services for 578 citiesand towns 
with a total population of approxi- 
mately 2,250,000, in sixteen states. 
Operated properties have 30,000 
home shareholders. 

Dividends payable quarterly. Earnings more 


thantwice Preferred Stock dividend require- 


ments. 
Ask for Circular H-11 


H. M. Byllesby and Co 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 
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Unbroken Safety 


STRAUS BONDS are backed 
by an unbroken record of 
forty years of safety. They 
are paid in cash when due 
and free their holders from 
worry and care. 


Write today for descriptive 
literature, and ask for 


Booklet I - 1209 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1862 © OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES ¢ INCORPORATED 


STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 


at Madison St. 
CHICAGO 


at 46th Street 
NEW YORK 


40 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 
© 1922, S. W. S. & Co. 





STRAUS BUILDING 
6 North Clark St. 














CONDITIONS 


figure mentioned above, a dollar would 
now buy 650 marks and have a few pfen- 
nigs over. Nothing, of course, but a 
sickening depreciation of the paper mark 
has ever been possible as a result of 
Germany’s policy of insistent inflation, 
and there has been no change in this 
particular recently, despite her request 
for a moratorium. 


Fy oy to the last statement 
available of the Reichsbank, for 
example—that for the week ended July 
23rd—there was an increase in circu- 
lation of 1,589,000,000 marks, in that 
single week alone, making an increase of 
18,597,000,000 within one month and an 
increase of 62,984,000,000, or 551% per 
cent, since the beginning of the year. As 
measured by the depreciation of the 
paper mark, the advance in the price of 
all commodities in Germany has been 
enormous. This is shown by an exam- 
ination of the wholesale price index, 
based on the average prices of 98 articles 
of everyday use, compiled by the Frank- 
furter Zeitung and which is employed by 
that journal as a basis for statistical 
calculations. Taking the average of 
prices prevailing around July Ist, 1914, 
as the base figure of 100, the comparisons 
are as follows: 


Jan'y 1, 1920 March 1, 1922 

July 1,1914 100 March 1, 1922 5427 
Jan’y 1, 1920 1997 April 1, 1922 6722 
Jan’y 1, 1921 2127 May 1, 1922 7379 
Jan’y 1, 1922 4238 June 1, 1922 7841 
Feb. 1, 1922 4612 July 1, 1922 9140 


AN IMPENDING COLLAPSE 


HAT Germany’s finances are drift- 

ing rapidly into a condition like 
that prevailing in Russia or Austria, 
where the circulating medium has be- 
come a measure of weight or volume 
rather than a unit of value, admits of no 
serious doubt, and continued inflation 
will lead inevitably to a complete demor- 
alization of the financial and industrial 
system. This must be as well known in 
Germany as it is elsewhere, but the 
remedy is not as simple as it would seem, 
or rather the corrective is not easy to 
apply. For the evil of inflation centers 
in the fact that in course of time the 
flood of cheap and nasty paper money 
becomes incorporated in all the financial 
and commercial activities of the un- 
fortunate nation. It does very well for 




















UPWARD 





USINESS cannot stand still. It 

must either move forward or 
fall behind. As the farmer gives di- 
rection to nature by carefully tend- 
ing his crops, so should industry be 
given every opportunity to spring 
upward under the far-sighted direc- 


tion of American business men. 


In co-operating with customers in 
building up their various business 
enterprises, The Continental and 
Commercial Banks approach the 
task with the energy and under- 
standing of an experienced and pro- 
gressive banking organization. 
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7% IN THE 
NATIONAL CAPITAL 
Washington—back of it the tremen- 
dous power of the United States 


Government in improvement and 
development. 


7 % Safeguarded First Mortgage In- 
vestments in Washington—back ot 
them our record of no loss to any 
investor in 49 years. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000 
Write for Booklet S-12 


(Ye EUSMITH@ 
Sounded 1873 
First Mortgage Investments 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








orman Investments have proved 
for 37 years. They always yield a liberal ratecon- 
sistent wi ponetpens ire noattention by the 
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John Muir & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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a while, for it satisfies home require- 
ments, imparts a stimulus to business 
and creates a factitious prosperity which 
is often mistaken for the genuine article. 
A spirit of speculation is engendered: 
prices advance, and with each increase 
in the quantity of paper the prices are 
carried higher. 


UT of course the improvement rests 

upon an insecure foundation and 
the apparent enhancement of market 
values is merely a measure of the in- 
creasing worthlessness of the attenuated 
circulation medium. If Germany pur- 
sues her present policy the paper mark 
eventually will become wholly valueless 
as a purchasing medium either at home 
or abroad in the same way that our 
Continental Currency, the Assignats of 
the First French Republic and_ the 
“shin-plasters” of the Confederate gov- 
ernment became worthless. And in any 
event, Germany cannot escape the con- 
sequences of her financial folly, mora- 
torium or no moratorium, though she 
may defer the crisis, the inevitable 
bankruptcy, and the repudiation in 
whole or in part of her huge emissions 
of circulating notes for a time longer. 
It is not to be denied that an artificial 
and unnatural increase of currency will 
tend to postpone an impending crash for 
a time, but it only renders the disaster 
the more complete when it comes, and 
that is what the future holds in store 
for Germany to-day. 


EVILS OF INFLATION 


N other words, inflation has become 
such an important factor in the 
economic life of Germany that no one 
knows how to set about the work of de- 
flation. It was difficult enough to pro- 
ceed with that task in this country, 
where the element of inflation—an in- 
flation of credit rather than of currency 
-—was a mere trifle compared with that 
prevailing in Germany. Things have 
now come to such a pass that the German 
public stands in perfect terror of defla- 
tion or of what amounts to the same 
thing; namely, of any development that 
might enhance the worth of the mark. 
For if the mark should attain anything 
like its old value; if it should attain as 
much as a half or possibly no more than 
one-quarter or one-eighth of its normal 
mint par, it would force a tremendous 
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cA Typical 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
offering — 
Detroit City Gas Co. 
First Mortgage 
6% Gold Bonds, Series A 
Due July 1, 1947 


An Extra Income 
of $3000 a Year 
may be built up from 
the systematic invest- 
ment of amounts which 
could be spared from 
moderate incomes. 
Our booklet,‘‘A Sure 
Road to Financial In- 
ag *shows the 
monthly investment 
vepebed me at 

ages from 25 to 50 
Write for 
booklet HM-25 





a | you see him 
through? 


PERHAPS you have a son well advanced in his 
education because, years ago, you began buying 
bonds and putting them aside to make sure that 
you could equip him for a successful career. 


“Or—perhaps you would like to start now to make such 
provision for your youngsters — boys or girls. You can do 
it by investing a moderate amount monthly in Safe Bonds 
under the Halsey, Stuart & Co. Investment Plan. Time 
flies and you soon have a substantial principal sum accum- 
ulated; the bond interest alone is then a big help in meet- 
ing educational expenses. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. takes special satisfaction in the many 
varied objects which its systematic investment plan enables 
customers to accomplish by a gradual process — objects 
which otherwise would be out of reach. 


The full details of this plan, results, and a“ Plan Sheet” are 
included in our booklet, “A Sure Road to Financial Inde- 
pendence.” We would like to send you a copy of it, with- 
out obligation. 

Write for Booklet HM-25 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
209 S. La Salle Street 


DETROIT 
Ford Building 


Fill in and mail for booklet, “A Sure Road to Financial Independence” —HM-25 


BOSTON 
10 Post Office Square 


14 Wall Street 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
First Wis. Nat'l Bank Bidg. Secunty Building 





PHILADELPHIA 
Land Title Building 
MINNEAPOLIS 

itan Bank Buildi 





J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


= 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 





DREXEL & CO., PHILADELPHIA 





Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 





(LILI. 4d ALL LAL 


No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 


{ANU 


LAA HAN 





14 Place Vendome 





Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 


Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
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parts of the world. 
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Why Southern Mortgage Bonds Pay 1”~ More 


First Mortgage Bonds, secured by income producing real estate in leading 


Southern cities, pay on an average 1% 


more than similar bonds issued 


against properties in Northern and Eastern cities. The same safeguards, the 
same kind of property (apartment structures, hotels, warehouses, etc.), the 
same careful methods apply to Southern bonds as to those issued elsewhere. 


The premium of 1° on Southern First Mortgage Bonds measures the South’s bid for capital to 


develop its rich resources. 
make profitable use of the funds. 


Southern investments yield a higher return because the South can 
Southern First Mortgage Investments are fundamentally 


safe, because increasing property values are constantly increasing the margin of security. 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds, paying 7% or 7! 


form to the rigid safety requirements of high grade real 
They possess an unbroken safety record. 


estate bonds. 


Mail the coupon for booklet, ‘‘ The South Today,” which describes 
the remarkable expansion of the South's business and industry. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 


Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: 7% or 714‘ 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILLER 


2301 HURT BUILDING 
“First—The Investor’s Welfare”’ 


C. 


ATLANTA, GA, 


2 "Yor CON- MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





J 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC. 
2301 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
| 
Dear Sirs: 

Please send me your booklet, ‘‘The South 
| Today,”’ and description of a good First 
| Mortgage Bond investment for $ 
| maturing in about _. years. (These 

blanks need not be filled in, but the infor- 
l mation helps us to give the investor per 
| sonal attention.) 
| 
| 
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Name 
Address 
City and State 


CR: 














decline in the prices of all securities and 
commodities in Germany. For this 
reason German bankers and merchants 
generally would rather take their chances 
with inflation than see it checked, for de- 
flation spells ruin 


[ lis deplorable, of course, but instead 
of clarifying itself the financial and 
economic situation abroad appears to be 
growing steadily worse rather than 
better and many experienced observers 
fear that it may become even more 
chaotic than at present before the actual 


turning point is reached. Whether she 
becomes openly bankrupt—or remains 
for a while longer in the present condi- 
tion of semi-insolvency, Germany can- 
not escape her obligations to France. If 
she cannot pay her indebtedness in the 
depreciated currency with which she has 
been debauching herself, why then she 
will have to pay in kind or continue in 
economic slavery for an indefinite period. 
An outcome such as this might react 
harmfully upon France and Italy, both of 
whom have been looking to Germany for 
large cash payments to assist them with 
their own disordered finances and to 


aid them also in meeting their inter- 
national obligation. Of all the states of 
Europe which were involved in the war, 
England alone appears able to meet her 
debts, and that she should be entering 
into negotiations now to liquidate our 
claim constitutes about the only cheer- 
ful development in the field of foreign 
finance. 
LABOR DIFFICULTIES 
EWS developments were by no 
means entirely unfavorable during 
July, but, to the contrary, the budget in- 
cluded a number of encouraging happen- 
ings bearing upon expanding bank clear- 
ances, car loadings, building operations, 
and the production of iron and steel. 
And although general business hesitated 
in its recovery, there was nothing to in- 
dicate that the forward movement would 
not be resumed as soon as certain bar- 
riers were cleared away. Chief among 
these during July, of course, were the 
strikes among the railway shop workers 
and the anthracite and bituminous coal 
miners. And it cannot be doubted that 
these disputes constituted, for a time, a 
very serious menace to the awakening 
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“Why Southern Mortgage Bonds Pay 1% More 


First Mortgage Bonds, secured by income producing real estate in leading 
Southern cities, pay on an average 1% more than similar bonds issued 
against properties in Northern and Eastern cities. The same safeguards, the 
same kind of property (apartment structures, hotels, warehouses, etc.), the 
same careful methods apply to Southern bonds as to those issued elsewhere. 


The premium of 1% on Sor 
develop its rich resources. 
make profitable use of t 


First Mortgage Bonds measures the South’s bid for capital to 
1 investments yield a higher return because the South can 
funds. Southern First Mortgage Investments are fundamentally 


safe, because increasing property values are constantly increasing the margin of security. 


Miller ! .-st Mortgage Bonds, paying 7% or 714%, con- 
form to the rigid safety requirements of high grade real 
estate bonds. They possess an unbroken safety record. 


| 
Mail the coupon for booklet, ‘“‘ The South Today,” which describes | 
the remarkable expansion of the South’s business and industry. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 


Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: 7% or 74% 
Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L. 


2301 HURT BUILDING 
“First—The Investor’s Welfare” 


ILLER & GC. 


ATLANTA, GA, 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC. | 
2301 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. | 
| 


Dear Sirs: 
Please send me your booklet, “The South | 
] Today,” and description of a good First 
] Mortgage Bond investment for §.......... — 
maturing in about years. (These 
j blanks need not be filled in, but the infor- | 
mation helps us to give the investor per- | 
sonal attention.) 
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| Name .......... | 
| Address ............ | 
] City and State | 
— 




















decline in the prices of all securities and 
commodities in Germany. For this 
reason German bankers and merchants 
generally would rather take their chances 
with inflation than see it checked, for de- 
flation spells ruin. 


T is deplorable, of course, but instead 
of clarifying itself the financial and 
economic situation abroad appears to be 
growing steadily worse rather than 
better and many experienced observers 
fear that it may become even more 
chaotic than at present before the actual 
turning point is reached. Whether she 
becomes openly bankrupt—or remains 
for a while longer in the present condi- 
tion of semi-insolvency, Germany can- 
not escape her obligations to France. If 
she cannot pay her indebtedness in the 
depreciated currency with which she has 
been debauching herself, why then she 
will have to pay .in kind or continue in 
economic slavery for an indefinite period. 
An outcome such as this might react 
harmfully upon France and Italy, both of 
whom have been looking to Germany for 
large cash payments to assist them with 
their own disordered finances and to 








aid them also in meeting their inter- 
national obligation. Of all the states of 
Europe which were involved in the war, 
England alone appears able to meet her 
debts, and that she should be entering 
into negotiations now to liquidate our 
claim constitutes about the only cheer- 
ful development in the field of foreign 
finance. 
LABOR DIFFICULTIES 


EWS developments were by no 
means entirely unfavorable during 
July, but, tothe contrary, the budget in- 
cluded a number of encouraging happen- 
ings bearing upon expanding bank clear- 
ances, car Se sg building operations, 
and the production of iron and steel. 
And although general business hesitated 
in its recovery, there was nothing to in- 
dicate that the forward movement would 
not be resumed as soon as certain bar- 
riers were cleared away. Chief among 
these during July, of course, were the 
strikes among the railway shop workers 
and the anthracite and bituminous coal 
miners. And it cannot be doubted that 
these disputes constituted, for a time, a 
very serious menace to the awakening 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘“Harper’s 

Magazine”’ receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, “Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to ““Harper’s’’ readers. 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Trust SERVICE FoR Corporations. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Cxoosinc Your INvEsTMENT Banker. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


SysreMatic Savincs Pian. Greenebaum Sons’ 
Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, III. 


A Boox.er Descrisinc EQuitaBLE SERVICE. 
Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 

ComMon SENSE IN INvestTING Money AND 
THE CurRENT INvestMENT GuIDE. 5S. 
Straus & Co., Straus Buildings, New York 
and Chicago. 


Tue Grant Enercy—E .ectriciry. A booklet 
in popular form, which shows the attractive- 
ness of carefully selected public utility bonds, 
and deals largely with the wonderful growth 
in the electric light and power business. Pub- 
lished by The National City Company. Na- 
tional City Bank Building, New York. 

Income BurtpiInc on THE By tiespy TEN 
Payment Pian. H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, and 111 
Broadway, New York. 


BurLpine witn Bonps: A booklet dealing com- 
prehensivaly with familiar forms of invest- 
ment, especially First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Income Tax: A pamphlet considering Federal 
Taxation of income, as provided by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921. National City Company, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 

Tue Srory or tak MortGacertre and First 
MortGaGe Sarecuarps are two booklets 
dealing with first-mortgage investments in 
the nation’s capital. Write The F. H. Smith 
Company, 1414-1416 I Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C., for copies. 
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industry of the country. Even as it is 
now, they have entailed enormous losses 
upon the community. And in the case 
of the coal strike these losses are like ‘ly 
to increase rather than diminish as 4 
result of an inevitable shortage of fue! 
and a maintenance of high prices during 
the balance of the year. 


T this writing—early in August 

both the railway and the coal 
strike appear to be in a fair way of settle- 
ment—and of course they ought to be 
settled, and that speedily. But if the 
basis of adjustment involves any sur- 
render of principle; any denial of the 
seniority rights of the shopmen who took 
the places of the men who struck against 
the action of the Railway Labor Board 
in reducing wages, then it would be far 
better that the settlement be deferred 
and the strike be fought out to a finish. 
For no stretch of the imagination could 
create a constructive development out 
of an arrangement that involves the 
repudiation of a sacred promise. Little 
is to be gained from a discussion of the 
strike now, for the basis of the peace 
negotiations have not been announced 
in detail as yet, and if they were it 
would be impossible to anticipate the 
outcome. 


ANTICIPATING IMPROVEMENT 


S was to have been expected under 
the circumstance, the price move- 
ments on the stock exchange recently 
have been characterized by much irreg- 
ularity, but stocks have maintained a 
generally strong undertone, and bonds 
have ruled distinctly strong. This is 
particularly true of Liberty issues, 
practically all of which touched the 
highest levels in their history around 
August Ist. The general attitude of 
Wall Street has eouiauiil hopeful, and 
sentiment has been encouraged by the 
continued ease of money and by satis- 
factory reports regarding the progress 
of the crops. Although the speculative 
element has been indulging in some 
highly enthusiastic predictions regard- 
ing the measure of .industrial activit) 
that may be expected during the autumn 
and winter, there is actually little or 
nothing to indicate that business will 
proceed in any but an orderly fashion, 
showing well-sustained but rather mod- 
erate improvement. 
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Favorable Harvest Prospects 


and 


Other Encouraging Factors 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


HERE has been much of encourage- 

ment to experienced observers of 
late, in the manner in which general in- 
dustry has accommodated itself to the 
many uncertainties in the situation and 
this characteristic, namely, the remark- 
able stability of business in the face of 
some highly disturbing developments 
arising out of the coal and railroad 
strikes, and out of disquieting and un- 
settling political tendencies here and 
abroad, was the outstanding feature of 
the markets during August. From the 
foregoing it is not to be inferred, of 
course, that there has been any very 
marked expansion in industrial activity 
in recent weeks or that the trade and 
commerce of the country has been or is 
likely to be entirely free from the harm- 
ful effects of the labor troubles, for such 
is not the case. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


USINESS has proceeded quietly, as 

customary during the midsummer 
season and its course has been marked by 
irregularity and conflicting price tend- 
encies. Certain large industries, in their 
entirety, like iron and steel for example, 
have suffered severely through their in- 
ability to obtain coal and coke even at 
extravagant prices and many corpor- 
ations have been compelled to bank 
their furnaces and to advance their 
products to the consumers in order to 
cover the increased costs of production. 











Public utility companies have also been 
adversely influenced, as a class, by the 
conditions surrounding their supplies of 
fuel and numerous individual plants 
throughout the country, including some 
of the large textile manufacturing con- 
cerns in the South have been compelled 
to work on short time or to close down 
entirely for the same general reason. 
And the Ford Motor Company of De- 
troit, which employs 105,000 men, has 
just announced that it would suspend 
operations at an early date unless con- 
ditions should improve materially. 


T has been estimated that the strikes 

have enforced idleness upon more 
than a million wage earners and imposed 
a money loss upon them and upon the 
country of perhaps $1,000,000,000. That 
under such conditions there should have 
been no severe contraction in business, 
but only a little hesitation in special 
lines, appeals to all observers as remark- 
able. But even more remarkable is the 
fact that certain departments of trade 
disclose well sustained improvement. 
Take, for example, the railway traffic 
statistics—a very sure index of business 
volumes. During the four weeks ended 
August 12th the railroads‘of the country 
moved 3,423,821 carloads of freight as 
compared with 3,170,247 during the cor- 
responding period in 1921, a gain of 
253,574 cars. And the increase is the 
more notable when you recall the loss 
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GEOGRAPHY AND 7% 


Have you ever considered your investments from the standpoint of 
geography? You can actually increase your income and the safety 
of your holdings by placing a part of your funds in a section of the 
country whose rich resources demand further development and 
which offers a liberal return for capital on first-rate security. 


SUCH A SECTION 


IS THE SOUTH 


When you buy Miller First Mortgage Bonds, which yield 7% or 714% and are fully 
secured by income-earning buildings in leading Southern cities, you abtain all the 
benefits of investing in a region which can pay an attractive return because it can 


make profitable use of new capital. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


G. L. MILLER & COMPANY, INC. 
2302 Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Do you know that the value of the South’s manufactured prod- 
ucts exceeds the value of its farm crops? That the population 
of Southern cities is rapidly increasing? These and other facts 
bearing on investment are given in our booklet, “The South 
To-day.” Mail the coupon for a copy. 


$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1,000 Bonds 


Dear Sirs: | 

Please send me your booklet, ‘“‘The South | 
To-day,” and descriptive circular of your latest | 
offering of First Mortgage Bonds yielding , 
7% of 744%. 


ee _ 





Address ae \ 





| City and State | 





Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield 7% or 744% 


Partial payment accounts invited 


G.L.MILLER & G. 


2302 HURT BUILDING 


ATLANTA, GA. 
“First—The Investor's Welfare’ 








of a considerable portion of the coal 
traffic this year, which figures in the 
1921 totals. 


LARGE BANK CLEARINGS 
nN convincing, equally, of sustained 


activity as the railroad car load- 
ings is the record of bank clearings. 
These have been making a highly favor- 
able showing as compared with last 
year for a long time past and the in- 
creases disclosed by the weekly figures 
have continued throughout the entire 
interval of the railroad and coal strikes. 
The gains during August, for instance, 
have been as follows: Week ending 
August 5th 8.4 per cent; August 12th, 
9.3 per cent; August 19th 12.7 per cent 
and August 26th 17.3 per cent. That a 
very large volume of business is passing 
in the country may be inferred from the 
fact that the total clearings for the week 
ended September 2nd were $6,466,867,- 
450 compared with $5,942,881,615 last 
year. Although the weekly totals are by 
no means as large in volume as during 
the corresponding weeks in 1919 and 
1920 they show an unmistakable im- 





provement over 1921, and some part of 
the decrease as compared with the boom 
years may be accounted for by the 
lower prices prevailing now than in 1919 
and 1920. 


Fegan were to the various trade 
authorities a substantial degree of 
activity continues in building and con- 
struction; in the automobile manu- 
facturing industry and in automobile 
tires and accessories; while reports de- 
note expanding tendencies in boots and 
shoes and other departments of leather 
and leather manufacturing. A fair de- 
mand prevails also for machine tools, 
agricultural implements, electrical ap- 
paratus, household utensils, lumber and 
furniture. Wholesale trade in most 
lines, in fact, has been and still is of fair 
average volume, but profits are reported 
as far from satisfactory. They have 
been curtailed by the strikes which have 
added largely to operating and pro- 
ducing costs, aside from which there 
have been no proper readjustments in 
rents or inflated real estate valuations, 
or wages, and the prices of iron and steel 
and numerous other things are wholly 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 
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DREXEL & CO.. PHILADELPHIA 


Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO., LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO., PARIS 
14 Place Vendome 
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Securities bought and sold on Commission. 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers. 
: Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
: parts of the world. 
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| An Attractive 
| Preferred Stock 





HE 8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of Standard Gas and Electric Com- 
pany is non-callable and is listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. Par 
| value of shares is $50. It may be 
purchased for cash or on the 10- 





| | Payment Plan. 


| 

| ; 

This well-known Preferred Stock is 
\ backed by investments in modern, 
| growing properties supplying neces- 
| sary services for 578 citiesand towns 
| with a total population of approxi- 
i mately 2,250,000, in sixteen states. 
Operated properties have 30,000 
home shareholders. 

Earnings more 
thantwice Preferred Stock dividend require- 


ments. 
Ask for Circular H-11 


H. M. Byllesby and Co 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 





| Dividends payable quarterly. 
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A nec Record 


saves unnecessary trips to your safe 
deposit box and quickly furnishes 
complete information — amounts, 
interest dates, maturities, prices, 
taxable status,etc.—on your invest- 
ment holdings. 

It is made in loose-leaf form so that pages 


may be added as required—the pocket 
size is handy and compact. 
Included is a bond interest table, also a 
chart of information on all issues of Lib- 
erty and Victory Bonds. 

Write for 

booklet HM-26 








HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





CHICAGO 
209 S. La Salle St 
PHILADELPHIA 
Lan le biog. 
MILWAUKEE 
First Wis. Nat. Bk. 











CONDITIONS 


out of line with farm values and in 
equalities are even more pronounced 
than they were, for agricultural products 
are falling while manufactures are ad- 
vancing. 


SHORTAGE OF LABOR 


HAT the tendency of profits to- 
ward a minimum has been very 
much accentuated by the reluctance of 
consumers to pay higher prices for any- 
thing admits of no serious doubt, for this 
attitude continued over a long period 
has forced the distributors of mer- 
chandise to adopt a conservative policy. 
There is nothing that suggests specu- 
lation in business, but to the contrary 
jobbers and retailers are proceeding 
cautiously in buying and show little or 
no disposition to stock up largely or an- 
ticipate their future wants very far in 
advance. It is a sound and safe policy 
no doubt but it imposes restrictions on 
manufacturing operations and curtails 
profits. And another factor which is ad- 
ding to the perplexities of business if not 
to augmenting costs and diminished 
profits is the increasing shortage of 
labor. 


& a result of numerous strikes, oper- 
ations on short time and actual 
shut-downs continued in many instances 
for several months and in certain cases 
for a year and more, hundreds of trained 
and experienced working men_ have 
abandoned the scenes of their former 
employment. Some have found jobs 
elsewhere and others have returned to 
their old homes in Europe, from which, 
as a consequence of the restrictive emi- 
gration laws, they cannot readily return. 
As a result countless working organi- 
zations have become demoralized and 
inefficient while others have broken up 
completely and will have to be formed 
anew. In the twenty per cent advance 
in the wages of its laborers announced 
by the United States Steel Corporation 
in August is to be found an indication of 
a probable labor shortage. Other steel 
manufacturers were forced to make 
similar advances and the action affected 
the entire labor situation, being followed 
by an increase of nearly fifty per cent in 
the non-union mining districts in Penn- 
sylvania and by wage advances in the 
cement and other industries. 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 


ADJUSTMENTS POSTPONED 


TATURALLY, the full significance 
LN of the wage advance by the Steel 
Corporation centers in the broader ap- 
plication thereof; that is in its effect on 
industry in general and upon the much 
needed readjustment of labor and pro- 
duction costs. As to this it is difficult 
if not impor “ble to avoid the conclusion 
that ¢! n can have no other cut- 
come defer the inevitable liqui- 
dation © vor for some time to come. 
Whether it is likely to proceed further 
and result in a secondary inflation is 
difficult to say, but of course the tend- 
encies are in that direction and iron and 
steel prices and various other things 
have already advanced in price. If 
this proceeds further and influences like 
advances all the many articles of 
manufacture into which iron and steel 
enter as a component part, the country 
may again find itself enmeshed in an 
inflationary movement which can only 
end—as the primary inflationary move- 
ment ended—in over production; then 
a cessation of buying and then finally by 
a repetition of the sad and weary pro- 
cesses of liquidation and deflation with 
which the community is only too pain- 
fully familiar. 


HATEVER the situation that 

confronted the Steel Corporation 
may have been, the conditions surround- 
ing labor were such—in the opinion of 
many experienced observers—as to ren- 
der any advance in wages, at the time, 
singularly inopportune. For the an- 
nouncement made by the chief ex- 
ponent of the open shop, the largest 
employer of non-union labor in the 
world, synchronized with the most acute 
stage in the negotiations for the settle- 
ment of the coal and railroad strikes. 
The glaring contrast, the apparent in- 
consistency in the action of one im- 
portant industry in marking up wages, 
voluntarily, while two other important 
industries were opposing an existing 
scale of high wages or were seeking to 
bring about a revision downward ap- 
pealed to every one. Although the 
arrangement under which the mining of 
bituminous coal was resumed antedated 
the action of the Steel Corporation by a 
few days, the strike among the anthra- 
cite coal miners was still in progress and 





CONDITIONS 


What's 
Coming 
this fall ? 


Will the Bull Market cortinue 
this Fall? 


Will bonds sell higher ? 
How about money rates? 


Babson’s 


REPORTS 


Babson’s recent Barometer Letter 
“The Fall Outlook’, just off the press, 
gives you the plain, unbiased facts on 
the present situation, and forecasts com- 
ing conditions with remarkable accu- 
racy. It contains information of vital 
importance to every investor. 


Report un Request 


This Barometer Letter and Booklet —“Getting 
the Most from Your Money”’—is available for 
distribution to a investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail. 


St seeserene MEMO GSRtesenesaie 


For Your Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, pane A Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please 


send me Bulletin K-65 
and booklet “Getting 
the Most from Your tam. 
Money” —sgratis. 

















The Financial Department 


of Harper's Magazine will supply upon request 


booklets on Investments in Stocks and Bonds, 
Insurance, Banking and Trust Company Service. 
See list on fifth page following. : 
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John Muir & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway 26 Court St. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 


| 100 Share Lots 
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Good Bonds 


STRAUS BONDS are good bonds. 
They afford you safety, freedom 
from care, and the most attract- 
ive income consistent with real 
safety. 


Write today for literature de- 
scribing these sound first mort- 
gage bonds, and ask for 


Booklet J- 1209 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1962 ¢ OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES ¢ INCORPORATED 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue 6 North Clark St. 
at 46th Street at Madison St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
40 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 














The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 


on second page following. 














The Right Bank 
In The Right Place 


The Continental and Commercial 
Banks are situated at a point 
from which they can serve Amer- 
ican business interests to the best 
advantage. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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it is generally believed that the ten). 
orary victory of the union leaders in t}\;1 
case also was influenced in large part |) 
the advance in wages granted by thie 
Steel Corporation. 


COAL MINING RESUMED 


T is scarcely necessary to say that tlie 
terms and conditions under whic}; 
mining operations have been resumed jn 
both the bituminous and anthracite eo! 
fields leave a great deal to be desired. 
The agreements are, in fact, truces which 
determine nothing, finally, except pos- 
sibly that the costs of the controversy, 
variously estimated at from one to two 
billion dollars, will fall upon the com- 
munity; but that was inevitable in an) 
event. The plans of settlement, whic 
differ only in unimportant details, pro- 
vide for the resumption of work under 
the old wage scale until March Ist next 
in the case of the bituminous and until 
August 31st in the case of the anthracite 
industry. The agreements contemplate 
various conferences and the appoint- 
ment of investigating committees, repre- 
senting both coal operators and miners. 
The committees are charged with the 
task of investigating every phase of the 
coal mining industry, and will seek to 
arrive at some basis of proper working 
conditions, an equitable wage scale, 
what constitutes “a living wage” and 
the like. 


A the end of the respective periods 
covered by the agreements, the 
negotiations for new wage scales will 
be resumed and the entire question may 
be threshed over again, for neither side 
appears to be bound to abide by the 
findings and recommendations of the 
committees, even if the latter are able to 
agree among themselves. Thus nothing 
is determined definitely now, except that 
high prices for fuel will continue for at 
least another year. Everything else is 
deferred to the future with no assurance 
of a satisfactory settlement in the end. 
It is unfortunate that one of the princi- 
pal sources of high production costs, fuel, 
should thus be imposed upon the 
country, for it can have no other effect 
than to postpone the necessary read- 
justment of prices for a while longer. 


But sight should not be lost of the fact 
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Krakauer 


NCE the Krakauer Reproducing 

Piano is heard, there is born an 
irresistible desire to possess this mag- 
nificent instrument! Por it mirrors the 
inspiring art of the masters of the 
pis anoforte and unlocks the treasure 
rouse of the world’s greatest musical 
compositions. Designed in both Up- 
right and Grand Models. 

Catalog of upright, grand, player 
and reproducing pianos on request 
KRAKAUER BROS. 

205 Cypress Ave., New York 





Write us for a copy 
of our inieresting 
new Booklet,’’ What 
you should know 
about your Feet.”’ 


S FREE! 





Fok a new realization of VALUE;—for 
new happiness of body and mind —for a 
joyous reviving of blood long sullenly stag- 
nant;—for encouragement of an easy swing- 
along step that will keep you ahead of the 
crowd;—visit the “ Ground-Gripper Shop” 

in your city and get a pair of these famous 


ORIGINAL flexible-arch Health Shoes. 


GROUND-GRIPPER SHOE CO., Inc, 
142 Brookline Street East Lynn, Mass. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 
for MEN, WOMEN and CHILDREN 
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You can depend upon it 


With Listerine near at hand in your home you en 
joy that comfortable feeling of knowing the anti 
septic you use is both efficient and safe. It's been 
that way for half a century—always uniform, al- 
ways dependable. 


Some of its many uses 


A safe, unirritating antiseptic for cuts, wounds 
and scratches, affording protection against infec 
tion while Nature heals. 

As a gargle for sore throat to 
ward off more serious ills. 

As a spray in nasal catarrh. 


A safe and fragrant deodorant in matters of per- 
sonal hygiene. 


Delightful after shaving. 

Effective in combating dandruff 

Useful in many skin disorders. 

As a mouth-wash to correct un- 
pleasant breath |halitosis). 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 


ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Washington—back of it the tremen- 
dous power of the United States 
Government in improvement and 
development. 


7 % Safeguarded First Mortgage In- 
vestments in Washington—back ot 
them our record of no loss to any 
investor in 49 years. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000 
Write for Booklet O-12 


Sie EHSMITH@. 
founded 1873 
First Mortgage Investments 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 























THE 
STOCK MARKET 
BAROMETER 


By William Peter Hamilton 


§In this unusual book, William Peter 
Hamilton, the editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, explains exactly what is meant by 
Dow’s theory of the stock market price 
movement. 


4 The book shows how the stock market 
movement reflects in advance, and often 
many months ahead, the coming conditions 
of business generally. 


4 Mr. Hamilton’s illustrations and examples 
come from the personal experience and 
observation of one who has had confidential 
intimacy with Wall Street leaders and 
executives of national reputation, for the 
past twenty-two years. $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 New York 














an intolerable situation had develo, od 
as a result of the long continued s\ 
pension of mining operations. 


RAILROAD STRIKE COMPLICATED 


ONDITIONS could not well ‘se 
much more serious than they were, 
for not alone industrial development 
and personal comfort but the very life 
of the community itself was threatened. 
And so any arrangement, however 
faulty, that has for its purpose the alle- 
viation of a direful situation is a source 
of satisfaction. And between this and 
the time that the matter will again he 
taken up, some plan may be devised to 
prevent the recurrence of strikes that 
interfere with such essential matters «s 
transportation and the distribution of 
food and fuel. If that shou'd be the out- 
come, the present armistice in the coa! 
industry would indeed be worth while. 
As to the strike among the railroad shop 
workers, that has given every promise, 
until recently, of ending in a victory for 
the public, and such may be the out- 
come even now, but the processes of 
settlement have been complicated by the 
unexpected action of the government in 
obtaining an injunction against the 
strikers, enjoining them under severe 
pains and penalties from interfering with 
the men who took their places. 


T is entirely too early as yet to sa) 
what the consequences of the stand 
taken by the authorities will be, for a 
temporary injunction of this character 
may be altered or amended or even with- 
drawn by the government, and instead 
of being made permanent it may be 
dismissed by the court. Organized 
labor has always denounced the em- 
ployment of the injunction in strikes, 
holding it to be a denial of a striker’s 
constitutional rights, and the first effects 
of the government’s action has been to 
consolidate the sympathies of the unions 
in favor of the striking shop men and 
even to lead to the prediction of a 
strike of all organized labor as a protest. 
And the railway executives, while speak- 
ing guardedly, have displayed no enthu- 
siasm over the injunction, and it is clear 
that a large majority of them are not in 
favor of the government’s action. This 
in part, because they believe they were 
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Look to the Action 
in a Grand Piano 
Azo. PIANO! Full, flowing, 


sonorous tone! Crisply responsive 
touch! Do you realize how largely de- 
pendent upon the piano action is that 
superb tone and that delicate touch? Do 
you know that careful piano buyers have 
found a way to make certain of artistic 
excellence in a piano? 

They look for the trade-mark of the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross piano action— 
the action used since 1874 by leading 
pianoforte manufacturers. This famous 
product crowns the work of the quality 
piano builder by insuring the highest pos- 
sible character of tone and touch—the two 


vital factors that determine piano worth | : | Do oatmeals differ 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS H(s ° 
Established 1874 New York City | as widely as flowers? 
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When you Buy an Upright. Grand, P OU wouldn’t phone your florist and 


pa ele mee wey oer say: “‘Send me a dozen flowers.” 


Gross Piano Action. 
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Yet that is almost the same as asking your 
grocer to send you ‘‘a package of oats."’ There 
is as much difference between different brands 
of oats as between daisies and roses. 





Dainties for Home Parties 


Sl ad . ; 
By FLORENCE M. WILLIAMS ow toasting in the old-fashioned way over 


coal fires makes H-O golden brown in color 
\ practical culinary aid for the hospitable. and gives that delicious H-O aroma and flavor, 

Here are well-arranged recipes suitable for and— 

card-parties, buffet suppers, uncheons, teas, Stsam-cooking under high pressure breaks 

ind receptions. In this little volume the house- a 

keeper will find not only suggestive ideas for down the starch cells and dextrinizes the starch, 

the preparation of suitable dainties, but the making H-O digestible and nourishing—that's 

exact quantities necessary to serve twenty- why it is different from ordinary priced oats. 

five persons. 16mo, 90 cents H-O digests better, makes children healthy 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK and strong, and is perfect food for everyone. 


Established 1817 
THE H-O CEREAL COMPANY, Inc. 
BUFFALO, N.Y., AND AYR, CANADA 
—— K ‘ 
sk for Horlick’s a 
\ The ORIGINAL 
WENRTR hae Safe 


Milk 


For Infants | 
& Invalids 
NO COOKING | 
The “Food-Drink” for All Ages. Quick | 


Lunch at Home, Office, and Fountains. Seantbehed Fan Toasted 
Ask for HORLICK’S for HEALTH OATS / FLAVOR 
Avoid Imitations & Substitutes | = 
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Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of ‘‘Harper’s 

Magazine” receive each month the an- 

nouncements of various investment and 
commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, ‘“Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 
bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 
as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to ““Harper’s’’ readers. 


INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 

Trust SERVICE FoR Corporations. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 


Cuoostnc Your INvestTMENT BANKER. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


SYSTEMATIC SAVINGS PLAN. Greenebaum Sons’ 
Bank & Trust Company, La Salle and Madi- 
son Streets, Chicago, Ill. 


A Boox.er Descripinc EquItaBLE SERVICE. 
Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 

‘OMMON SENSE IN INVESTING MONEY AND 
THE CURRENT INVESTMENT GuIDE._ S. W. 
Straus & Co., Straus Buildings, New York 
and Chicago. 


THE GIANT ENERGY—ELEctRicITy. A booklet 
in popular form, which shows the attractive- 
ness of carefully selected public utility bonds, 
and deals largely with the wonderful growth 
in the electric light and power business. Pub- 
lished by The National City Company. Na- 
tional City Bank Building, New York. 

Income BuitpiInc ON THE By .iespy TEN 
Payment Pian. H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, and 111 
Broadway, New York. 

Bui_p1Ine wits Bonps: A booklet dealing com- 
prehensively with familiar forms of invest- 
ment, especially First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Income Tax: A pamphlet considering Federal 
Taxation of income, as provided by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921. National City Company, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 

“Tue INVESTOR'S SAFEGUARD”—A monthly 
magazine which points out the factors that 
make the National Capital one of the strongest 
investment centers in the world. For copies 
write The F. H. Smith Company, 1414 I Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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winning the strike through an or: | 
recruiting of a new shop force an: j 
part because of the possible har: .{,) 
effects of the injunction on other cl: .ses 
of organized railroad labor, cl: .cly 
affiliated with the craftsmen’s unio: 
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BUSINESS STABILITY 
ARIOUS theories have been ad- 
vanced in explanation of the sta- 
bility of general industry—and the s:1ne 
may be said of the security markets — jy 
the face of a labor situation which lias 
presented and still presents some hix|\|) 
serious aspects. Some authorities |)aye 
put it down to a secondary inflation, «nd 
it is not to be denied that certain of the 
developments like the victory of the 
coal men in retaining their high waves, 
the twenty per cent advance granted by 
the steel corporation, and the tendency 
of prices, aside from a limited number of 
farm products, to advance are strong) 
suggestive of inflation. The National 
City Bank, in commenting on the phe- 
nomenon, ventures the opinion that 
“business becomes ‘used’ to trouble, 
so that conditions that at one time 
would be very alarming are, eventu- 
ally, accepted—almost as a matter of 
course.” 


HERE are of course some persons 
who feel that the markets have not 
as yet made a full and complete appraisal! 
of the labor difficulties, and who look 
for a reaction later on, holding that busi 
ness was maintained during the most <is- 
turbing period by a seasonal demand, 
incident to the harvests. In this con- 
nection it is interesting to note that the 
Federal Reserve Board, in its September 
summary, dealing with business and 
financial conditions, says that “* Business 
necessarily must proceed under handi- 
caps for some time to come as a result of 
fuel shortage and transportation difli- 
culties.”” While it seems no more than 
reasonable to expect that industry may 
even yet reflect some of the heavy losses 
that have been imposed upon the coun- 
try by labor and through the arrested 
adjustment of wages and production 
costs, it is not well to overlook the saving 
element of the harvests and the in- 
creased purchasing power of the farmers, 
the most numerous class engaged in 
gainful occupation in the country. 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL 


Wages and Prices 
and 


Other Contributing Factors 


By JOHN GRANT DATER 


NDUSTRIAL conditions are far bet- 

ter throughout the country at this 
writing—early in October—than they 
were a year ago and the highly satis- 
factory outcome of the harvests, for 
most of the leading agricultural staples, 
assures a continuance of the improve- 
ment; at least for some time to come. 
Despite these and other encouraging 
features, there has been some modi- 
fication of opinion in recent weeks 
regarding the measure of business activ- 
ity that may be expected during the 
balance of the year and the first half of 
1923. Little or nothing, for example, 
has been heard in financial discussions 
of late of the development of a “great 
boom,”’ in general industry this fall and 
winter, though that was confidently pre- 
dicted, particularly in the speculative 
markets, during the spring and early 
summer. The truth is that certain 
qualifying factors have entered into the 
equation and the accepted view now is 
that the improvement in business while 
sure is destined to be a slow and gradual 
development. 


T has been impressed upon every 

careful observer, for instance, that 
adjustments in the direction of lower 
costs of production, which are recog- 
nized as essential to enduring prosperity, 
have ceased for the present and the tide 
is setting in strongly in the other 
direction. Thus the arrangement under 
which the production of anthracite and 
bituminous coal was resumed involves 
the payment of high wages and this to- 
gether with an actual shortage of coal, 
resulting from the long continued shut- 
down of the mines, assures high cost 
fuel for at least another year. As was 
to have been expected the wage ad- 
vance granted to common labor by the 
United States Steel Corporation in 
August has forced like advances not 
only in the iron and steel industry, else- 








where, but in numerous other industries 
in the central, western and southern 
sections of the country. And the New 
England textile operatives were in- 
vited to resume work, after seven months 
of idleness, upon the basis of the wage 
scale in force prior to kebruary 13th, 
when the twenty per cent cut, against 
which they struck, went into effect. 


XAMPLES of the character out- 

lined above are infectious and with 
an increasing shortage of labor develop- 
ing throughout the country, it is no 
more than reasonable to expect that the 
tendency of wages will be upward for 
some time to come. There can, of 
course, be but one outcome of increasing 
costs of labor and fuel; namely, the 
maintenance of a high level, if not of a 
further advance in the prices of most 
articles of manufacture. And _ this 
tendency toward an enhancement of 
prices is likely to be accentuated by the 
enactment of the new tariff which trans- 
fers many articles from the free to the 
dutiable list and imposes a high range 
of duties upon practically everything 
from abroad that the individual eats 
or drinks or wears or employs in his 
household or in his business. In the 
meantime, while the movement of 
manufactures has been toward an 
advance, the trend of farm products has 
been toward a decline. 


T will be recalled, of course, that the 
unequal adjustment between agri- 
cultural products and manufactures, 
that is, between what the farmer 
received for his crops and what he had 
to pay for his necessities, contributed 
more largely than any other single factor 
to the prolongation of the industrial 
depression, and the tending of the two 
sets of prices now to draw apart again 
is not an encouraging economic develop- 
ment. For it would seem as though 
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farm values would have to advance or 
manufactures decline to re-establish 
a proper ratio between the two. The 
recent drift of the two groups is best 
shown by comparing pig iron and steel 
billets, the recognized basic units of 
manufacture, with wheat, the recog- 
nized standard or index of agricultural 
values for more than a thousand years. 
In October, 1921, pig iron, basic Valley 
furnace, was selling at $19.25 and open 
hearth steel billets, Pittsburgh, at $30 
aton. In the closing days of September 
last pig iron was quoted at $34 and 
steel billets at $40 a ton, an advance of 
76.6 per cent and 33 1-3 per cent respect- 
ively. 
A contrasted with the foregoing the 

price of wheat at Chicago in 
October, 1921, was: No. 1 Northern 
Spring, $1.235¢ and No. 2 red winter, 
$1.22°¢ per bushel. Toward the close 
of September, last these varieties were 
selling as follows: No. 1 Northern 
Spring at $1.07°¢ and No. 2 red winter 
at $1.06°¢ per bushel, the former showing 
a decline of 13 per cent and the latter one 
of 15 per cent within the year. It is 
scarcely necessary to say that there is 
no high degree of enthusiasm among 
agriculturists over the rapid recovery or 
advance in iron and steel prices for it 
would take 31.8 bushels of No. 1 
Northern Spring wheat at the prices 
prevailing in September to purchase 
what 15.6 bushels of the same com- 
modity would buy a year ago; namely, 
one ton of basic, Valley furnace pig iron. 
It may be said, incidentally, that No. 
2 winter wheat sold i: Chicago in 
January, 1913, at $1.11 a bushel, so that 
recent prices are not far away from a 
fair average pre-war level. The range 
of pig iron in 1913 was between $14 
and $16.25 a ton. At the recent 
quotation of $34, pig iron is selling at 
considerably more than 200 per cent 
above the prices prevailing before the 
great conflict. 

HIGH PRICES AND INFLATION 


fi supplies of coal and coke become 
more abundant and prices ease 
off some part of the advance in basic 
iron and steel may be expected to pass 
away, but, in consequence of the con- 
ditions surrounding labor and wages, 
there is little if any liklihood of any 
very extensive reaction in the near 


| 





future. For the tendency of prices to 
advance is about the best established 
feature of present day economic phenon- 
ena. The index number of wholesale 
prices in the United States compiled hy 
the Federal Reserve Board for the pur- 
pose of international comparisons shows 
an uninterrupted rise in raw materials 
from month to month from December 
last to August and there has been no 
abatement since the latter month. The 
index number is compiled from 100 
wholesale price quotations for repre- 
sentative commodities, supplied by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the 
average of the 1913 prices is used as the 
base figure of 100. From 142 in Decem- 
ber, the index number advanced to 165 
in August, and, as already stated, it is 
still higher now. 


UCH has been heard of late of the 

possibility of a ‘‘secondary in- 
flation”’ and there are some commen- 
tators upon financial and economic 
phenomena who believe—or profess to 
believe—that such an inflation is al- 
ready operating in the markets and as 
an evidence of this they cite the long 
continued «dvance in high grade stocks 
and bonds and the persistent rise in the 
prices of nearly all articles of manu- 
facture. But as against this there has 
been no marked expansion of bank 
loans and no large increase in circu- 
lating notes and inflation; that is, in- 
flation of a true type becomes oper- 
ative only through some unusual aug- 
mentation of banking credits or cur- 
rency. In so far as its effect on prices 
is concerned, it is immaterial whether 
inflation becomes effective through credit 
instruments or circulation and it makes 
little or no difference whether the in- 
creased supplies of currency assume the 
form of gold and silver, circulating 
notes—secured or unsecured—which are 
supported by an adequate metallic 
reserve, or irredeemable paper, the emis- 
sions of governments or of authorized 
state or private banks. For the result, 
an enhancement of prices, will be the 
same in any event. 


HEN it comes to international 
financial affairs, however, the 
settlement of foreign debits and credits 
through the exchanges or when it comes 
to a readjustment of domestie diffi- 
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““We enclose our check 
on The Equitable in Paris’ 


AerIcCAN FIRMS engaged in foreign 
business are finding many advantages 
in carrying interest-bearing accounts 
with The Equitable’s offices in London 
and Paris. Among the advantages are: 

Payment of foreign bills by check 
—saving of a considerable sum yearly 
in interest—elimination of specula- 
tion involved in meeting obligations at 
future dates—replenishment of 
balances when exchange rates appear 
most favorable—establishment of a 
valuable local reference overseas— 
first-hand trade and credit information. 


The Paris office, moreover, main- 


tains a Foreign Travel Service Bureau 
which aims to save our clients’ buyers 
or salesmen time and trouble. The 
bureau, which is in charge of an experi- 
enced travel man, arranges itineraries, 
buys railroad and steamship tickets, 
assists in obtaining passport visés, 
reserves hotel accommodations, etc. 


The London and Paris offices are 
complete banking units, from which 
radiates a world-wide system of corre- 
spondents. The officers of our Foreign 
Department will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to explain our service in rela- 
tion to your specific needs. 


HE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


LONDON 
3 King William St., E.C.4 


37 WALL STREET 


MEXICO CITY 
48 Calle de Capuchinas 


222 Broadway 


PARIS 
23 Rue de la Paix 
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Your Money Will Earn More 
in Jacksonville, Florida 





Interest rates are justifiably high, demand for money 
always strong and standard forms of security unusually 
good in Jacksonville, owing to rapid increases in popula- 
tion and property values. 

Jacksonville has been remarkably free from “boom” 
and dull periods. The progress of the city has been steady 
and we!l sustafhed. Average growth of population for the 
past four decades, 84 per cent. 

Buy, build, loan or otherwise invest in Jacksonville 
and your money will earn more. Full information in 
folder, ““The Investment Opportunities of Jacksonville, 
Florida."’ Free on application to 


City Advertising Department 
Room 11-Q, City Hall Jacksonville, Fla. 

















-— Increase Your K nowledge o 


BONDS 


The new, revised and illustrated edition of our popular booklet 
“Bonds— Questions Answered 
—Terms Defined” 
is full of authoritative, information of the sort needed by those 
who are not experienced investors in bonds. For those who 
know bonds it is equally valuable as a ref e book. 
36 Pages in This Book 


explainthe questions whichexténded experience shows most 
iegoeny, asked by bond | buyers. It is written in pone oor va 

style ofthemost ——— bond terms. 
Write for booklet HM-27 
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YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
200 Se Salle St. Wall se 10 Post Office Sq. Land Title Bidg. 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE 
Ford Bidg. Security Bidg. First Wis. Nat. Bk. Bidg. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolitan Bk. Bldg. 








culties through liquidation or deflation, 
it makes a vast difference if the circu- 
lating medium of a country is safe and 
secure and redeemable in gold or other- 
wise. This may be illustrated by past 
and present experience. For example, 
this country experienced a large measure 
of inflation during the entire period of 
the war and for some time thereafter as a 
result in part of the large increase of the 
stock of gold and in part as a conse- 
quence of a vast expansion of loans, 
which was due primarily to the enor- 
mous borrowing of the Government 
through Liberty bonds. The main 
movement culminated in the extrava- 
gant advance in prices in 1919 and 1920, 
since which time, and until quite re- 
cently, the corrective processes of liqui- 
dation and deflation have been in 
operation. The cure was exceedingly 
painful and progressed slowly, but the 
country held a commanding position on 
the foreign exchanges throughout and 
thanks to the intrinsic strength of the 
fundamental situation here and the 
excellence of the banking and currency 
systems, there was never a_ serious 
doubt of the final outcome. 


Y contrast with the experiences of 

the nations of Central and Eastern 
Europe in the matter of inflation our 
excursion in that direction was mild and 
moderate indeed. According to a recent 
article prepared by Oscar P. Austin, 
statistician of the National City Bank 
of New York, the paper money of 
Europe, exclusive of that issued by the 
Russian Soviet Government—whose 
paper currency to-day exceeds 70,000,- 
000,000,000 rubles—now aggregates ap- 
proximately $300,000,000,000 at the pre- 
war value of the respective currencies as 
against about $100,000,000,000 one year 
ago and $%5,000,000,000 in the year 
preceding the war. Aside from Russia, 
Germany, Austria and Poland have 
been the principal offenders in the 
matter of grinding out paper money 
having barely more than a nominal 
value, but Hungary, Jugo-Slavia, Greece 
and Finland, relatively speaking, are 
not very far behind. For obvious rea- 
sons, the conditions prevailing in Ger- 
many attract the greatest interest and it 
would seem as though the inevitable 
collapse there could not be very much 
longer postponed. 





























GROWTH 


The orderly growth of busi- 
ness enriches; unrestrained 
expansion destroys. 


The Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks are interested 
in the orderly growth of busi- 
ness through sound financing. 
To individuals and organiza- 
tions similarly interested, our 
resources, facilities, and close 
co-operation are cordially 


extended. 


The CONTINENTAL and 


COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 
More than $55,000,000 Invested Capital 
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¥ An 8% Investment 
is Increasingly Attractive 














Established In4z + Officesin Twenty Principal Cities - Incorporated 
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NVESTMENT RETURNS have de- 

creased steadily since the post- 
war period of money scarcity, and 
at present a well-protected invest- 
ment paying 8% is exceptionally 
attractive. 


We recommend 


8 % Cumulative Preferred Shares 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


Par Value $50 Non-callable 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


Qeawy Dividend Payable on 15th of 
March, June, September and December. 


You can purchase this security by mail, 
safely and conveniently, either for cash or 
on the Ten-Payment Plan. 


Ask for circular H-101 and “Foundation 


Investments’’ 


H. M. Byllesby and Co 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 


Safe Bonds | 


AFTER all, when you say that 
a bond is safe, you give it the 
highest praise that can be given 
to any investment. 


STRAUS BONDS are safe. In ad- 
dition, they free their holders 
of care and yield the most at- 
tractive interest rate consistent 
with real safety. 

























































Investigate. Write today for 
BOOKLET K-1209 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 














STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 
565 Fifth Avenue 6 North Clark St. 
at 46th Street at Madison St. 








NEW YORK CHICAGO 
40 Years Without Loss To Any Investor 














[© 1922—S. W. S. & Co. 











CCORDING to the report of the 
Imperial Bank of Germany, the 
note circulation on September 23rd las; 
reached the huge total of 290,093,400,009 
marks, a gain of 19,080,390,000 marks 
during the week. This compares wit} 
82,178,940,000 marks a year ago, 59. 
263,661,000 in 1920, and 2,013,000,00 
in 1914. Naturally, in connection with 
this vast expansion of circulation notes, 
one finds in Germany all the beauties of 
pure and unadulterated inflation devel. 
oped to the highest degree. The 
German index number is based upon 
domestic and imported goods and the 
average of prices at wholesale prevailing 
in 1913 establishes the basic figure of 
100. As against this pre-war level, the 
index number for August, 1921, was 1917, 
Since then it has been advancing by 
leaps and bounds, as if measuring paces 
with the ceaseless activities of the 
printing presses, until in August last 
the index number stood at 17,900. 


VENTUALLY the German mark 

will possess such value only as the 
paper upon which it is printed, and it 
may even come to pass that before its 
inevitable repudiation as a circulating 
medium takes place that the intrinsi 
value of the note will not pay for the 
cost of printing unless the denomination 
is very large. Under prevailing con- 
ditions it is not surprising to hear that 
barter is replacing the use of money in 
various parts of Germany. As for ex- 
ample in Thuringia, where it is an- 
nounced that two agricultural colleges 
have fixed the price of tuition for the 
winter term in rye instead of cash, and 
it is reported in all seriousness, also, 
that the Saxon Power Company at 
Auma has indicated its willingness to 
accept in place of cash ten eggs, three 
pounds of wheat flour, or a quarter of a 
centner (25 pounds) of potatoes for each J 
kilowatt hour of electricity consumed. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


HIS country has never experienced 
nor is it likely that it ever will ex- 
perience a type or variety of inflation 
like that which has manifested itself in 
Russia, Germany, Austria and else- 
where in Europe, nor does it seem possi- 
ble that there will be any recurrence of 
that form of inflation which prevailed 
here during the war and for a time there- 
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“ft || A National Headquarters 
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000 + 
it for Miller Bonds 
s of 
ng HAVE opened our New York office at 30 East 42nd 
pon Street, corner of Madison Avenue, thereby establishing 
the in the financial center of the country a headquarters for Miller 
ling Bonds, which are already distributed from offices in Atlanta and 
ae other Southern cities, and through correspondents in more than 
917 one hundred leading cities. 

by 
ACES The establishment of a New York office is a natural result of 
the the popularity and good reputation which Miller Bonds have 
last established throughout the United States. Investors in every 
state and in over twenty foreign countries have bought Miller 


= Bonds with well placed confidence. 
the 


d it To meet the steadily increasing demand from investors, we 
“a shall hereafter issue these Bonds on properties in desirable cities 
ws throughout the country, instead of in the South exclusively. 
the As heretofore, we will aim always to lead as underwriters of the 
‘ion best Southern First Mortgage Bond issues, paying 7% or 714%. 
mag Our Semi-Annual Survey of Building and Business Conditions, 
containing building statistics and authoritative statements from 
Governors of ten Southern States and heads of three Reserve 
Banks, reveals the sound economic basis of these issues. A 
copy will be sent on receipt of the attached coupon. 


hat 
d in 





MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee —-1 


1 G. L.MILLER & COMPANY, Inc. 


] 
H 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Dear Sirs: Please send me 
G. L.} e | i LLE =a & (c. ! your Semi-Annual Survey of | 
INCORPORATED / Building and Business Condi- 1 


{ tions, and suggest a good invest- 
7 ment for $..... te maturing in | 

Sukins « (These blanks 
30 East 42nd Street, New York need ‘uct be died tn, tat the ben ; 
formation helps us to give the in- 
] vestor personal attention.) ! 
| 





Atlanta, Ga., and other Southern Cities 


“First, the Investor’s Welfare” 
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--not much longer 


During 1922 the prevailing 
rate on First Mortgages in the 
National Capital has been 7%, 
which we will offer only so long 
as we can obtain it for our invest- 
ors with unquestioned safety. 


Investments made before a lower 
rate goes into effect will receive 
7% tor two years to ten years, 
depending upon the maturity 
desired. Payment may be 
extended over 19 months. 


$50, $100, $500, $1,000 
Write for Booklet N-12 





No loss to any investor in 49 years 


Che F.H.SMITH CO, 
Founded 1873 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 














The Financial Department 


of Harper’s Magazine will 
supply upon request book- 
lets on Investments in 
Stocks and Bonds, Insur- 
ance, Banking and Trust 
Company service—see list 
on second page following. 
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Odd Lots 
Send for our booklet, ‘‘Odd Lot Trading”’ 


John Muir & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway 26 Court St. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 


100 Share Lots 

















after. Instead of expanding, the tend 
ency of loans and discounts—bank 
credits—and of circulating notes has 
been toward contraction. According 
to the report of September 21st, 1921, 
the aggregate loans and discounts, in- 
cluding bills purchased of the Federa| 
Reserve Banks, was $1,420,751,000. The 
total of the same items in the report of 
September 27th last was $658,296,000, 
a decline of $762,455,000 within the 
year. On the earlier of the above dates 
the volume of Federal Reserve Notes in 
actual circulation was $2,474,676,000 
and on the latter, $2,243,384,000, a 
decrease of $231,292,000. Between June 
30th, 1921, and June 30th, 1922, the 
loans and discounts of all the national 
banks in the country (8,249 institutions) 
increased from $11,125,099,000 to $11,- 
248,214,000, or $123,115,000, while na- 
tional bank notes outstanding expanded 
from $704,147,000 to $725,748,000, or 
$21,601,000. 


N the foregoing figures there is 

nothing, assuredly, that suggests in- 
flation, but rather the reverse, and in dis- 
cussing the theory of a “‘secondary in- 
flation,” there only remains to be con- 
sidered the gold holdings and the 
reserve positon of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Between September 21st, 1921, 
and September 27th, 1922, the former 
increased from $2,711,128,000 to $3,- 
076,943,000 or $365,815,000, while the 
ratio of total reserves to deposit and 
Federal Reserve note liabilities com- 
bined moved up from 68.7 to 78.4 per 
cent. That there is the basis for a huge 
expansion of loans—an inflation of 
credit—in as large an increase in gold 
holdings as $365,815,000 within a single 
year and in a reserve position as strong 
as 78.4 per cent is, admittedly, the case 
and a realization of that fact may supply 
the true basis for the theory that a 
“secondary inflation” is already oper- 
ating, but the theory, itself, finds no 
support whatever in the departments 
where, naturally, it should first disclose 
itself, namely, in an expansion of bank 
loans and discounts and an increasing 
volume of circulating notes. 


UCH of the current expansion in 
general business is a reflection no 
doubt of seasonal demands, but there 
are some phases of the increasing activ- 














policies of the Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
bear a trademark. It is a Seal of Certainty for your 


| protection. It signifies ample resources, full per- 


formance of agreements, prompt payment of losses. 


The Hartford will sell you safe insurance. In addition, at no 
extra cost, its Fire Prevention Engineers will help you find 


and eliminate possible causes of fire. 


To buy Hartford policies or to get Hartford service, call on the 
Hartford agent in your community or write to the company. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
write practically every form of insurance except life. 


Engraved especially 
forthe Hartford 
Fire Insurance Co. 


by TIMOTHY COLE 
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| Investment Information 


N these pages the readers of “Harper’s 
Magazine” receive each month the an- 
nouncements of various investment and 
| commercial bankers. These announcements 
contain suggestions concerning the many 
phases of banking service which are rendered 
by the individual bankers. In some cases, 
they express their ideas more definitely by 
means of booklets and circulars, and our ex- 
perience is that such reading matter is really 
very useful to men and women who are in 
need of expert advice in financial matters. 
Therefore, ‘‘Harper’s Monthly” is glad to 
publish, for the benefit of its readers, the fol- 
lowing list of financial literature, and recom- 
mends that readers write directly to the 


bankers, asking for such booklets or circulars 


as may seem to fit into their personal require- 
ments. Our banker friends are always glad 
to be of service to “‘Harper’s” readers. 





INVESTMENT RECOMMENDATIONS. Guaranty 
Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 

Trust SERVICE FoR Corporations. Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, New York. 

Cxuoostnc Your INVESTMENT BANKER. Halsey. 
Stuart & Co., 209 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl, 

Survey or BurLpine AND Business ConpItTIoNns 
IN THE Soutu. G. L. Miller & Co., 30 E. 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

A Booxiet Descrisinc EquitaBLE SERVICE. 
Equitable Trust Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York. 

ComMon SewseE tN Investing MONEY AND 
THE CURRENT INVESTMENT GuIDE, S. W. 
Straus & Co., Straus Buildings, New York 
and Chicago. 

Tue Giant Energy—E ecrricity. A booklet 
in popular form, which shows the attractive- 
ness of carefully selected public utility bonds, 
and deals largely with the wonderful growth 
in the electric light and power business. Pub- 
lished by The National City Company. Na- 
tional City Bank Building, New York. 

Income Burtpinc ON THE ByYLiEspy TEN 
PaymMent Pian. H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago, and 111 
Broadway, New York. 

Burtpine wits Bonps: A booklet dealing com- 
prehensively with familiar forms of invest- 
ment, especially First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, 127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

Income Tax: A pamphlet considering Federal 
Taxation of income, as provided by the Rev- 
enue Act of 1921. National City Company, 
55 Wall Street, New York City. 

Tue Investor’s SarecuaRD—a monthly mag- 
azine which points out the factors that make 
the National Capital one of the strongest 
investment centers in the world. For copies 
write The F. H. Smith Company, 1414 I Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 




















ities which appear to have a_ broader 
significance and which may have an im- 
portant bearing upon the future. De- 
spite a prevailing range of prices, 30 to 
a full 100 per cent above the pre-war 
level, an unprecedented demand _ has 
sprung up for railroad equipment, while 
building -and construction has been 
maintained upon a_ scale of large 
activity. There has been much to en- 
courage a hopeful sentiment also in the 
temporary settlement of the anthracite 
and bituminous coal strikes, in thie 
fizzling out of the strike among the 
railroad shopmen and the New England 
textile operatives, in the veto of the 
Soldiers’ Bonus Bill by President 
Harding and in the final enactment of 
the new tariff. It is feared that the 
latter may react harmfully upon the 
country in the future, in raising prices, 
checking imports and in making it 
more difficult for the foreign nations to 
settle their indebtedness to us than 
otherwise might be the case. 


HILE this may be the ultimate 
outcome of the new tariff, the 
passage of the bill was regarded by 
business men generally as a happy 
deliverance, for the question of a revision 
has been before the country for twenty 
long and weary months and the uncer- 
tainty which has prevailed, throughout, 
regarding the range of duties, has been 
a serious obstacle in the way of idustrial 
activity. In anticipation of the measure, 
apparently, the value of the country’s 
imports for August—$271,000,000—was 
the largest of record for any month in 
nearly two years, comparing with $251,- 
000,000 for July and with $179,280,000 
for August, 1921. Exports on the other 
hand amounted in value to $302,000,000 
compared with $305,000,000 in July 
and $371,935,000 in August a year ago. 
The excess of exports—$31,000,000 was 
the smallest for any month since Sep- 
tember, 1915, and the tendency of the 
country’s foreign trade in exports of 
manufactured goods is far from satis- 
factory. A serious shortage of freight 
cars resulting from the efforts to expedite 
the shipment of coal is interfering with 
the distribution of merchandis every- 


where and constitutes the most difficult 
problem of domestic origin now present 
in the situation. 

















































































































TIFFANY & CO. 


PEARLS JEWELRY SILVERWARE 


EXACTING STANDARDS 


Att Matz Inquiries RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37! STREET 
NEW YORK 
































Excellent train and steamer connections are made at Dairen 


An Achievement 
in Colonial Enterprise 


Probably nowhere else in the world today is 
there to be seen so remarkable a transition 
from primitive agricultural life to twentieth 
century industry and scientific organization as 
in Manchuria. 

The great driving force in this notable 
achievement in colonial enterprise has been 
the South Manchuria Railway, in which there 
has been invested in fifteen years $187,000,000 
of new capital, bringing the total investment 
up to $23'7,000,000. The properties of the com- 
pany are appraised at upwards of $700,000,000, 

This capital has been devoted not only to the 
development of the railway itself, but to indus- 
trial and agricultural enterprises, coal and iron 
mines, steel works, factories, wharves and steam- 
ers, electric and gas plants, hotels, homes for the 
workers, and such civic improvements as schools, 
hospitals, roads, sewers and water systems. 

In the fiscal year 1921-22 the South Manchuria 
Railway made these new capital expenditures: 

Railways—new equipment, double- 

tracking, new warehouses, etc. . $7,000,000 
Coal Mines—equipment and facilities 
to lower costs and increase output ° 


Steel bterec ses pacers to effect 


more economical operation . . 


5,000,000 


650,000 


Wharvesand Steamers—increasein fa- 
cilities for handling cargoes at Dairen $2,450,000 
Electric and Gas Plants—enlarging 


capacity . +» .« « « « 1,750,000 
Workers’ Homes — construction of 

new dwelmgs . 2. + st 1,500,000 
Civic Development—hospitals, roads, 

sewerage and water systems, etc. 3,750,000 


Despite the world-wide shrinkage in railway 
traffic in 1921, the company was able, through 
operating economies, to set a new mark in net 
earnings, the total for the year amounting to 


$15,693,000 after the payment of interest on the 
funded debt. 


President Hayakawa of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company in his annual address to the stockholders 
stated that one of the most necessary projects for the 
future was the development of communications on the 
Mongolian border which would automatically result in 
the prosperity of that section. He pointed out that the 
Railway was doing everything in its power to advance 
the welfare of both Manchuria and Mongolia as the 
surest means of cementing friendship between Japan 
and China, and to promote the economic interests of 
the world by adhering to the Open Door policy with 
equal opportunities to all. 

The development of this modern railway in an 


ancient land keeps pace with the rapid growth of the 
country it serves. 





The South Manchuria Rail- 
way,running through 
Chosen (Korea) and Man- 
churia, is the only railway 
inthe Orient with all-Amer- 
icam equipment. It con- 
ducts a chain of hotels de- 
luxe, travel bureaus, and 
city and country clubs. 


South MancuurRria 


Your Host and Guide 


© Raitway © 


For information and free 
travel literature, write 
Yozo Tamura, American 
Representative, South 
Manchuria Railway, 111 
Broadway, New York. 
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A few notable features of 


Che Christmas Harper's 


With special cover, paintings reproduced in full color, and many 
other drawings by prominent artists, the December Harper’s 
will be one of the most beautiful magazines of the year. 


WHAT IS EDUCATION? 
Out of the fullness of years of experience Arthur T. Hadley, President 
Emeritus of Yale University, undertakes to clear away popular miscon- 
ceptions that have resulted from confusing the acquisition of knowledge 
with mental training and discipline. Should we go to school and college 
to acquire knowledge or to learn to use our minds, is the important ques- 
tion President Hadley clarifies and answers. 


THE CRADLE OF THE HUMAN RACE 


Major E. Alexander Powell describes a thrilling motor-car trip through 
the mountains of Persia and across the plains of Mesopotamia to the 
ancient city of Bagdad. Illustrated with unusual photographs. 


ARE WE A HAPPY PEOPLE? 
Meredith Nicholson, one of the most discerning and sympathetic of 


modern philosophers, faces a problem which is now troubling many thought- 
ful people. A lay Christmas sermon for all intelligent Americans. 


KNIGHTS AND LIGHTS OF MALTA 


Henry James Forman, in company with F. R. Gruger, the artist, has 
visited the ancient but little known island of Malta, and he describes the 
quaint life of to-day set against an intensely interesting historic background. 
With drawings in color and tint by Mr. Gruger. 


A DAMAGED SOUL 


Gamaliel Bradford, whose biographical “portraits” have become almost 
as famous as the distinguished men they portray, presents the first of a 
new series—‘‘Aaron Burr.”” Under the general title, ““Damaged Souls,” 
he will show how certain great but ill-starred figures in American history 
were nevertheless human beings despite their faults and failures. 


AN UNUSUAL CHRISTMAS STORY 


“The Shadow Christmas,” by Laura Spencer Portor, is one of the most 
remarkable stories ever written, with its eerie plot of soul-persistence after 
death—in a delightfully real Holiday setting of great pathos and beauty. 
With remarkable pictures in color by C. E. Chambers. 


Other distinguished stories in the Christmas Harper’s are by Mary S. 
Watts, Neith Boyce, and Ida E. Melson. 












































Independent-Competitive- Progressive 


The Mackay System — POSTAL 
TELEGRAPH - COMMERCIAL 
CABLES—was founded in 1883, 
as an Independent -Competitive- 
Progressive American wire com- 
munication system dedicated tothe 
service of American interests. At 
the outset it was little more than an 
idea, but that idea proved to be an 
inspiration. 

Its independent and progressive at- 
titude has urged it ever to the fore 
in rendering a service characterized 
by speed and accuracy, while the 
competition it has supplied in its 


The pulse of the world! 





chosen field has raised the standard 
of thewhole communication indus- 
try and has attracted public patron- 
age which has made possible the 
developmentof The Mackay System 
into the world’s longest line of tele- 
graphs and cables. 

Today POSTAL TELEGRAPH-COM- 
MERCIAL CABLES reaches into every 
important point in the United States, 
spans both the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
and connects Cuba and the American 
mainland with its own lines, and through 
its direct connections with other telegraph 
and cable companies and administrations, 
offers facilities for communication with 
every nation on earth, making it 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH- COMMERCIAL CABLES 


CLARENCE H. MACKAY, PRESIDENT 














THE DUST FLOWER 


Ba KING’S new novel, The Dust 
Flower, is an old-fashioned Romance 
written with modern realism and psycho- 
logical insight. It is the story of a weakling, 
who, finding a weaker creature, loves her. 
It is the record of a dust flower’s blossoming. 
Rashleigh Allerton, master of a rich estate, 
club-man, idler, “goes off the handle’’ when- 
ever he is excited. That is to say, he works 
himself up into a great 
state of rage and ex- 
citability in which he 
is liable to do many 
things entirely foreign 
to his usually easy- 
going and conven- 
tional nature. His 
fiancee is imperious, 
spoiled and also neu- 
rotic. The story opens 
full upon one of their 
customary quarrels. 
Barbara breaks their 
engagement, in spite 
of Kasbleigh’s threat 
that like Gissing, he 
will go out into the 
street with a vow. It 
is the vow to marry the 
first woman he meets 
who will have him. 

Incredulous that 
even “Rash” would 
commit such mad- 
ness, and meaning 
to take him back 
when he is duly hum- 
bled, Barbara refuses 
tokeep herring. Rash 
carries out his threat. He marries Letty, the 
“dust flower.”” But he does not think of her 
as a dust flower. He sees in her only a home- 
less waif, hungry, discouraged and almost 
in rags. A means of revenge upon Barbara— 
a living death which would wring that proud 
young woman’s heart with remorse much 
more efficiently than if he had committed 
suicide, 

Naturally, he suffers more remorse than 
Barbara, the next day. Barbara takes 








“By the time he had finished, his heart was a little eased 
and some of her tenderness began to flow toward him." 


him back and he finds himself engag: 
to one woman and married to another. || 
is true, Letty is willing to drop back 
into the oblivion from whigh she came, 
but here, like life itself, things grow mor 
complex. Steptoe, the old family servant! 
prefers the ignorant little waif as a mis 
tress, to Barbara, and through his wiles 
Letty remains in the luxurious estal) 
lishment month bh 
month. Her unfold 
ing is told by Mr 
King with admirable 
restraint and sympa 


thy. The develop 
ment of Rashleigh, 
under the influenc: 


of a presence which 
looks up to him as 
the Fairy Prince in 
stead of giving him 
the amused—thoug)h 
affectionate— toler 
ance and contempt 
of his friends and 
Barbara, also shows 
Mr. King at his best 

There is something 
whimsical and deli 
cate about The Dust 
Flower. The story 
concerns itself with 
the illumination 
which comes into 
the soul of Rash- 
leigh Allerton as his 
heart works out for 
him the answer to 
this unusual triangle. 
Few writers have a deeper understand 
ing of the barrier between the rich and 
the poor, between those who have had a 
chance and those who haven’t, than Basil 
King. Hence no one could be more alive to 
the dramatic values in such an unequal con 
test for Rashleigh’s love. One of the most 
romantic and best loved of the fairy stories 
is Cinderella. Letty is a modern Cinderella, 
who, through eyes of love, transforms poor, 
weak Rashleigh into the Prince. 








LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 
AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
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“An allegory of Canada.’ 


with life.’’ 


CARNAC’S FOLLY 


by Sir Gilbert Parker 


‘“‘A robust tale.”’ 
all the power and beauty of ‘The Seats of the 
Mighty.’”’’ ‘‘Parker comes again to close grips 
Thus the critics speak of 


‘Reveals 

















This story is above all a romance which teems with action and surprise. The New York Herald 


findsi t * ‘An allegory of Canada.’ 


the Mighty’ 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
FURNISHING THE SMALL HOUSE 
AND APARTMENT 


By Edward Stratton Holloway 

A book for the growing public who want homes 
and not merely houses. It shows and explains in 
detail how to furnish and decorate, room by room, 
cottages, bungalows, flats, smart apartments or 
houses. The reason is given for every step so that 
one can readily adapt and change arrangements 
to suit one’s personality. 207 illustrations (9 in 
color), 7 diagrams. $6.50 


Give Your Boys and 
Girls the Best 
RED ROBIN By Jane Abbott 


A delightful tale filled with incident, adventure, 
and a mystery. Mrs. Abbott is the Louisa May 
Alcott of our generation. A splendid story for 
girls. Illustrated. $1.75 


WINONA ON HER OWN 


Margaret Widdemer's latest addition to the 
popular Campfire Girls Series, is an outdoor story 
of lively girls. Illustrated. 1.75 


PETER COTTERELL’S TREASURE 
By Rupert Sargent Holland 
The author is known to boy scouts everywhere. 


This is a tale of treasure and adventure which will 
appeal to every lad. Illustrated. $1.75 


THROUGH the CLOUD MOUNTAIN 


By Florence Scott Bernard 

A wonderful story for children about Jan the 
little lame boy left behind by the Pied Piper and 
the wonderful people from story books he after 
ward met. Beautitully illustrated. 


NOTE: Write for descriptive circulars of our 
Special Gift Editions for Children. including the 
STORIES ALL CHILDREN LOVE 19 famous 
fairy tories, _$1.50 each, and the “CHILDREN’S 
CLASSIC 17 favorite books for little tots, 
75 —- — 


92.50 


The Philadelphia North American says: 
again to close grips with life—his most vital effort—it impresses one as psychologically sound. 
are the central figures in this robust tale, which reveals all the power and the beauty of ‘ 
that won Sir Gilbert so high a place in the literary world, 
A big, lovable book—one to share with others. 


‘Sir Gilbert comes 
“*Men 
The Seats of 
"’ wrote the T'imes-Star, Cincinnati. 
Four illustrations. Second printing. $2.00 


SEEING THE EASTERN STATES By John T. Faris 


A delightful journey through the historic States, from Maine 
to Delaware, replete with scenic interest, story and legend. 
Uniform with Doctor Faris’ other travel books de Luxe, Seeing 
the Sunny South, Seeing the Far West, Seeing Pennsylvania. 
Beautiful colored frontispiece, 1 illustrations, 244 pages. $5.00 


DELAWARE AND THE EASTERN SHORE 
By Edward Noble Vallandigham 
A wholly charming book about the famous ‘‘ Eastern Shore’’ 
and country thereabouts—the only work of the kind that we 
&now of. The author's sub-title ‘‘ Aspects of a Peninsula Pleasant 
and Well-beloved,”’ gives the spirit of entertainment and mellow 
wisdom in which he so fully treats this fascinating region, its 
people, manners, society, sports, etc. 8o illustrations and a map. 


Par ker 





$5.00 
APPRAISEMENTS AND ASPERITIES 
AS TO SOME CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS 
By Felix E. Schelling, Lt. D. Uni ity of P yl 
The author is of no clique and supports no movement. With 


open ear and open spirit he has written his acute and wise criti- 
cisms of modern books and authors. This explains the freshness 
of their viewpoint and the rich enjoyment which they provide. 

$2.00 


HAVE YOU READ? 


Man and Maid, the new Elinor Glyn novel that is different? 
Three printings required to meet the demand. 2.00 
The City of Fire—Mrs. Hill’s ‘powerful story of love, 
faith and stirring action.’-—Richmond Times- Dispatch. $2.00 

‘*A Beloved Author,” a pamphlet about Mrs. Hill and her 
novels, will be sent on request. 


THE GLAND STEALERS 
By Bertram Gayton @ 


The timely and irresist- 
ibly funny story of a 
Grandpa's rejuvenation 
and Grandson George's 
consternation. Will 
monkey glands bring back 
youth? Read this provoc- 
ative mixture of scientific 
theory and fiction. What- 
ever you may think, it 
will keep you smiling. 

$1.75 
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TALES OF LONELY TRAILS 


ANE GREY fans, nature lovers, hunts- 

men, fishermen—and office workers—will 
want to read Mr. Grey’s true account of his 
own travels and adventures—Tales of Lonely 
Trails. In this book, the reader meets the 
real Zane Grey, and learns how he gathers 
the material for his novels. He also is 
given the opportunity of journeying with 
the author and his party through the heart 
of Western America, through scenes of 
solemn and majestic beauty, along hazardous 
trails unknown to white men. Tales of Lonely 
Trails is not fiction, 
it is fact. And yet, ee ee 
it might be said to be oy 
another Zane Grey 
story, with the author 
modestly playing the 
role of hero. After 
reading it, one knows 
why there is no one 
who can write of 
western men and 
western scenes like 
Zane Grey. 

Perhaps the spirit 
of the book may best 
be captured by one of 
Zane Grey’s own 
paragraphs, at the 
beginning of the 
second chapter: 

“Riding and tramp- 
ing trails would lose 
half their charm if the 
motive were only to 
hunt and to fish. It 
seems fair to warn 
the reader who longs 
to embark upon a 
bloody game hunt 
or a chronicle of fish- 
ing records that this 
is not that kind of 
story. But it will be 
one for those who 
love horses and 
dogs, the long, wind- 
ing, dim trails, the wild flowers and the dark, 
still woods, the fragrance of spruce and the 
smell of camp fire smoke. And as well for 
those who love to angie in brown lakes or rush- 
ing brooks or chase after the baying hounds 
or stalk the stag on his lonely heights.” 

A delightful feature of Tales of Lonely Trails 
is the presence of Mr. Grey’ssmall son, Romer, 
who shows the popular author up inanewlight. 

“Romer wasted many and many a cart- 
ridge of the .22 Winchester trying to hit a 
squirrel,” Mr. Grey relates. “He had 
practiced a good deal, and was a fairly good 
shot for a youngster, but hitting a little gray 
ball of fur on a tree, or waving at the tip of 
a branch, was no easy matter. 





ZANE GREY AND BEAR CUBS 


**Son,’ I said, ‘you don’t take after y..; 
Dad.’ 

“And his uncle tried the lad’s temper 
teasing him about Wetzel. Now, Wei». 
the great Indian killer of frontier days, ws 
Romer’s favorite hero. 

“*Gimme the .20 gauge,’ finally cried 
Romer, in desperation, with his eyes flash 

“Whereupon his uncle handed him {|i 
shot-gun, with a werd of caution as to 
the trigger. This particular squirrel w,s 
pretty high up, presenting no easy target 
Romer stood almvst 
directly under 
raised the gun nearly 
straight up, waved 
and wobbled and 
hesitated, and finall) 
fired. Downsailed t}ic 
squirrel to hit with a 
plump. That was 
Romer'’s first success- 
fulhuntingexperien 
How proud he was 
of that gray squirrel! 
I suffered a pang to 
see the boy soradiant, 
so full of fire at the 
killing of a beautiful 
creature of the woods. 
Then again I remem- 
bered my own firs! 
sensations. Boys are 
bloodthirsty little 
savages. In their 
hunting, playing, even 
their reading, some 
element of the wild 
brute instinct dom- 
inates them. . . . This 
incident furnished me 
much food for refle: 
tion. I foresaw that 
before this trip was 
ended I must face some 
knotty problems.” 

In this connection, 
Mr.Grey’sphilosoph) 
of hunting is interesting, coming as it does, 
from one of the most famous huntsmen in the 
west. He declares that every boy grows up 
into a hunter, almost without exception, at 
least in spirit if not in deed. 

“What then should be the attitude of a 
thoughtful man toward this liberation of an 
instinct—that is to say, toward the game or 
sport or habit of hunting to kill?” 

Mr. Grey asks the above question and then 
answersit. Infact,itistherevealing of the real 
man behind this author who is known to hun- 
dreds of thousands only by his fiction, as well 
as the “dark still woods, the fragrance of spruce 
and the smell of camp firesmoke” which makes 


Tales of Lonely Trails such a significant book. 
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UPPOSE to-morrow morning 

should find the most popular 
Prince in English history in rags 
on a park bench. 

Would he be spared the surly 
“Move on, you!” of the vigilant 
patrolman? Would the loiterer 
r beside him believe his story? 


3 You yourself, walking by— 
. would you recognize him? 

That is the theme of a remark- 
ble story—the fascinating ad- 
5 ventures of the heir to the Eng- 

h throne who changed places 
with a squalid urchin of the 
treets. There is no other story 
like it in the language. There is 
no other writer who could have 
told it as it is told by Mark 
Twain. 

As far back as you can remem- 
ber you have heard of Mark 
Twain as a story-teller. You have 
doubtless read many of his im- 
perishable works. 


But do you know the wide 
range of his writings? Do you 
know that Mark Twain, associ- 
ted in everybody’s mind as a 
humorous writer, was the author 
f as sublimely beautiful English 
s has ever been penned? 

A free book has been printed for 
lovers of Mark Twain and those 
ho wish to know him better. It 
tells little-known facts concern- 














ae 


ing the life and works of America’s 
most versatile writer, and de- 
scribes the new complete uniform 
edition of Mark Twain. The 


Courtesy of the Capitol Theatre, New York. 


. If the Prince of Wales swapped clothes with a beggar 


coupon below will bring the book- 
let without obligation to any 
reader of this magazine who is 
seriously interested in the 


Author’s National Edition 


of the works of 


MARK 


This is the only complete uni- 
form edition of Mark Twain’s 
writings. Originally published by 
Harper & Brothers, it was taken 
over by P. F. Collier & Son Com- 





TWAIN 


you join “Huck” Finn and Tom 
Sawyer in their boyish pranks— 
you live the quaint life of steam- 
boat days and the Far West— 
you see foreign lands and people 



























pany upon Se through the eyes of the master 
the merg- humorist— you thrill to every 
ing of the wholesome human emotion with 

subscrip- Mark Twain’s stories at hand. 
tion book © Mark Twain’s versatile mind gave to 
business | the world a perfectly balanced library 
of the two of humor and adventure, philosophy, 

a & and inspiration. 

publishing | You should at least know something 
houses. about this famous author’s works. The 

’ : free booklet tells. Send for it to day. 

Here, in 
the com- P.F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 416 W. 13th St., New York, N.Y. 
pleteworks 3 Please send me the free booklet about Mark Twain together 
of Mark | with full particulars as to how I may procure a complete set of his 
T wa i n ; ' 1 Me writings by small monthly payments. 
a eal 
Name 
WRITE PLAINLY, PLEASE 
< e Add alias 
Send for this 
Free Booklet | omsu- 
ree 00 et The publishers cannot undertake to send this booklet free 


to children 529-MTG L 

















THE BOOKSHELF 





“We pay him 
$100 a week” 


here several years ago asking for 
a job He got just that—a small 
job at a small salary. 

“Then I forgot about him—hardly knew 
he was on the payroll until one day I 
got a letter from the International Corre- 
spondence Schools telling me that he had 
enrolied for a course of home study. It 
was remarkable the way he went ahead. 

“We pay him $100 a week now and he’s 
going to be earning even a larger salary 
some day. I wish we had more men 
like him.” 


” A he’s worth every cent of it. Came 
F 





Ho do you stand when your employer checks up 
his men for promotion? Does he think of you? 
Is there really any reason why you should be selected? 
Ask yourself these questions fairly. You must face 
them if you expect advancement and more money. 
One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 
Yes, it will! Put it up to us to prove it. Without 
cost or obligation, just mark and mail this coupon. 
ee TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — — — 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 4811, Seranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation, please tell me how I ean qualify for the 
position or in the subject before which I have marked an X 
BUSINESS TRAINING DEPARTMENT 
Business Management (CD Salesmanship 
Industrial Management ( Advertising 
1 Organization Better Letters 
Foreign Trade 
Stenography and Typing 
Banking and Banking Law Business English 
Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting 





P 
Traffic Management 








Bookkeeping Common School Subj 

Private Secretary High School Sub 

Business Spanish [) French Illustrating Cartooning 
TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

Electrical Engineering Architect 


Blue Print Reading 
Contractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 


Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions Structural Engineer 

Gas Engine Operating Plumbing and Heating 
Civil Engineer Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Surveying and Mapping Automobile Work 
Metallurgy Navigation 

Steam Engineering Agriculture and Poultry 
Radio 0 Airplane Engines Mathematics 


Name ncoreeqseeincnssieneusetioneenstebocepesetessassoenescegeehitssaseveustedininnsohs _ 
Street 6-26.22 
Address won videmreninier atiebsoutit o om 


Occupation... 


Persons residing, ‘im Canada should pany hie coupon to ae atwer 
tional Cor Schools Canadi Limited, Montreal, Canade. 








SAM BLICK’S DIARY 


It is always a hazardous process to predict 
the success of any book, especially by a new 
author, but it is a moderately safe w ager 
that Sam Blick will become a catch-word 
with the American public. 

A young newspaperman of Indianapolis, 
Stephen C. Noland, is the author of Sa» 
Blick’s Diary. Or, rather, one should say, 
he is the creator of Sam Blick, for the diary 
is strictly Sam’s affair. Sam is as real a guy 
as ever lived in a suburb, ran a decrepit 
flivver, got his own breakfast, mornings, and 
was bullied by his wife, daughter, and offic: 
clerks. Sam is always the goat. He doesn’t 
know it, but he is. His account of each day's 
happenings is one of the most unconsciously 
funny things in recent fiction—with an 
equally unconscious pathos in spots which 
recalls Lightnin’. 

And not only is Sam a real person, but 
Polly, his wife, Ellen, his daughter, Fred, 
her young man, and last, but by no means 
least, Pep, his dog, that he raises under his 
family’s protest, from a pup. 

Nothing very thrilling ever happens to 
Sam. But the petty succession of incidents 
which occur at home and office are so com- 
mon to us all, and we get to know the Blick 
family, and their friends and enemies so 
intimately, that the book has a very definite 
suspense. For this reviewer, the suspense 
of getting Ellen safely married, of watching 
Sam skate on thin ice at the office, of seeing 
Sam’s maneuvers to overcome Polly’s objec- 
tions to Pep, were as full of suspense as a 
detective yarn. 

Add to this, the fact that Sam is such a 
good-humored, likable chap, that one feels 
for him, so to speak. There is no doubt that 
he fancies himself a very stern, efficient 
fellow, and his pompous reflections along 
these lines, and his lectures to his associates, 
only throw into high-comedy relief his own 
subjection. Prompted by a sense of duty, 
he adopts the two orphaned children of his 
wife’s sister, in a great spirit of resignation. 
His diary, after this adoption, is full of 
records of purchases of toys for Conrad and 
Louise, romps in the park, bed-time stories. 
If Conrad is asleep when he gets home in the 
evening, it is all Polly can do to prevent him 
from waking him up. As he philosophically 
remarks to Polly, after this has gone on for 
a few weeks, they might in time grow som- 
what fond of the children. 

Sam Blick’s Diary should not be classed 
as a funny book. It is a humorous book. 
One does not laugh while reading it. One 
chuckles—a long continuous chuckle which 
begins way down deep and goes straight 
and warming to the heart. 

TuEoporE Brookes. 
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Allen’s 
Synonyms and 


Antonyms 
By F. Sturges Allen 


Late General Editor, Webster’s New International Dictionary 


Here is an advertisement written by a few of the many well- 
known authors who are using Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms. 
They tell you in their own words what they think of this 
book—a book as necessary and reliable as a dictionary. 


OPINIONS OF FAMOUS WRITERS 





Booth Tarkington: “‘It’ contains’ what every reader 
should know.” 


Basil King: “Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms is the 
most complete and convenient collection of their kind | have 
ever used,” 


John Spargo: “Allen's Synonyms and Antonyms is, in 
my judgment, easily the best work of its kind.” 


Fannie Hurst: “To own a copy of Allen’s Synonyms 
and Antonyms is like possessing a key to a rare treasure attic of 
words. I heartily endorse its use not only for those who love 
the nuances and shadings of words, but for all those who use 
the English language.” 


W. L. George: “ This seems to me a work of great 
learning and importance. What is especially attractive in it 
is not so much that it supplies a large ros of synonyms, 
but that it specifies the character of the words, such as their 

_ rhetorical, formal, or slangy quality. There is no doubt about 
its being a standard work.” 


| Henry C. Rowland: “In looking through Allen's 

Synonyms and Antonyms, it impressed me immediately as pos- 
_ sessing fully the two qualities most desirable from the author's 
point of view in such an aid. It is clear and comprehensive, 
and has the relative values of the synonyms and antonyms 
indicated in a way which leaves no room for error.in employing 
unintentionally a word which may be obsolete or archaic or too 


_ purely technical.” $3.00 wherever books are sold. 
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Harper’s Magazine for 1923 


N the early days of ‘‘Harper’s Magazine,’’ Charles Francis Adams, one of 
the great minds of his day, said: ‘‘If I had to found a library with one set 
of books, that set would be the bound volumes of ‘Harper’s Magazine.’”’ 

At a later day, Theodore N. Vail, the man who made the telephone 
available to you and millions of others, said: ‘“‘I got more of my education 
from the pages of ‘Harper’s’ then from all the school-books I ever studied.”’ 

Very recently, Meredith Nicholson, the well-known publicist and 
novelist, said: ‘‘‘Harper’s’ has kept faith with its own high standards 
through all the changes of public taste and feeling that have marked its 
long history. ‘Harper’s’ has concerned itself first and last with the best 
thought and highest endeavor of civilization. It has been one of the most 
potent of educational forces in this nation. Whatsoever things have been 
clean and interesting and stimulating have found place in its pages. It has 
been a strong factor in the development of an American literature, much 
of which has first reached the public through its instrumentality. I never 
pick up a copy without something of the feeling I experience in greeting a 
friend who arrives periodically in fine good humor to enlighten and entertain 
and amuse me, never to bore me or waste my time.” 


To-day the world is full of wild talk of lost standards, of the lack of 
sound thinking, of the erratic behavior of the rising generation. We believe 
that one of the great influences in the maintenance of standards in American 
thought is ‘‘Harper’s Magazine.’’ We believe this because the Magazine 
itself has maintained its standards. 


The famous men we have quoted paid tribute to the very qualities that 
to-day make ‘‘Harper’s” pre-eminent, the qualities that justify, we hope, 
Mr. Nicholson’s recent tribute. 

In days of exaggeration and sensationalism, ‘‘Harper’s’’ has aimed at 
truth and sanity. It has followed no false gods, but has led in every sound 
new literary movement. It has maintained the purpose of its founders. 

To-day its scope is wider than ever before. Its progress has kept pace 
with the times. Quality, variety, and, above all, interest, are its aims, whether 
in its fiction or its many and more important articles in the varied fields 
of science, travel, exploration, literature; nature, art, humor, business, and 
the world affairs that, in these troubled days, need the interpretation of wise 
and thoughtful minds. 


No complete outline of the plans of any well conducted magazine can 
be given months in advance. But on the following pages are given a few 
notable features of the new year. 


A Great Serial by Basil King 


All readers of Harper’s MaGazine will recall the tremendous interest 
awakened by the anonymous publication of Mr. Kinc’s famous novels, 
The Inner Shrine and The Wild Olive, as HARPER serials. Then came the 
announcement of their authorship, which has placed Mr. Kine in the first 
rank among our novelists. Mr. KiNG is now writing for HARPER’s a new novel, 
something in the vein of his most distinguished and successful work. It will 
begin soon. 















































Harper’s Magazine for 1923 


James Harvey Robinson on Man and His World 


Mr. Rosinson’s articles entitled The Mind in the 
Making were among the most successful that the Maga- 
zine has ever published. They resulted in a book which 
has been heralded by H. G. Wells as comparable with 
the great work of Huxley and William James, and which 
has had and is having a world-wide success. Mr. Rosin- 
SON’S new series, which will begin soon, will deal with 
hitherto unconsidered aspects of our attitude toward our 
fellow creatures and the world in which we live. 





JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


From the South Seas to Iceland 


James Norman Hatt, soldier of fortune and among the most delightful 
of our writers, is one of those restless souls whose wanderings are always among 
strange people in distant lands. Having had his fill of the South Seas he is 
already on his way to Iceland, and the account of his adventures there and 
among the Shetland and Faroe Islands will appear exclusively in Harper’s. 
Readers of his articles may be sure that what he finds in this cold northern 
region will be quite as delightful and quite as romantic as what he found in 
mystic isles of the South. 


A School Teacher in the Far West. By Gertrude A. Zerr 


This is a remarkable human document. In it the author reveals her 
extraordinary experiences teaching school in remote and sparsely settled dis- 
tricts of the Far West where frequently her young pupils were of almost every 
nationality, including the native born. Miss ZeErr has the faculty of telling 
her story in a remarkably vivid and human way. What she has written will not 
only give food for thought and sympathy, but the most delightful entertain- 
ment. Her articles are rich in anecdote and bear the 
stamp of absolute reality. 





Stephen Leacock’s Nonsense Plays 


STEPHEN Leacock sees. fun in everything. His 
Nonsense Novels brought laughter to the people of two 
continents. Now he is writing a new series for HARPER’s, 
which will do for plays and for the movies what the 
earlier series did for the various schools of fiction. You 
will roar with laughter over the first of these “‘nonsense 
plays” which will appear in an early issue. 








STEPHEN LEACOCK 


For Business Men 


A wise critic said recently: “I don’t see why you publish articles on 
business for the business man. As a matter of fact, business men read more 
short stories than anything else.” This may possibly be true, but, neverthe- 
less, the field of business offers so wide an opportunity for interesting magazine 
articles that we feel it would be folly to neglect it. And frequent papers dealing 
with problems in industry and finance will be found in Harper’s during the 
coming year. In this case, as in all others, the combination of interest and 
absolute authority will be the standard by which all articles are judged. 
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Harper’s Magazine for 1923 


What is Education? By Arthur T. Hadley 


President Emeritus, Yale University 


Perhaps nobody in this country is better able to 
discuss this question than ArTHuR T. Hap ey, President 
Emeritus of Yale University. All his life a college 
professor, and up to last year President of Yale, 
Mr. Haptey’s answer to the question “What is Edu- 
cation?” is certain to be of vital importance. It will 
appear in an early issue. 


ARTHUR T. HADLEY 


Significant Short Stories 


Of all the magazines published to-day, it is HARPER’s that has probably 
done the most toward the development of the short story. It would be 
dificult to name any first-class writer of to-day who has not at one time or 
another appeared in its pages. Fashions have changed, and Harper’s has 
always led the change. The work of the newest and most modern writers 
is found beside that of those whose work has come to be regarded as among 
the classics. Among those writers on whom Harper readers may count during 
the coming year are Bootn TARKINGTON, WitBuR D. STEELE, SHEILA 
Kaye-SmitH, ELLEN GLascow, THomas Beer, Laura SPENCER PorTor, 
Neirn Boyce, FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER, Mary Heaton Vorse, EpwINAa 
Stanton Bascock, ARTHUR RANSOME, ALBERT BIGELOW PaINE, STEPHEN 
Wurman, and Henry vAN Dyke. The stories of HarPer’s may be counted 
upon to maintain the high traditions of the Magazine. 





Among the Essayists 


Notable in this delightful field will be contributions by 
MerepitH Nicuwoitson, E. V. Lucas, E. S. Martin, 
ABRAHAM RIHBANY, SIMEON StTRUNSKY, DaLtas Lore 
SHarp, Proressor Rotto W. Brown, CLaRENcE Day, 
Jr., Frank M. Coxsy, and H. M. Tomutnson, and their 
essays will not be of the academic sort but will be all of 

| the type that makes the widest human appeal and deals 
with themes that are giving food for thought to all 


MEREDITH NICHOLSON intelligent men and women. 











Damaged Souls: a new series of pen portraits by Gamaliel 
Bradford. 


The idea of this striking group of papers is entirely Mr. BRADFoRD’s own. 
Writing of his plan, he says: “* How would it be to do a group of somewhat dis- 
credited figures and not endeavor in any way to rehabilitate or whitewash 
them, but to bring out their real humanity and show that, after all, they have 
something of the same strength and weakness as all of us?” The men that 
Mr. Braprorp has chosen as subjects for these papers are all figures who 
played their parts in American history, such as AARON Burr, THomas PAINeE, 
BENEDICT ARNOLD, etc. 
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——. Motoring through the Arabian Desert 

Major E. ALEXANDER PowELt, who recently returned 
from many months’ travel by automobile and caravan in 
the middle east, has written for HARPER’s some adventure 
articles of a new sort. They deal with his journey by 
motor from Tehran across western Asia, through the 
fascinating lands of Persia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, and Syria, and ending on the shores of the Med- 
iterranean. The difficulties and dangers of travel are 
vividly narrated, and the articles present a most remark- 
able picture of encounters with brigands, audiences with 
strange, barbaric kings, encounters with wild tribes, and 
the life of the lonely outpost of the Foreign Legion on 
the line of the last frontier. 


A Magazine in Which Illustrations Count 
In these days when many feel that illustration is a 

vanishing art, HARPER’s continues to maintain standards 

worthy of its great traditions. The great illustrators of 

America and England will be contributors to the beauty 

of its pages during the new year, as they have been in 

MAJOR E. ALEXANDER the past, and a special point is made of the illustrations 
— in color and tint which appear in every number. 


The Philosopher of the Easy Chair 


No other writer in this country occupies quite the 
same position as Mr. Epwarp S. Martin. Mr. Martin 
has now been the occupant of The Editor’s Easy Chair 
for nearly two years. His papers arouse more comment 
and attract more correspondence from readers than any 
other one feature of the Magazine. His kindly philoso- 
phy, the graceful simplicity of his style and the lucidity 
of his thinking have made Mr. Mart1n a power through- 
out the entire country. 











Wonders of Science 

In the field of science, HaRPER’s boasts, with justification, that it has al- 
ways stood supreme. The newest things in the various fields of scientific 
research have always been presented with clarity and authority. The coming 
year will be rich in important scientific articles. 


Out-of-Door Life 


The call of the great out-of-doors is universal and out-of-door life and 
nature studies will have a prominent place in the Magazine’s contents for the 
new year. Among the writers represented will be ZANE Grey, the Western 
novelist, himself a mighty fisherman, HerpertT RAvENEL Sass, WILLIAM 
Breese, and Datias Lore Snare. 


Send in your subscriptions through your newsdealer, or ‘through 
the Franklin Square Subscription Agency, New York, or direct to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York City 
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NEW YORK CITY 





THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory. 
Number of pupils limited to twelve in each class. 
Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 
160-162 West 74th Street, N. Y. 


COLUMBIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Resident and Day. 
Boys and Girls. 
Kindergarten—Grammar—College Preparatory. 
For catalog address 
Dr. H. M. CLawson, Principal, 
301 West 88th St., at West End Ave., New York City 





THE FINCH SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls, emph 
work. 
Address for catalogue, Secretary. 
Box H, 61, East 77th St., N. Y. 


a 





post-¢' 





THE SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Removed to beautiful new 
home on the Avenue, opposite Central Park and the Museum of 
Art. Full preparatory and advanced studies. College preparation. 
Individual care and supervision. For catalogue address 
Miss Rosa B. CHISMAN, Principal, 
1006 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opposite Central Park. Boarding and Day pupils. College Pre- 
paratory. Post Graduate, Vocational, Finishing Courses. Lan- 
guages, Art, Music, Dramatic Art. Social life. Outdoor sports. 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Riding, Dancing. 
Mrs. T. DARRINGTON SEMPLE, Principal, 
Box H, 241-245 Central Park West, N. Y. 








ST. PAUL’S 


A Boarding School for Boys. 
40 Minutes from New York. 
For catalog, address 
WALTER R. MarsH, Headmaster, 
160 Stewart Ave., GARDEN City, L. I., N. Y. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban School for Girls 

Only_40 minutes from N. Y. City. Upper School for girls 13 
to 25; Lower School for girls 7 to 13. All departments. Vocational 
training emphasized in Summer School. Preparation for leading 
colleges. For circular, address 

Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M., 

Lock Box 706, “* The Castle,"" TARRYTOWN-ON-HupsON, N. Y. 








ANDREBROOK 
New York City school for girls in country home. 
Address 
Miss LILLIAN CLARK WEAVER, 
Andrébrook, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hwupson, N. Y. 





THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Removed to beautiful residence on the Drive. Resident and 
Day Departments. College Preparatory and general courses. 28th 
veer October, 1922. AB 
LARA I. Co_BuRNE, A.B., = 
Martna K. HUMPHREY, A... Principals, 
310 Riverside Drive, Corner 1o3rd St., N. Y. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL 
Of Homemaking and Community Problems. 
Regular course one year. 
Special short courses. 
Aliractive student homes co-operating. French and chaperonage 
136 East ssth Street, N. Y. 








MISS SPENCE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Resident and Day Pupils. 


26, 28, 30 West 55th Street, N. Y. 


STUDIO OF FRENCH DRAMATIC ART 
New York and Paris. 
Individual instruction for public speakers and readers. 
French and English Diction, Voice, Drama. 
Address 
Miss ELIzABETH MACK, 
15 West 12th Street, N. Y. 





THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A thorough school with delightful home life. Just off sth Ave. 
College preparatory, academic, secretarial and-elective courses. 
Music. Riding, swimming, tennis. 
66th year. 
Miss ELTINGE and Miss MASLAND, Principals, 
11 East sist Street, N. Y. 


L’ECOLE FRANCAISE 


A French School for American Girls. Removed from Rome at the 
beginning of the war. References by permission: Their Excellencies, 
Madame Jules Jusserand, French Embassy, Washington; Madame 
Barrére, French Embassy: Lady Rodd, British Embassy; Mrs. 
Nelson Page, American Embassy at Rome. : 

Madame J. A. Rierret (diplémée de l'Université de France), Prin. 

12 E. o5th St. (overlooking Central Park), N. Y. 





THE BROWNSON SCHOOL 
Private School for Catholic Girls. 
Resident and Day Pupils. French the language of the house. 


Mrs. Atwoop VIOLETT, 
22-24 East orst Street, N. Y. 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL 


Boarding and day school. ? 

A French school for girls removed from 9 Rue de Chaillot 
(next to the American Embassy), Paris, France, on account of the 
war. All subjects in French. Parisian French instructors. 


57 East 74th Street, N. Y. 





The New York Residence for Older Girl Students 
Personal supervision. Chaperonage. 
Music, Art, Languages. Practical Courses, 
Boarding Department for School Girls. 
Miss M. HowriGan, Degrees of the Royal Conservatories of 
Brussels and London. Telephone: Rhinelander 08109. 
6 East 76th Street, N. Y. 





THE FRENCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

(Miss McCLetian and Miss Wiittams’ School.) 

A School where girls may learn to speak fluent French and at 
the same time have New York advantages. All French work. 


Boarding and Day pupils. 
17 East 86th Street, N. Y- 
Summer address Cape NeEppick, Me. 


When writing to schools please mention Harper’s Magazine 
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periodicals carry on this work. The 
prizes run all the way from one shilling 
to half a guinea, and the competitions 
are generally open to all children from 
three to six years of age. It was here 
that I saw my open opportunity and 
seized it. I swept in prize after prize. 
As “Little Agatha” I got four shillings 
for the best description of autumn in 
two lines, and one shilling for guessing 


correctly the missing letters ‘n Br-stol, 
Sh-ffield, and H-ll. A lot of the com- 
petitors fell down on H-ll. I got six 
shillings for giving the dates of the Nor- 
man Conquest, a.p. 1492, and the 
Crimean War of 1870. In short, the 
thing was easy. I might say that to 
enter these competitions one has to have 
a certificate of age from a member of the 
clergy. But I know a lot of them. 


VAGABOND DAYS 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


O, I have done awhile with haste, 
With weary wendings up and down; 
Freed from all gyves, I range the waste 
Far from the turmoil of the town. 


More than may be revealed in words 
I joy in what I hear and see; 

I know the fellowship of birds, 
And I am kinsman to the bee. 


As fancy moves, I pause or pass; 
My tarrying is long or brief; 

I join the wind song to the grass, 
The lyric laughters of the leaf. 


A swaying fern my thought beguiles— 
A ripple, as it cools the cress; 

A simple flower upon me smiles 
And I am wrapt in happiness. 


I have so yearned for artless things, 
Have been so long unreconciled, 

The tiniest gnat with gauzy wings 
Transports me as it would a child. 


Withdrawn from stress, apart from strife, 
To loving nature I respond, 

And drain the deepest draughts of life, 
A vagrant and a vagabond! 


Vor. CXLV.—No. 865.—2 














THE MAN WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 


THE VENGEANCE OF THE STATUE 


BY GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


T was on the sunny veranda of a 
seaside hotel, overlooking a pattern 

of flower beds and a strip of blue sea, 
that Horne Fisher and Harold March 
had their final explanation, which might 
be called an explosion. 

Harold March, now famous as one of 
the first political writers of his time, had 
come to the little table and sat down 
at it with a subdued excitement smolder- 
ing in his somewhat cloudy and dreamy 
blue eyes. In the newspapers which he 
tossed from him on to the table there 
was enough to explain some, if not all, 
of his emotion. Public affairs in every 
department had reached a crisis. The 
Government which had stood so long 
that men were used to it, as they are 


used to a hereditary despotism, had 


begun to be accused of blunders and 
even of financial abuses. Some said 


that the experiment of attempting to 
establish a peasantry in the west of 
England, on the lines of an early fancy 
of Horne Fisher’s, had resulted in noth- 
ing but dangerous quarrels with more 
industrial neighbors. There had been 
particular complaints of the ill-treat- 
ment of harmless foreigners, chiefly 
Asiatics, who happened to be employed 
in the new scientific works constructed 
on the coast. Indeed, the new Power 
which had arisen in Siberia, backed by 
Japan and other powerful allies, was 
inclined to take the matter up in the 
interests of its exiled subjects, and 
there had been wild talk about ambassa- 
dors and ultimatums. But something 


much more serious, in its personal inter- 
ests for March himself, seemed to fill 
his meeting with his friend with a mix- 
ture of embarrassment and indignation. 

Perhaps it increased his annoyance 


that there was a certain unusual liveli- 
ness about the usually languid figure of 
Fisher. The ordinary image of him in 
March’s mind was that of a pallid and 
bald-browed gentleman, who seemed to 
be prematurely old as well as prema- 
turely bald. He was remembered as a 
man who expressed the opinions of a 
pessimist in the language of a lounger. 
Even now March could not be certain 
whether the change was merely a sort 
of masquerade of sunshine, or that 
effect of clear colors and clean-cut out- 
lines that is always visible on the parade 
of a marine resort, relieved against the 
blue dado of the sea. But Fisher had a 
flower in his buttonhole, and his friend 
could have sworn he carried his cane 
with something almost like the swagger 
of a fighter. With such clouds gather- 
ing over England, the pessimist seemed 
to be the only man who carried his own 
sunshine. 

“Look here,” said Harold March, ab- 
ruptly, ““you’ve been no end of a friend 
to me, and I never was so proud of a 
friendship before; but there’s something 
I must get off my chest. The more I 
found out, the less I understood how you 
could stand it. And I tell you I’m going 
to stand it no longer.” 

Horne Fisher gazed across at him 
gravely and attentively, but rather as 
if he were a long way off. 

“You know I always liked you,” 
said Fisher, quietly, “but I also respect 
you, which is not always the same thing. 
You may possibly guess that I like a 
good many people I don’t respect. 
Perhaps it is my tragedy, perhaps it is 
my fault. But you are very different, 
and I promise you this: that I will 
never try to keep you as somebody to 
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HE SAW THE DETECTIVE PEERING AT SOMETHING ON THE GROUND 
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be liked, at the price of your not being 
respected.” 

“IT know you are magnanimous,” 
said March, after a silence, “‘and yet you 
tolerate and perpetuate everything that 
is mean.” Then after another silence 
he added: “Doyou remember when we 
first met, when you were fishing in that 
brook in the affair of the target? And 
do you remember you said that, after 
all, it might do no harm if I could blow 
the whole tangle of this society to hell 
with dynamite?” 

“Yes, and what of that?” 
Fisher. 

“Only that I’m going to blow it to 
hell with dynamite,” said Harold March, 
“and I think it right to give you fair 
warning. For a long time I didn’t be- 
lieve things were as bad as you said 
they were. But I never felt as if I could 
have bottled up what you knew, sup- 
posing you really knew it. Well, the 
long and the short of it is that I’ve got 
a conscience; and now, at last, I’ve 
also got a chance. I’ve been put in 
charge of a big independent paper, 
with a free hand, and we're going to 
open a cannonade on corruption.” 

“That will be—Attwood, I suppose,” 
said Fisher, reflectively. “Timber mer- 
chant. Knows a lot about China.” 

“He knows a lot about England,” 
said March, doggedly, “and, now I 
know it, too, we’re not going to hush it 
up any longer. The people of this 
country have a right to know how 
they’re ruled—or, rather, ruined. The 
Chancellor is in the pocket of the 
money lenders and has to do as he is 
told; otherwise he’s bankrupt, and a 
bad sort of bankruptcy, too, with noth- 
ing but cards and actresses behind it. 
The Prime Minister was in the petrol- 
contract business; and deep in it, too. 
The Foreign Minister is a wreck of drink 
and drugs. When you say that plainly 
about a man who may send thousands 
of Englishmen to die for nothing, you’re 
called personal. If a poor engine 
driver gets drunk and sends thirty or 
forty people to death, nobody complains 


asked 





The 


of the exposure being personal. 
engine driver is not a person.” 

“T quite agree with you,” said Fisher, 
calmly. “You are perfectly right.” 

“Tf you agree with us, why the devil 
don’t you act with us?” demanded his 
friend. “If you think it’s right, why 
don’t you do what’s right? It’s awful 
to think of a man of your abilities simply 
blocking the road to reform.” 

“We have often talked about that,” 
replied Fisher, with the same composure. 
“The Prime Minister is my father’s 
friend. The Foreign Minister married 
my sister. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is my first cousin. I mention 
the genealogy in some detail just now 
for a particular reason. The truth is 
I have a curious kind of cheerfulness 
at the moment. It isn’t altogether the 
sun and the sea air. I am enjoying an 
emotion that is entirely new to me; a 
happy sensation I never remember hav- 
ing had before.” 

“What the devil do you mean?” 

“T am feeling proud of my family,” 
said Horne Fisher. 

Harold March stared at him with 
round blue eyes, and seemed too much 
mystified even to ask a question. Fisher 
leaned back in his chair in his lazy 
fashion, and smiled as he continued. 

“Look here, my dear fellow. Let me 
ask a question in turn. You imply that 
I have always known these things 
about my unfortunate kinsmen. So I 
have. Do you suppose that Attwood 
hasn’t always known them? Do you 
suppose he hasn’t always known you 
as an honest man, who would say these 
things when he got a chance? Why 
does Attwood unmuzzle you like a dog 
at this moment, after all these years? 
I know why he does; I know a good 
many things, far too many things. 
And therefore, as I have the honor to 
remark, I am proud of my family at 
last.” 

“But why?” repeated March, rather 
feebly. 

“IT am proud of the Chancellor be- 
cause he gambled, and the Foreign Min- 
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ister because he drank, and the Prime 
Minister because he took a commission 
on a contract,” said Fisher, firmly. “I 
am proud of them because they did 
these things, and can be denounced for 
them, and know they can be denounced 
for them, and are standing firm for all 
that. I take off my hat to them because 
they are defying blackmail, and refus- 
ing to smash their country to save them- 
I salute them as if they were 
going to die on the battlefield.” 

After a pause he continued: “And it 
will be a battlefield, too, and not a met- 
aphorical one. We have yielded to for- 
eign financiers so long that now it is war 
or ruin. Even the people, even the 
country people, are beginning to suspect 
that they are being ruined. That is 
the meaning of the regrettable incidents 
in the newspapers.” 

“The meaning of the outrages on 
Orientals?”” asked March. 

“The meaning of the outrages on 
Orientals,” replied Fisher, “is that the 
financiers have introduced Chinese labor 


selves. 


into this country with the deliberate 


intention of reducing workmen and 
peasants to starvation. Our unhappy 
politicians have made concession after 
and now they are asking 
concessions which amount to our order- 
ing a massacre of our own poor. If 
we do not fight now we shall never fight 
again. They will have put England in 
an economic position of starving in a 
week. But we are going to fight now; 
I shouldn’t wonder if there were an 
ultimatum in a week and an invasion 
in a fortnight. All the past corruption 
and cowardice is hampering us, of 
course; the West Country is pretty 
stormy and doubtful even in a military 
sense; and the Irish regiments there, 
that are supposed to support us by the 
new treaty, are pretty well in mutiny; 
for of course this infernal coolie capital- 
ism is being pushed in Ireland, too. 
But it’s to stop now; and if the Gov- 
ernment message of reassurance gets 
through to them in time, they may turn 
up, after all, by the time the enemy lands. 


concession; 
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For my poor old gang is going to stand 
to its guns at last. Of course it’s only 
natural that when they have been 
whitewashed for half a century as para- 
gons, their sins should come back on 
them at the very moment when they 
are behaving like men for the first time 
in their lives. Well, I tell you, March, 
I know them inside out; and I know 
they are behaving like heroes. Every 
man of them ought to have a statue, 
and on the pedestal words like those of 
the noblest ruffian of the Revolution: 
“Que mon nom soit flétri; que la France 
soit libre.’ ”’ 

“Good God!” cried March, “shall we 
never get to the bottom of your mines 
and countermines?” 

After a silence Fisher answered in a 
lower voice, looking his friend in the 
eyes. 

“Did you think there was nothing but 
evil at the bottom of them?” he asked, 
gently. “Did you think I had found 
nothing but filth in the deep seas into 
which fate has thrown me? Believe me, 
you never know the best about men 
till you know the worst about them. It 
does not dispose of their strange human 
souls to know that they were exhibited 
to the world as impossibly impeccable 
waxworks, who never looked after a 
woman or knew the meaning of a 
bribe. Even in a palace, life can be lived 
well; and even in a parliament, life can 
be lived with occasional efforts to live 
it well. I tell you it is as true of these 
rich fools and rascals as it is true of 
every poor footpad and _ pickpocket; 
that only God knows how good they 
have tried to be. God alone knows 
what the conscience can survive, or 
how a man who has lost his honor will 
still try to save his soul.” 

There was another silence, and March 
sat staring at the table and Fisher at 
the sea. Then Fisher suddenly sprang 
to his feet and caught up his hat and 
stick with all his new alertness and 
even pugnacity. 

“Look here, old fellow,” he cried, 
“let us make a bargain. Before you 
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open your campaign for Attwood come 
down and stay with us for one week, 
to hear what we're really doing. I mean 
with the Faithful Few, formerly known 
as the Old Gang, occasionally to be 
described as the Low Lot. There are 
really only five of us that are quite fixed 
and organizing the national defense; 
and we're living like a garrison in a sort 
of broken-down hotel in Kent. Come 
and see what we're really doing and 
what there is to be done, and do us 
justice. And after that, with unalter- 
able love and affection for you, publish 
and be damned.” 

Thus it came about that in the last 
week before war, when events moved 
most rapidly, Harold March found him- 
self one of a sort of small house party 
of the people he was proposing to de- 
nounce. They were living simply 
enough, for people with their tastes, 
in an old brown-brick inn faced with 
ivy and surrounded by rather dismal 
gardens. At the back of the building 
the garden ran up very steeply to a 
road along the ridge above; and a 
zigzag path scaled the slope in sharp 
angles, turning to and fro amid ever- 
greens so somber that they might rather 
be called everblack. Here and there 
up the slope were statues having all 
the cold monstrosity of such minor orna- 
ments of the eighteenth century; and 
a whole row of them ran as on a terrace 
along the last bank at the bottom, op- 
posite the back door. ‘This detail fixed 
itself first in March’s mind merely 
because it figured in the first conversa- 
tion he had with one of the Cabinet 
Ministers. 

The Cabinet Ministers were rather 
older than he had expected to find them. 
The Prime Minister no longer looked 
like a boy, though he still looked a little 
like a baby. But it was one of those 
old and venerable babies, and the 
baby had soft gray hair. Everything 
about him was soft, to his speech and 
his way of walking; but over and 
above that his chief function seemed to 
be sleep. People left alone with him 





got so used to his eyes being closed that 
they were almost startled when they 
realized in the stillness that the eyes 
were wide open and even watching. 
One thing at least would always make 
the old gentleman open his eyes. The 
one thing he really cared for in this 
world was his hobby of armor and weap- 
ons, especially Eastern weapons, and 
he would talk for hours about Damascus 
blades and Arab swordsmanship. Lord 
James Herries, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was a short, dark, sturdy 
man with a very sallow face and a very 
sullen manner, which contrasted with 
the gorgeous flower in his buttonhole 
and his festive trick of being always 
slightly overdressed. It was something 
of a euphemism to call him a_ well- 
known man about town. There was 
perhaps more mystery in the question 
of how a man who lived for pleasure 
seemed to get so little pleasure out of it. 
Sir David Archer, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, was the only one of them who was 
a self-made man, and the only one of 
them who looked like an aristocrat. 
He was tall and thin and very hand- 
some, with a grizzled beard; his gray 
hair was very curly, and even rose in 
front in two rebellious ringlets that 
seemed to the fanciful to tremble like 
the antennz of some giant insect, or to 
stir sympathetically with the restless 
tufted eyebrows over his rather hag- 
gard eyes. For the Foreign Secretary 
made no secret of his somewhat nervous 
condition, whatever might be the cause 
of it. 

“Do you know that mood when one 
could scream because a mat is crooked?” 
he said to March, as they walked up and 
down in the back garden below the line 
of dingy statues. “‘Women get into it 
when they’ve worked too hard; and 
I’ve been working pretty hard lately, 
of course. It drives me mad when 
Herries will wear his hat a little crooked 
—habit of looking like a gay dog. 
Sometime I swear I'll knock it off. 


That statue of Britannia over there isn’t 
quite straight; it sticks forward a bit, 
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as if the lady were going to topple over. 
The damned thing is that it doesn’t 
topple over and be done with it. See, 
it’s clamped with an iron prop. Don’t 
be surprised if I get up in the middle 
of the night to hike it down.” 

They paced the path for a few mo- 
ments in silence and then he continued. 
“It’s odd those little things seem spe- 
cially big when there are bigger things 
to worry about. We'd better go in 
and do some work.” 

Horne Fisher evidently allowed for 
all the neurotic possibilities of Archer 
and the dissipated habits of Herries, 
and, whatever his faith in their present 
firmness, did not unduly tax their time 
and attention, even in the case of the 
Prime Minister. He had got the con- 
sent of the latter finally to the commit- 
ting of the important documents, with 
the orders to the Western armies, to 
the care of a less conspicuous and more 
solid person—an uncle of his named 
Horne Hewitt, a rather colorless coun- 
try squire who had been a good soldier 
and was the military adviser of the 
committee. He was charged with ex- 
pediting the Government pledge, along 
with the concerted military plans, to 
the half-mutinous command in _ the 
west; and the still more urgent task of 
seeing that it did not fall into the hands 
of the enemy, who might appear at any 
moment from the east. Over and above 
this military official, the only other per- 
son present was a police official, a certain 
Doctor Prince, originally a police surgeon 
and now a distinguished detective, sent 
to be a bodyguard to the group. He was 
a square-faced man with big spectacles 
and a grimace that expressed the inten- 
tion of keeping his mouth shut. No- 
body else shared their captivity except 
the hotel proprietor, a crusty Kentish 
man with a crabapple face, one or two 
of his servants, and another servant 
privately attached to Lord James Her- 
ries. He was a young Scotchman named 
Campbell, who looked much more dis- 
tinguished than his bilious-looking mas- 
ter, having chestnut hair and a long 


saturnine face with large but fine fea- 
tures. He was probably the one really 
efficient person in the house. 

After about four days of the informal 
council, March had come to feel a sort 
of grotesque sublimity about these du- 
bious figures, defiant in the twilight of 
danger, as if they were hunchbacks and 
cripples left alone to defend a town. 
All were working hard; and he himself 
looked up from writing a page of mem- 
oranda in a private room to see Horne 
Fisher standing in the doorway, ac- 
coutered as if for travel. He fancied 
that Fisher looked a little pale; and 
after a moment that gentleman shut the 
door behind him and said, quietly: 

“Well, the worst has happened, or 
nearly the worst.” 

“The enemy has landed,” cried 
March, and sprang erect out of his 
chair. 

“Oh, I knew the enemy would land,” 
said Fisher, with composure. “Yes, 
he’s landed; but that’s not the worst 
that could happen. The worst is that 
there’s a leak of some sort, even from 
this fortress of ours. It’s been a bit 
of a shock to me, I can tell you; though 
I suppose it’s illogical. After all, I was 
full of admiration at finding three hon- 
est men in politics. I ought not to be 
full of astonishment if I find only two.” 

He ruminated a moment and then 
said, in such a fashion that March could 
hardly tell if he were changing the sub- 
ject or no: 

“It’s hard at first to believe that a 
fellow like Herries, who had pickled 
himself in vice like vinegar, can have 
any scruple left. But about that I’ve 
noticed a curious thing. Patriotism is 
not the first virtue. Patriotism rots 
into Prussianism when you pretend it 
is the first virtue. But patriotism is 
sometimes the last virtue. A man will 
swindle or seduce who will not sell his 
country. But who knows?” 

“But what is to be done?” cried 
March, indignantly. 

“My uncle has the papers safe 
enough,” replied Fisher, “and is send- 
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ing them west to-night; but somebody 
is trying to get at them from outside, 
I fear with the assistance of somebody 
inside. All I can do at present is to 
try to head off the man outside; and I 
must get away now and do it. I shall 
be back in about twenty-four hours. 
While I’m away I want you to keep an 
eye on these people and find out what 
you can, Au revoir.” He vanished 
down the stairs; and from the window 
March could see him mount a motor 
cycle and trail away toward the neigh- 
boring town. 

On the following morning March 
was sitting in the window seat of the 
old inn parlor, which was oak-paneled 
and ordinarily rather dark; but on that 
occasion it was full of the white light 
of a curiously clear morning—the moon 
had shone brilliantly for the last two 
or three nights. He was himself some- 
what in shadow in the corner of the 
window seat; and Lord James Herries, 
coming in hastily from the garden be- 
hind, did not see him. Lord James 
clutched the back of a chair, as if to 
steady himself, and, sitting down ab- 
ruptly at the table, littered with the 
last meal, poured himself out a tumbler 
of brandy and drank it. He sat with his 
back to March, but his yellow face 
appeared in a round mirror beyond and 
the tinge of it was like that of some hor- 
rible malady. As March moved he 
started violently and faced round. 

“My God!” he cried, “have you seen 
what’s outside?” 

“Outside?” repeated the other, glanc- 
ing over his shoulder at the garden. 

“Oh, go and look for yourself!’’ cried 
Herries, in a sort of fury. “Hewitt’s 
murdered and his papers stolen, that’s 
all.” 

He turned his back again and sat 
down with a thud; his square shoulders 
were shaking. Harold March darted 
out of the doorway into the back garden 
with its steep slope of statues. 

The first thing he saw was Doctor 
Prince, the detective, peering through his 


spectacles at something on the ground; 
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the second was the thing he was peering 
at. Even after the sensational news 
he had heard inside, the sight was some- 
thing of a sensation. 

The monstrous stone image of Britan- 
nia was lying prone and face downward 
on the garden path; and there stuck 
out at random from underneath it, like 
the legs of a smashed fly, an arm clad 
in a white shirt sleeve and a leg clad 
in a khaki trouser, and hair of the un- 
mistakable sandy gray that belonged 
to Horne Fisher’s unfortunate uncle. 
There were pools of blood and the limbs 
were quite stiff in death. 

“Couldn’t this have been an acci- 
dent?” said March, finding words at 
last. 

“Look for yourself, I say,” repeated 
the harsh voice of Herries, who had 
followed him with restless movements 
out of the door. “The papers are gone, 
I tell you. The fellow tore the coat off 
the corpse and cut the papers out of the 
inner pocket. There’s the coat over 


‘there on the bank, with the great slash 


in it.” 

“But wait a minute,” said the de- 
tective, Prince, quietly. “In that case 
there seems to be something of a mys- 
tery. A murderer might somehow have 
managed to throw the statue down on 
him, as he seems to have done. But I 
bet he couldn’t easily have lifted it up 
again. I’ve tried; and I’m sure it would 
want three men at least. Yet we must 
suppose, on that theory, that the mur- 
derer first knocked him down as he 
walked past, using the statue as a stone 
club, then lifted it up again, took him 
out and deprived him of his coat, then 
put him back again in the posture of 
death and neatly replaced the statue. 
I tell you it’s physically impossible. 
And how else could he have unclothed 
a man covered with that stone monu- 
ment? It’s worse than the conjurer’s 
trick, when a man shuffles a coat off 
with his wrists tied.” 

“Could he have thrown down the 
statue after he’d stripped the corpse?” 
asked March. 
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“And why?” asked Prince, sharply. 
“Tf he’d killed his man and got his 
papers, he’d be away like the wind. 
He wouldn’t potter about in a garden, 
excavating the pedestals of statues. 
Besides— Hullo! Who’s that up there?” 

High on the ridge above them, drawn 
in dark thin lines against the sky, was 
a figure looking so long and lean as to 
be almost spidery. The dark silhouette 
of the head showed two small tufts 
like horns; and they could almost have 
sworn that the horns moved. 

“Archer!”’ shouted Herries, with sud- 
den passion, and called to him with 
curses to come down. The figure drew 
back at the first cry, with an agitated 
movement so abrupt as almost to be 
called an antic. The next moment the 
man seemed to reconsider and collect 
himself, and began to come down the 
zigzag garden path, but with obvious 
reluctance, his feet falling in slower and 
slower rhythm. Through March’s mind 
was throbbing the phrases that this man 
himself had used, about going mad in 
the middle of the night and wrecking 
the stone figure. Just so, he could 
fancy, the maniac who had done such 
a thing might climb the crest of the hill, 
in that feverish dancing fashion, and 
look down on the wreck he had made. 
But the wreck he had made here was 
not only a wreck of stone. 

When the man emerged at last on to 
the garden path, with the full light on 
his face and figure, he was walking 
slowly indeed, but easily, and with no 
appearance of fear. : 

“This is a terrible thing,” he said. 
“‘T saw it from above; I was taking a 
stroll along the ridge.” 

“Do you mean that you saw the 
murder?”’ demanded March, “or the 
accident? I mean, did you see the 
statue fall?” 

“No,” said Archer, “I mean I saw 
the statue fallen.” 

Prince seemed to be paying but little 
attention; his eye was riveted on an 
object lying on the path a yard or two 
from the corpse. It seemed to be a 


rusty iron bar bent crooked at one 
end. 

“One thing I don’t understand,” he 
said, “is all this blood. The poor fel- 
low’s skull isn’t smashed; most likely 
his neck is broken; but blood seems to 
have spouted as if all his arteries were 
severed. I was wondering if some other 
instrument ... that iron thing, for 
instance; but I don’t see that even that 
is sharp enough. I suppose nobody 
knows what it is.” 

“TI know what it is,” said Archer, in 
his deep but somewhat shaky voice. 
“T’ve seen it in my nightmares. It was 
the iron clamp or prop on the pedestal, 
stuck on to keep the wretched image 
upright when it began to wabble, I 
suppose. Anyhow, it was always stuck 
in the stonework there; and I suppose 
it came out when the thing collapsed.” 

Doctor Prince nodded, but he contin- 
ued to lock down at the pools of blood 
and the bar of iron. 

“T’m certain there’s something more 
underneath all this,” he said at last. 
“Perhaps something more underneath 
the statue. I have a huge sort of hunch 
that there is. We are four men now and 
between us we can lift that great tomb- 
stone there.” 

They all bent their strength to the 
business; there was a silence save for 
heavy breathing; and then, after an 
instant of the tottering and staggering 
of eight legs, the great carven column 
of rock was rolled away and the body 
lying in its shirt and trousers was fully re- 
vealed. The spectacles of Doctor Prince 
seemed almost to enlarge with a re- 
strained radiance like great eyes; for 
other things were revealed also. One 
was that the unfortunate Hewitt had a 
deep gash across the jugular, which the 
triumphant doctor instantly identified 
as having been made with a sharp 
steel edge like a razor. The other was 
that immediately under the bank lay 
littered three shining scraps of steel, 
each nearly a foot long, one pointed 
and another fitted into a gorgeously 
jeweled hilt or handle. It was evi- 
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dently a sort of long Oriental knife, 
long enough to be called a sword, but 
with a curious wavy edge; and there 
was a touch or two of blood on the 
point. 

“T should have expected more blood, 
though hardly on the point,”’ observed 
Doctor Prince, thoughtfully, “but this 
is certainly the instrument. The slash 
was certainly made with a weapon 
shaped like this, and probably the slash- 
ing of the pocket as well. I suppose 
the brute threw in the statue, by way 
of giving him a public funeral.” 

March did not answer; he was mes- 
merized by the strange stones that glit- 
tered on the strange sword hilt; and 
their possible significance was broaden- 
ing upon him like a dreadful dawn. It 
was a curious Asiatic weapon. He knew 
what name was connected in his mem- 
ory with curious Asiatic weapons. Lord 
James spoke his secret thought for 
him, and yet it startled him like an 
irrelevance. 

“Where is the Prime Minister?” 
Herries had cried, suddenly, and some- 
how like the bark of a dog at some 
discovery. 

Doctor Prince turned on him his gog- 
gles and his grim face; and it was grim- 
mer than ever. 

“T cannot find him anywhere,” he 
said. “I looked for him at once, as 
soon as I found the papers were gone. 
That servant of yours, Campbell, made 
a most efficient search, but there are 
no traces.” 

There was a long silence, at the end 
of which Herries uttered another cry, 
but upon an entirely new note. 

“Well, you needn’t look for him any 
longer,” he said, “for here he comes, 
along with your friend Fisher. They 
look as if they’d been for a little walking 
tour.” 

The two figures approaching up the 
path were indeed those of Fisher, 
splashed with the mire of travel and 
carrying a scratch like that of a bramble 
across one side of his bald forehead, 
and of the great and gray-haired states- 
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man who looked like a baby and was 
interested in Eastern swords and swords- 
manship. But, beyond this bodily recog- 
nition, March could make neither head 
nor tail of their presence or demeanor, 
which seemed to give a final touch of 
nonsense to the whole nightmare. The 
more closely he watched them, as they 
stood listening to the revelations of the 
detective, the more puzzled he was by 
their attitude. Fisher seemed grieved 
by the death of his uncle, but hardly 
shocked at it; the older man seemed 
almost openly thinking about some- 
thing else, and neither had anything to 
suggest about a further pursuit of the 
fugitive spy and murderer, in spite of 
the prodigious importance of the docu- 
ments he had stolen. When the de- 
tective had gone off to busy himself 
with that department of the business, 
to telephone and write his report, when 
Herries had gone back, probably to the 
brandy bottle, and the Prime Minister 
had blandly sauntered away toward a 
comfortable armchair in another part 
of the garden, Horne Fisher spoke di- 
rectly to Harold March. 

“My friend,” he said, “I want you to 
come with me at once; there is no one 
else I can trust so much as that. The 
journey will take us most of the day, 
and the chief business cannot be done 
till nightfall. So we can talk things 
over thoroughly on the way. But I 
want you to be with me; for I rather 
think it is my hour.” 

March and Fisher both had motor 
bicycles; and the first half of their 
day’s journey consisted in coasting east- 
ward amid the unconversational noise 
of those uncomfortable engines. But 
when they came out beyond Canter- 
bury into the flats of eastern Kent, 
Fisher stopped at a pleasant little pub- 
lic house beside a sleepy stream; and 
they sat down to eat and to drink and 
to speak almost for the first time. It 
was a brilliant afternoon, birds were 
singing in the wood behind, and the sun 
shone full on their ale bench and table; 
but the face of Fisher in the strong sun- 
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light had a gravity never seen on it 
before. 

“Before we go any farther,” he said, 
“there is something you ought to know. 
You and I have seen some mysterious 
things and got to the bottom of them 
before now; and it’s only right that 
you should get to the bottom of this 
one. But in dealing with the death of 
my uncle I must begin at the other end 
from where our old detective yarns 
began. I will give you the steps of de- 
duction presently, if you want to listen 
to them; but I did not reach the truth 
of this by steps of deduction. I will 
first of all tell you the truth itself, be- 
cause I knew the truth from the first. 
The other cases I approached from the 
outside, but in this case I was inside. 
I myself was the very core and center 
of everything.” 

Something in the speaker’s pendent 
eyelids and grave gray eyes suddenly 
shook March to his foundations, and 
he cried, distractedly, “I don’t under- 
stand!” as men do when they fear that 
they do understand. There was no 
sound for a space but the happy chatter 
of the birds, and then Horne Fisher said, 
calmly: 

“It was I wno killed my uncle. If 
you particularly want more, it was I 
who stole the state papers from him.” 

“Fisher!” cried his friend, in a 
strangled voice. 

“Let me tell you the whole thing 
before we part,” continued the other, 
**and let me put it, for the sake of clear- 
ness, as we used to put our old prob- 
lems. Now there are two things that 
are puzzling people about that prob- 
lem, aren’t there? The first is how the 
murderer managed to slip off the dead 
man’s coat, when he was already pinned 
to the ground with that stone incubus. 
The other, which is much smaller and 
less puzzling, is the fact of the sword 
that cut his throat being slightly stained 
at the point, instead of a good deal 
more stained at the edge. Well, I can 


dispose of the first question easily. 
Horne Hewitt took off his own coat be- 


fore he was killed. I might say he took 
off his coat to be killed.” 

“Do you call that an explanation?” 
exclaimed March. “The words seem 
more meaningless than the facts.” 

“Well, let us go on to the other 
facts,” continued Fisher, equably. “The 
reason that particular sword is not 
stained at the edge with Hewitt’s blood 
is that it was not used to kill Hewitt.” 

“But the doctor,” protested March, 
“declared distinctly that the wound 
was made by that particular sword.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” replied Fisher. 
“He did not declare that it was made 
by that particular sword. He declared 
it was made by a sword of that particu- 
lar pattern.” 

“But it was quite a queer and excep- 
tional pattern,” argued March; “surely 
it is far too fantastic a coincidence to 
imagine—”’ 

“It was a fantastic coincidence,” 
reflected Horne Fisher. “It’s extraor- 
dinary what coincidences do some- 
times occur. By the oddest chance in 
the world, by one chance in a million, 
it so happened that another sword of 
exactly the same shape was in the same 
garden at the same time. It may be 
partly explained by the fact that I 
brought them both into the garden 
myself. . . . Come, my dear fellow; 
surely you can see now what it means. 
Put those two things together: there 
were two duplicate swords and he took 
off his coat for himself. It may assist 
your speculations to recall the fact that 
I am not exactly an assassin.” 

““A duel!” exclaimed March, recov- 
ering himself. “Of course I ought to 
have thought of that. But who was the 
spy who stole the papers?” 

“My uncle was the spy who stole the 
papers,” replied Fisher, “or who tried 
to steal the papers when I stopped him 
—in the only way I could. The papers, 
that should have gone west to reassure 
our friends and give them the plans for 
repelling the invasion, would in a few 
hours have been in the hands of the 
invader. What could I do? To have 














denounced one of our friends at this 
moment would have been to play into 
the hands of your friend Attwood and 
all the party of panic and slavery. 
Besides, it may be that a man over 
forty has a subconscious desire to die 
as he has lived, and that I wanted, in 
a sense, to carry my secrets to the grave. 
Perhaps a hobby hardens with age; 
and my hobby has been silence. Per- 
haps I feel that I have killed my 
mother’s brother, but I have saved my 
mother’s name. Anyhow, I chose a 
time when I knew you were all asleep 
and he was walking alone in the garden. 
I saw all the stone statues standing in 
the moonlight; and I myself was like 
one of those stone statues walking. In 
a voice that was not my own I told him 
of his treason and demanded the papers, 
and when he refused I forced him to 
take one of the two swords. The swords 
were among some specimens sent down 
here for the Prime Minister’s inspec- 
tion; he is a collector, you know; they 
were the only equal weapons I could 
find. To cut an ugly tale short, we 
fought there on the path in front of the 
Britannia statue; he was a man of great 
strength, but I had somewhat the ad- 
vantage in skill. His sword grazed my 
forehead almost at the moment when 
mine sank into the joint in his neck. 
He fell against the statue, like Cesar 
against Pompey’s, hanging on to the 
iron rail; his sword was already broken. 
When I saw the blood from that deadly 
wound, everything else went from me; 
I dropped my sword and ran as if to lift 
him up. As I bent toward him some- 
thing happened too quick for me to 
follow. I do not know whether the iron 
bar was rotted with rust and came away 
in his hand, or whether he rent it out 
of the rock with his apelike strength; 
but the thing was in his hand, and with 
his dying energies he swung it over my 
head as I knelt there unarmed beside 
him. I looked up wildly to avoid the 
blow, and saw above us the great bulk 
of Britannia leaning outward like the 
figurehead of a ship. The next instant 
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I saw it was leaning an inch or two more 
than usual, and all the skies with their 
outstanding stars seemed to be leaning 
with it. For the third second it was as 
if the skies fell; and in the fourth I 
was standing in the quiet garden, look- 
ing down on that flat ruin of stone and 
bone at which you were looking down 
to-day. He had plucked out the last 
prop that held up the British goddess, 
and she had fallen, and crushed the 
traitor in her fall. I turned and darted 
for the coat which I knew to contain 
the package, ripped it up with my 
sword, and raced away up the garden 
path to where my motor bike was wait- 
ing on the road above. I had every 
reason for haste; but I fled without 
looking back at the statue and the body; 
and I think the thing I fled from was 
the sight of that appalling allegory. 
“Then I did the rest of what I had 
to do. All through the night and into 
the daybreak and the daylight I went 
humming through the villages and mar- 
kets of South England like a traveling 
bullet, till I came to the headquarters 
in the West where the trouble was. I 
was just in time. I was able to placard 
the place, so to speak, with the news that 
the Government had not betrayed them 
and that they would find supports if 
they pushed eastward against the enemy. 
There’s no time to tell you all that hap- 
pened; but I tell you it was the day of 
my life. A triumph like a torchlight 
procession, with torchlights that might 
have been firebrands. The mutinies 
simmered down; the men of Somerset 
and the western counties came pouring 
in to the market places—the men who 
died with Arthur and stood firm with 
Alfred. The Irish regiments rallied to 
them, after a scene like a riot, and 
marched eastward out of the town, sing- 
ing Fenian songs. There was all that 
is not understood, about the dark 
laughter of that people, in the delight 
with which, even when marching with 
the English to the defense of England, 
they shouted at the top of their voices, 
‘High upon the gallows tree stood the 
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noble-hearted three . . . With Eng- 
land’s cruel cord about them cast.’ 
However, the chorus was ‘God save 
Ireland,’ and we could all have sung 
that just then, in one sense or another. 

“But there was another side to my 
mission. I carried the plans of the de- 
fense; and to a great extent, luckily, 
the plans of the invasion also. I won't 
worry you with strategics; but we knew 
where the enemy had pushed forward 
the great battery that covered all his 
movements; and though our friends 
from the West could hardly arrive in 
time to intercept the main movement, 
they might get within long artillery 
range of the battery and shell it, if they 
only knew exactly where it was. They 
could hardly tell that unless somebody 
round about here sent up some sort of 
signal. But, somehow, I rather fancy 
that somebody will.” 

With that he got up from the table, 
and they remounted their machines 
and went eastward into the advancing 
twilight of evening. The levels of the 
landscape were repeated in flat strips 
of floating cloud and the last colors of 
day clung to the circle of the horizon. 
Receding farther and farther behind 
them was the semicircle of the last 
hills; and it was quite suddenly that 
they saw afar off the dim line of the sea. 
It was not a strip of bright blue as they 
had seen it from the sunny veranda, 
but of a sinister and smoky violet, a 
tint that seemed ominous and dark. 
Here Horne Fisher dismounted once 
more. 

“We must walk the rest of the way,” 
he said, “‘and the last bit of all I must 
walk alone.” 

He bent down and began to unstrap 
something from his bicycle. It was 
something that had puzzled his com- 
panion all the way in spite of what held 
him to more interesting riddles; it ap- 
peared to be several lengths of pole 
strapped together and wrapped up in 
paper. Fisher took it under his arm 


and began to pick his way across the 
The ground was growing more 


turf. 


tumbled and irregular and he was walk- 
ing toward a mass of thickets and small 
woods; night grew darker every mo- 
ment. “We must not talk any more,” 
said Fisher. “I shall whisper to you 
when you are to halt. Don’t try to 
follow me then, for it will only spoil 
the show; one man can barely crawl 
safely to the spot, and two would cer- 
tainly be caught.” 

“TI would follow you anywhere,” re- 
plied March, “but I would halt, too, if 
that is better.” 

“T know you would,” said his friend, 
in a low voice. “Perhaps you’re the 
only man I ever quite trusted in this 
world.” 

A few paces farther on they came to 
the end of a great ridge or mound look- 
ing monstrous against the dim sky, 
and Fisher stopped with a gesture. He 
caught his companion’s hand and wrung 
it with a violent tenderness, and then 
darted forward into the darkness. 
March could faintly see his figure crawl- 
ing along under the shadow of the ridge, 
then he lost sight of it, and then he saw 
it again standing on another mound 
two hundred yards away. Beside him 
stood a singular erection made appar- 
ently of two rods. He bent over it and 
there was the flare of a light; all March’s 
schoolboy memories woke in him and 
he knew what it was. It was the stand 
of a rocket. The confused, incongruous 
memories still possessed him up to the 
very moment of a fierce but familiar 
sound; and an instant after the rocket 
left its perch and went up into endless 
space like a starry arrow aimed at the 
stars. March thought suddenly of the 
signs of the last days and knew he was 
looking at the apocalyptic meteor of 
something like a Day of Judgment. 

Far up in the infinite heavens the 
rocket stooped and sprang into scarlet 
stars. For a moment the whole land- 
scape out to the sea and back to the 
crescent of the wooded hills was like a 
lake of ruby light, of a red strangely 
rich and glorious, as if the world were 
steeped in wine rather than blood, or 
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the earth were an earthly paradise, 
over which paused forever the sanguine 
moment of morning. 

“God save England!” cried Fisher, 
with a tongue like the peal of a 
trumpet. “And now it is for God to 
save.” 

As darkness sank again over land and 
sea there came another sound; far away 
in the passes of the hills behind them 
the guns spoke like the baying of great 
hounds. Something that was not a 
rocket, that came not hissing, but 
screaming, went over Harold March’s 
head and expanded beyond the mound 
into light and deafening din, staggering 
the brain with unbearable brutalities 
of noise. Another came, and then 
another, and the world was full of up- 
roar and voleanic vapor and chaotic 
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light. The artillery of the West Coun- 
try and the Irish had located the great 
enemy battery and were pounding it to 
pieces. 

In the mad excitement of that moment 
March peered through the storm, look- 
ing again for the long lean figure that 
stood beside the stand of the rocket. 
Then another flash lit up the whole 
ridge. The figure was not there. 

Before the fires of the rocket had 
faded from the sky, long before the 
first gun had sounded from the distant 
hills, a splutter of rifle fire had flashed 
and flickered all around from the hidden 
trenches of the enemy. Something lay 
in the shadow at the foot of the ridge, 
as stiff as the stick of the fallen rocket; 
and the man who knew too much knew 
what is worth knowing. 
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BY 


ANNE GOODWIN WINSLOW 


ILENCE has drifted deep in these old rooms 


Whose closets hold 


The woven gold 
And glooms 
Of rich brocade, 


And lace and feathers laid 


Softly away— 


The memories of a day 
When life went dressed so gay 
And hope wore plumes. 


It is so strange to still find there 

The things they used to wear 

And them no more at all— 

Never a ghostly footstep in the hall, 

Never a shadow on the stair! 

It seems as if they still would care 

A little for some silken dress 

That clothed a far blue happiness, 

Or the soft lace that veiled some old despair. 





AMERICA’S BILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


BY CHARLES PIERCE BURTON 


HE story of the good-roads move- 

ment in the United States reads 
like romance. Ten years ago there were 
a few excellent graveled and macadam 
roads in favored sections of the country, 
but practically none of concrete or brick 
except in the East, and there was no 
organized sentiment in favor of good 
roads or proper appreciation of their 
economic value. 

A decade has passed. Like a rolling 
snowball, the good-roads movement, still 
in its infancy, has grown, until to-day 
it is estimated there are a billion and a 
half dollars available for road construc- 
tion in the United States, of which a 
billion dollars probably will be expended 
during 1922. Road building has become 
the greatest construction industry in the 
country. The Townsend highway bill, 
which recently became a law, makes 
$150,000,000 available for road building 
during the next few months, providing 
employment for 275,000 men. Federal- 
aid roads completed and to be built as 
a result of the federal appropriation, if 
placed end to end, would more than 
reach around the earth. 

These are principal roads only, to be 
built in co-operation with the states, 
many of which have issued road bonds 
for fifty and sixty million dollars. 
Hardly a county is without its road 
bonds. A single county in Texas (Dallas) 
has authorized such bonds to the extent 
of $6,000,000. Countless townships 
have their own funds to be expended on 
local roads. Great transcontinental 


“trails” have been laid out across the 
country, from east to west and from 
north to south, which are being put in 
shape for year-round traffic, according to 
organized programs. In the meantime 
“Detour,” written on countless signs 





across the continent, has become a 
synonym of progress, although exas- 
perating on account of the temporary 
inconvenience it occasions. 

First of all, what is meant by federal- 
aid roads? For a number of years the 
national government has been aiding 
states in the construction of certain 
selected roads. The Townsend highway 
bill appropriates $75,000,000 for such 
road construction, allotted to the vari- 
ous states in accordance with certain 
government requirements. To obtain its 
allotted share of this fund, the state 
must maintain a highway department 
and build the roads with the approval 
of government engineers, and, except 
where there are public lands, must ex- 
pend approximately a like amount of 
its own funds. Roads so built are called 
federal-aid roads. The federal appro- 
priation of $75,000,000, therefore, makes 
immediately available for road construc- 
tion $150,000,000, a great part of which 
will be expended for hard-surfaced 
roads. 

Federal-aid roads are limited to a cer- 
tain percentage of the total mileage of 
the state—roads supposed to be of 
federal importance, such as interstate 
highways. In addition to federal-aid 
roads, most states are building state sys- 
tems of primary roads, to be the main 
arteries of the state, the object being to 
connect practically all important cities 
and towns in the state by good high- 
ways. In most states also there are 
systems of secondary roads, built by 
counties; in some cases, as in Arkansas, 
by districts. These roads are supposed 
to be of first importance to the several 
counties, supplementing the primary 
highways of the state. Finally, there are 
tertiary roads, built and maintained by 
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the townships. These constitute by far 
the largest mileage. A large percentage 
of them are merely graded roads of unsur- 
faced earth, and so will remain for years to 
come, although some wealti:y townships 
are building hard roads. ‘The system is 
much like that which prevails in France. 

The federal government requires the 
several states to maintain federal-aid 
roads after they have been built. This 
is leading inevitably to a general adop- 
tion by the states of the patrol system of 
maintenance, which has been brought to 
great perfection in France. The patrol 
system is intensified maintenance. A 
section of from five to ten miles is 
Vou. CXLV.—No. 865.—4 


allotted to one man, who constantly 
watches for defects and repairs a break 
at once, instead of waiting for the 
entire road to go to pieces before doing 
anything, which, until recently, was 
the American plan. Eternal vigilance is 
the price of other things besides liberty. 

The federal government -has_ been 
assisting road construction in still an- 
other way. Enormous amounts of war 
equipment and supplies have been 
turned over to the states, which have 
organized departments and shops for 
salvage and repair. Sometimes lists of 
equipment and material have been fur- 
nished in advance, for selection; often 
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the stuff has been dumped on the states, 
apparently as the best way of getting rid 
of it. To look a gift horse in the mouth 
is not considered good form, but it must 
be confessed that frequently the state 
can find no use whatever for the good 
things showered upon it. 

Consider again the enormous quanti- 
ties of material which will be used this 
year in surfacing the roads, and the num- 
ber of men who will find employment 
in its preparation and transportation. 
Figures make dry reading and averages 
are sometimes deceiving, as in the case 
of the man with two beautiful daugh- 
ters. One was very bowlegged, and the 
other decidedly knockkneed, but they 
averaged all right, as the father pointed 
out. A few figures, however, will be 
necessary to give us some idea of what 
a billion dollars of road construction 
means. 

Probably 60 per cent -of the billion 
dollars, $600,000,000, will be used for 
the construction of hard-surfaced roads 

gravel and the higher types. Concrete 
roads eighteen feet wide will cost about 


$30,000 a mile; gravel roads, from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a mile, according 


to their width—an average of about 
$20,000 a mile. Our $600,000,000, there- 
will build 30,000 miles of hard- 
surfaced roads, enough to reach around 
the earth and from New York to San 


Francisco and back again. 


fore, 


yards each, 
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To surface the roads of various types 
will take an average of 3,000 cubic yards 
of material to the mile, about 90,000,000 
cubic yards altogether. All this material 
will have to be hauled an average of 
two miles from pit or railroad to the job. 
Something like half of it will be shipped 
in by rail (45,000,000 cubie yards) i 
cars containing approximately 30 cubic 
1,500,000 cars, 40 feet long 
from bumper to bumper, forming a rail- 
road train more than 11,000 miles 
It makes one’s head ache. 

The stone or macadam road, which 
was such a favorite until recently, is 
not new to our civilization. We are told 
that explorers in Egypt, endeavoring to 
find out how the ancient Egyptians were 
able to build the Pyramids, were 
astounded at the remains of roads dis- 
covered. “These roads were constructed 
originally very much as our roads are 
built to-day,” says Doctor Fisher of the 
University of Pennsylvania. “The right- 
of-way was leveled; the large stones were 
packed in, On top of these were placed 
layers of gradually diminishing 
in size until the finely ground stone 
of the surfacing was placed. This was 
wetted and pounded, probably by hand, 
until the top presented a smooth 
surface.” 

Over such a road from an alabaster 
quarry at El Amara to the Nile, a dis- 
tance of eleven miles, thence by water 
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to Memphis, two hundred miles, and by 
road again, huge blocks of quarried stone 
were transported, pulled on sleds by 
man power, it is thought, over the pave- 
ments, wet to make them slippery. 
These roads were of a type which we 
have come to call water-bound 
adam. It has taken us five thousand 
years to improve on those old Egyptian 
roads. 


mac- 


Modern paved roads which are super- 
seding macadam are built of concrete, or 
with brick or bituminous surfacing on a 
concrete base. In the most expensive 
types the concrete is reinforced with 
steel. The tendency of state engineer- 
ing departments, moreover, is to build 
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railroads 
with low grades, few curves, and 
Indeed, there 
is a close analogy between railroad and 


them much as modern 
built 


without grade crossings. 


are 


highway developments. The railroad, 
in pioneer days, like the highway, fol- 
lowed the line of least 
around or over hills instead of through 
them. Within the past twenty years, to 
secure greater economy of operation, 
railroads have spent millions in cutting 
out curves and grades, which modern 
earth-moving machinery has made pos- 
sible. More and more will road building 
take the same course. In the recon- 
struction of the Miller Trunk Highway 
leading from Duluth, Minnesota, into 
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THE CLIFF 


the Mesaba Iron Range, now being 
paved with concrete, 4,800-degrees of 
angle have been cut out in sixty miles. 
This is an extreme case, practicable only 
in an undeveloped country, but it illus- 
trates the tendency. 

Concrete road construction is an in- 
dustry in itself, and a comparatively 
new one. Few who experience the joys 
of motoring over such a surface know, 
except in a very general way, how such 
under- 
stand their construction we first must 
know something of the nature of con- 
crete. 

When mixed with water, Portland 
cement hardens into something resem- 


pavements are produced. To 


bling stone, and particles of stone and 
sand which have been coated with this 
mixture become fixed in a solid mass. 
In the manufacture of road concrete 
grains of sand and pieces of crushed 
stone, or gravel, in desired proportions, 


are thoroughly coated with a paste 
made of cement and water, and the 


plastic mass thus formed is spread upon 
the roadbed, where it hardens. To coat 
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BEFORE CONSTRUCTION BEGAN 


the sand and stone with the cement 
paste, a machine with a revolving drum 
has been devised, called a mixer. It 
is something like a gigantic ice-cream 
freezer. Into this mixer sand, stone, and 
cement are thrown in right proportions, 
a stream of water is turned in, and the 
“batch” is stirred and revolved for a 
period of usually one minute. At the 
end of that time the mixture has become 
plastic concrete, whereupon it is ejected 
upon the road, there to be shaped and 
left to harden. 

Until recently it has been the practice 
to charge the mixer from piles of ma- 
terials distributed along the subgrade, 
handling the materials in wheelbarrows 
—so many loads of stone, so many loads 
of sand, and so many bags of cement, in 
each batch. This method is still used 
where labor is cheap or other local con- 
ditions make it desirable. The need for 
greater production, for.an unrutted sub- 
grade, and for lower costs is driving 
the larger road-building contractors to 
the mechanical handling of paving 
material. 
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NEAR 
The modern method is this: Cars of 
material which have been shipped in are 
unloaded into bins by machinery, at a 
convenient siding. Small industrial 
trains, operating on a track of 24- 
inch gauge and carrying batch boxes, 
are loaded by gravity under these bins 
with measured portions of sand and 
The load is completed by the 
addition of the required amount of 
cement. Hauled by a gasoline locomo- 
tive, the train speeds off to the mixer, 
two miles, three miles, sometimes four 
miles away, track having been laid along 
the shoulder of the road. When the job 
is reached each box is lifted by crane and 
swung over to the mixer, where the batch 
is discharged by gravity through bot- 
tom-drop doors. Another method, 
which some highway departments will 
not permit, is to install a central mixing 
plant and transport the plastic concrete, 
usually in trucks, to the road which is 
being paved. 

There are 206 concerns in the United 
States which make cement for road 
building, with an annual output of 125,- 


stone. 
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AFTER COMPLETION 


000,000 barrels. Add to these 127 con- 
cerns which manufacture paving brick; 
46 which make wooden paving blocks; 
23, granite paving blocks; 380 dealers in 
crushed stone; 42 manufacturers of 
asphalt, and 340 firms which ship 
23,000,000 tons of sand and gravel each 
year—and some idea may be gained of 
the meaning of the comprehensive term, 
“road-building industry.”” The annual 
production of these concerns amounts to 
more than $450,000,000. In addition to 
these, are the manufacturers of grading, 
road-building, and transportation equip- 
ment, employing many thousands of 
men. Eighty thousand federal, state, 
county, town, and city highway officials 
are now identified with this great indus- 
try, not to mention the engineers and 
contractors. 

Government tests show that the 
“pull” required to move a gross load of 
one ton over a level road is as follows: 
Loose sand road, 315 pounds; average 
dry earth road, 150 pounds; firm earth 
or sand-clay road, 105 pounds; average 
gravel road, 80 pounds; first-class gravel 
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or macadam road, 55 pounds. As there 
are still more than two million miles 
of earth roads in the United States, the 
figures are startling. 

Our public roads of varying types, 
good, bad, and indifferent, constitute 
the primary means of transportation of 
all agricultural products and for much 
of the production of mines, factories, and 
forests. More than 350,000,000 tons, it 
has been estimated, are handled over the 
roads of the United States each year, at 
a prevailing cost at the time the figures 
were made, of twenty-three cents a ton 
per mile, the average haul being eight 
miles. This brings the annual cost of 
hauling up to the approximate total of 
$650,000,000. The cost of hauling over 
hard-surfaced roads, we are told, ought 
not to exceed thirteen cents a ton mile. 
These figures being correct, city and 
town people who buy farm products 
thus pay, as part of the expense of dis- 
tribution, an excess cost amounting to 
ten cents per ton mile. 

Five two-ton trucks carrying full loads 
were driven over various types of road 
some time ago, to determine the mileage 
per gallon of gasoline. If America has 
gone road-crazy, as some claim, these 
tests seem to show method in her mad- 
ness. The mileage per gallon of gasoline 
on earth roads was 5.78; fair gravel, 
7.19; good gravel, 9.39; fair bituminous 
macadam, 9.48; fair brick, 9.88; good 
brick, 11.44; concrete, 11.78. 

It is impossible to consider this era of 
road construction apart from the devel- 
opment of the automobile. Each has 
reacted on the other; together they form 
an interesting phase in our social and 
economic progress. They have elimi- 
nated time and distance to a remarkable 
degree. They have brought the farm 
close to the city. 

The great “trails” which have been 
laid out across the country from north 
to south and east to west will have other 
economic values, but they are being de- 
veloped primarily to attract automobile 
tourists, and already are attracting 
them in countless thousands. The road- 





building activities of the various states 
are often planned with tourists in view. 
California’s superb roads are among 
that state’s chief assets. Michigan, with 
a myriad of small and beautiful lakes 
difficult of access because of sandy roads, 
is building a splendid system of graveled 
and concrete highways which will make 
the state a great playground for the 
Middle West. The same is true of 
Minnesota. North Carolina, with her 
unsurpassed Blue Ridge Mountains and 
delightful climate, is spending millions 
for good roads in the expectation that 
the tide of travel will turn that way. 
Ten million dollars will be spent by the 
State Highway Commission alone this 
year. Florida, already a winter play 
ground, is making it possible to traverse 
her almost impassable sands on hard 
roads, down the east coast, up the west 
coast, in various directions through the 
interior, and even is building a great 
highway through the historic Ever- 
glades. 

An English engineer has criticized 
mildly the narrowness of concrete roads 
in the United States, 18 feet being the 
standard width, whereas the exigencies 
of safe traffic, he says, call for pavements 
30 feet wide. He is right, of course, but 
insistence on 30-foot pavements in this 
country would arrest our road-building 
movement in its infancy. Taxpayers 
would refuse to authorize the necessary 
bond issues, were the cost nearly doubled. 
The crying need in America is length of 
good roads, not breadth. 

There are, in round numbers, 2,500,- 
000 miles of public roads in the United 
States. Earth roads comprise about 
8914 per cent of this mileage; sand-clay 
roads, 2 per cent; gravel, less than 5 
per cent. At the time these statistics 
were gathered by the government, some 
five years ago, there were only 110,000 
miles of all other types of road combined, 
constituting about 4 per cent of the 
total. Of this mileage a few great high- 
ways stand out conspicuous because of 
their scenic beauty, great cost, or the 
engineering difficulties involved in their 
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GRADING THE 


construction. Of thése the marvelous 
Columbia River Highway in Oregon is 
easily supreme. 

Travelers tell us that nowhere in 
Europe is the Columbia River Highway 
surpassed, not excepting the famous 
Axenstrasse at Lake Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. This picturesque American high- 
way, with its perfect pavement, skirts 
the Oregon side of the Columbia River 
Gorge, bridging chasms, tunneling cliffs, 
up hill and down, and with such engi- 
neering skill of construction that no- 
where does the grade exceed 5 per cent. 
From Latourelle to Crown Point, two 
miles, the rise is continuous and totals 
600 feet. From Portland to Chanticleer, 
twenty-two miles, the rise is 875 feet. 
A 5-per-cent grade, therefore, is some- 
thing of an achievement. In one place 
it was necessary to build eight-tenths of 
a mile of road in crossing forty acres of 
ground, accomplishing a drop of 204 feet 
within that limited area, without exceed- 
ing a 5-per-cent grade. At this point 
the road parallels itself five times. Yet 
there is a tangent between every two 


“CATERPILLAR TRAIL’ NEAR PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


curves, the shortest of which is 30 
feet long, and the curves themselves 
have radii of 100 feet. It is possible 
to motor over “The Loops,” as this 
portion of the highway is called, at a 
speed of forty miles an hour, assum- 
ing that the authorities do not catch 
one at it. 

At Crown Point the road circles a rock 
on a 110-foot radius, rounding 225 de- 
grees of the circle. This rock is 725 feet 
high, higher than the Woolworth Build- 
ing in New York, and drops sheer to the 
river. From this point of the highway it 
is possible to see thirty-five miles up and 
down the picturesque stream. One of 
the features of this highway beautiful 
is a series of concrete bridges, each of 
special design, no two alike. The bridge 
over Shepard’s Dell is a single arch, 170 
feet from pier to pier, 281 feet from the 
brook below to the arch. At Moffet 
Creek is the largest three-hinged flat- 
arch bridge in the world. The arch rises 
only 17 feet in its reach of 170 feet. 
An interesting light is thrown on the 
expansive qualities of concrete by the 
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fact that the center of this bridge is 
four inches higher on the hottest days 
than it is on the coldest. 

Shepard’s Dell was owned by a man 
named Shepard, who, although poor in 
a financial way, refused to sell the spot 
which his wife had loved, but gave it to 
the county as a perpetual memorial to 
her. This dell is only one of many pic- 
turesque scenes along the highway, 
where cascades ceaselessly tumble in 
wondrous beauty from the top of a cliff 
towering above. In all, twenty-two 
waterfalls can be seen from the road 
between Crown Point and Hood River. 
The largest of these, Multnomah Falls, 
has a sheer drop of 620 feet and a second 
drop of 120 feet. One tunnel, at Mitch- 
ell’s Point, 385 feet long, is provided 
with five windows, each approximately 
thirty feet square, cut through solid 
rock. It is the only tunnel in the world 
with five windows, the famous tunnel of 
the Axenstrasse in Switzerland having 
but three. 

In the construction of this remarkable 
highway the names of four men stand 
out prominent. Samuel Hill is said to 
have conceived and promoted the idea. 
Samuel C. Lancaster, a Portland engi- 
neer, was placed in charge of the work 


when Multnomah County undertook the 
monumental task. Fortunately, Mr. 
Lancaster was an artist as well as an engi- 
neer, and at every point of the work he 
has been mindful of the scenic effect. He 
never could have realized his dream, 
however, had it not been for John B. 
Yeon and Simon Benson, two public- 
spirited citizens of Portland who had 
acquired great wealth by way of the 
lumber camp. 

In order to get results, the County 
Board gave Yeon the official title of 
roadmaster, and for two years this man 
of wealth gave practically his whole time 
to the work of building this highway. 
He not only worked without pay, but 
actually put a good-sized fortune of his 
own into the enterprise. Yeon started 
his friend Benson, who was chairman of 
the State Highway Board, out after right 
of way. Benson made short work of the 
matter. He had a very simple plan, 
which is here commended to men of 
wealth in other states. Whenever he 
found an obdurate farmer who would not 
give right of way across his property, 
Benson bought the needed land with his 
own money and made the county a 
present of it. 

Whenever Lancaster, the artist-engi- 
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neer, yearned for something outside the 
appropriation in order to put a finishing 
touch on a bit of scenic effect—as, for 
example, an artistic concrete footbridge 
spanning the chasm between the two 
drops of Multnomah Falls—he would 
take either Benson or Yeon, as it hap- 
pened, out over the highway and casu- 
ally remark that such an improvement 
would look fine. 

“How much would it cost?” invari- 
ably would come the response. 

“Oh, maybe five thousand dollars.” 

“Put it in and send the bills to me.” 

Good men, those, to have in a county! 
May their tribe increase! 

However, this extraordinary highway 
was not blasted out of solid rock at 
enormous expense solely for picturesque 
effects or the attraction of tourists. 
There is only one other instance in the 
world where a great river cuts a moun- 
tain range at right angles and practi- 
cally at sea level. The other instance is 
the Congo in Africa. The tide affects 
the Columbia 140 miles back from the 
sea. Columbia River Highway is not 
only the highway beautiful, but the sole 
outlet of an inland empire. The river 
drains 350,000 square miles, and Port- 
land is the port of entry. 

America has many scenic highways of 
which we can feel proud. Cody Trail, 
leading into Yellowstone Park from the 
vast, is justly famed for its beauty. 
Mohawk Trail, which climbs the Hoosac 
Mountain range in northwestern Massa- 
chusetts, is deservedly popular. Ohio is 
building a great highway along the west 
shore of Ohio River which eventually 
will reach from Marietta to East Liver- 
pool. Its cost will average $125,000 a 
mile and reach $200,000 in places. Those 
who travel the pavement will look up 
and down that famous stream and across 
to the beautiful and rugged hills of West 
Virginia, on the opposite shore. There 
are many others, existing or in pros- 
pect, but for years to come Columbia 
River Highway will stand as the high- 
rater mark in American scenic road 


construction. 
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In this connection Florida’s Tamiami 
Trail, already mentioned, is worthy of 
more extended discussion, not because of 
its beauty, but because of the difficulties 
attending its construction and the ro- 
mantic interest which attaches to the 
Everglades of Florida and their fast- 
disappearing Seminole Indians. J. B. 
McCrary of Atlanta, president of’ the 
engineering corporation which is build- 
ing the Tamiami Trail, and a friend who 
accompanied him, are said to be the only 
white men who ever crossed the Ever- 
glades in a straight line. This feat they 
accomplished in preparation for road 
construction. 

The Tamiami Trail, named for the 
cities of Tampa and Miami, is more 
astonishing than it sounds. Can you 
visualize it? A stone road laid more 
than fifty miles through the Everglades 
of history and romance; twenty-six 
miles without a curve, and throughout 
the twenty-six miles not a human habi- 
tation! A road traversing uncharted 
regions of swamp and morass, where 
hideous alligators burrow in slime; where 
countless mosquitoes swarm, armed with 
augers, gimlets, and other murderous in- 
struments; where dense growths of saw- 
grass stand head high, so tough of fiber 
and sharp of edge that it will tear ordi- 
nary clothing to tatters, not to mention 
the flesh beneath! 

It sounds impossible, but such is the 
Tamiami Trail, which eventually will 
carry tourists through the Everglades, 
across from the Dixie Highway on the 
east coast, to connect with an excellent 
road leading to Tampa, going from coast 
to coast in 150 miles, whereas at present 
it takes 800 miles of travel. This is said 
to be the largest road project, consider- 
ing the difficulties, ever undertaken in 
the Southern states. 

The work consists of dredging a drain- 
age canal straight through the Ever- 
glades and throwing up the underlying 
rock into a paralleling roadbed, twenty- 
five feet wide from berm to berm. Where 
there are only eighteen inches or less of 
muck above the rock, the muck is not 
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separated from the stone; but where the 
overburden exceeds eighteen inches it 
must be taken out before rock for the 
road is excavated. At first there was not 
much muck to be disposed of, but as the 
work progressed toward the interior the 
deposit grew deeper and deeper until it 
became necessary to take out seven feet 
of fertility before getting at the rock 
at all. 

From start to finish through the 
Everglades there will not be a single 
bridge except one small wooden struc- 
ture above an Indian water trail 
through which Seminoles have pushed 
their dugouts for countless centuries. 
This bridge was not in the plans until 
one morning when the dredging crew 
were startled to find a band of excited 
savages waiting for them. The Indians 
were not after scalps, however. They 
demanded a bridge across their pre- 
historic waterway, and they got it. The 
untutored red man was unable to visual- 
ize the white man’s canal. Already, how- 
ever, the old water trail has been aban- 
doned, and the Indians use the straight 
canal as far as it has been completed. 


Figures and description convey little 
idea of the enormity of this road-build- 
ing industry which has sprung up within 
the last decade. Statements that $800,- 
000,000 was expended in road construc- 
tion during 1921, and that a round billion 
will be expended during 1922, roll off our 
post-war intellects like water from a 
duck’s back, and when we attempt to 
express this great thing in terms of socia! 
and economic efficiency the mind be- 
comes utterly bewildered. 

We know in a general way that 
ancient Egypt could not have achieved 
the Pyramids and her greatness but for 
her good roads. We know that Rome 
was “mistress of the world” largely be- 
cause of her good roads. We know that 
France was able to check that first 
devastating onrush of Germany because 
of her superb roads. And, knowing these 
things, there may come to us some faint 
glimmerings of what the next ten years 
will bring to the United States in the 
way of military protection, economic 
progress, and greater national solidar- 
ity which will come from the increasing 
travel of the people. 


SONNET 


BY BEN RAY REDMAN 


OURS is a gentler voice than I have known 
From any other throat this side of death; 
The fluttering of your hands—a captured breath 
Of kindliness, incarnate for their own. 
Within your eyes a brooding tenderness 
Makes manifest the bounty of your heart; 
Your smile, a dawning miracle apart, 
Enchants the senses like a slow caress. 


These things I know; yet in them all I fail 
To trace the riddle’s answer that I seek: 
Your voice, your hands, the smile that curves your cheek, 
Your eyes—to aid me are of no avail. 
Elsewhere the answer lies that I would find— 
Why you are shallow, flippant, and unkind. 
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A NOVEL 


BY WILLIAM McFEE 
Author of Casuals of the Sea, Captain Macedoine’s Daughter, etc. 


Vv 


N R. SPOKESLY, in a state of con- 
1¥E siderable astonishment, sat by a 
baleonied upper window and tried to 
get his recent experiences into some 
sort of focus. That last remark of 
Mr. Dainopoulos, that he had married 
an Englishwoman himself, had dislo- 
cated his guest’s faculties, so that Mr. 
Spokesly was unable to note clearly by 
what means he had arrived at his pres- 
ent position, a balconied window on his 
right and in front of him a woman lying 
on a sofa—a woman whose brown hair, 
extraordinarily long and fine, was a 
glossy pile pressed into the pillow, 
and whose thin hand he had just 
relinquished. 

“Well,”’ he said, as Mr. Dainopoulos 
came forward with a lamp, his swart 
and damaged features giving him the 
air of a ferocious genie about to perform 
some nefarious experiment—“well, I 
must say I’m surprised.” 

Mrs. Dainopoulos continued to gaze 
straight out into the darkness over the 
Gulf. 

“Of course,” agreed her husband, 
seating himself and reaching for a large 
brier pipe. “Of course. And I'll bet 
you’d be still more surprised if you 
only knew. Eh, Alice?” He screwed 
up one eye and looked prodigiously 
sly at his wife with the other, his 
palms slowly rubbing up some tobacco. 
Mrs. Dainopoulos did not remove her 
eyes from the darkness beyond the 
shore. She only murmured. 
“Never mind that now, Boris.” 





“But it ain’t anything to be ashamed 
of, you know,” he returned, earnestly, 
packing his pipe in a way that made 
Mr. Spokesly want to snatch it from 
him and do it properly. 

“T know, but it wouldn’t interest Mr. 
Spokesly, I’m quite certain,”’ she mut- 
tered, and she suddenly looked at their 
visitor and smiled. It reassured that 
gentleman, as it was intended to do, 
that he was in no way responsible for 
this minute difference of viewpoint be- 
tween husband and wife. Mr. Spokesly 
smiled too. 

“Don’t mind me,” he remarked, light- 
ing a cigarette and offering the match 
to Mr. Dainopoulos. After sucking 
valiantly for a while and achieving a 
small red glow in one corner of the bowl, 
the latter rose. 

“Til tell you what I'll do,”’ he said at 
length, and looked at his pipe, which 
was already out. “I'll go in and see 
Malleotis for a while. He'll be back by 
now. And you two can have a little 
talk.” 

“Well, don’t be all night. You know, 
when you and Mr. Malleotis get talking 
business . . .” 

The woman on the couch paused, 
regarding her husband as he bent his 
head over her. Mr. Dainopoulos sud- 
denly put his pipe in his pocket and 
put his hands on either side of the pil- 
low. Mr. Spokesly could see nothing 
save the man’s broad, humped shoul- 
ders. There was a moment of silence. 
Mr. Spokesly, very much embarrassed, 
looked out of the window. When he 
turned his head again Mr. Dainopoulos 
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was putting on a large tweed cap and 
walking out of the door. 

“T suppose,” Mr. Spokesly remarked, 
and fixed his eyes upon the extremely 
decorative Scotch traveling rug which 
covered the woman’s limbs—“‘I suppose 
he doesn’t go off every evening and leave 
you here.” He spoke jocosely. 

Mrs. Dainopoulos looked out into the 
darkness. There was a faint color in her 
cheeks, as though the sudden revelation 
of the passion she could evoke had filled 
her with exquisite shame. Or perhaps 
pride. Her clear, delicate English face, 
the mouth barely closed, the short, 
straight nose slightly raised, the brown 
hair spread in a slight disorder upon the 
pillow, were surely indicating pride. 
Some inkling of this possibility came 
to Mr. Spokesly, and he sat regarding 
her, while he waited for her to speak, 
and wondering how a woman like her 
had come to marry one of these here 
dagoes. Peculiar creatures, women, Mr. 
Spokesly thought—knowing nothing 
whatever about them, it may be men- 
tioned. And when Mrs. Dainopoulos 
turned to look at him, soon after she 
began to speak, the prevailing fancy at 
the back of his mind was: “She thinks 
1 don’t know anything about the ladies! 
Fancy that!” 

“His business takes him out a good 
deal,” she said, in a low voice, “but he 
wouldn’t go if he could help it. To-night 
is unusual.” 

“The pleasure is mine,” said ‘ir. 
Spokesly. 

“Not altogether.” She smiled and her 
speech became perceptib!y more racy 
and rapid. ‘Don’t flatter yourself. Mr. 
Dainopoulos was t'iinking of me.” 

“T dare say we does a good deal of 
that.” 

The woman on the sofa laced her 
fiugers lightly and regarded her guest 
afresh. 

“You are saucy,” she murmured, with 
a faint smile. 

Mr. Spokesly smiled more broadly. 
He was saucy, but he was certainly at 
home now with his companion. There 


was in her last speech, in the accent and 
inflection, something incommunicably 
indigenous, something no alien ever has 
or ever will compass. 

“No need to ask what part of England 
you come from,” he ventured. 

“No?” she queried. “There seems” 
nothing you don’t know.” 

“Oh, excuse me, Mrs. Dainor, 
that ain’t fair. I can’t sit 
twiddle my thumbs all the ¢ 
I? That wouldn’t be g° 
pleasure as far as I’m g 
didn’t reckon I wa 
mandolin or sing. 

“Well, since yu’re so clever, what's 
the answer?”? 

“Not so, very many miles from Char- 
ing Cross,”’ he hazarded. 

“Wonderful!” she said, laying her 
head back and smiling. Mr. Spokesly 
admired the pretty throat. “‘ You ought 
to be in the Secret Service. Perhaps you 
are,” she added. 

“Of course,” he agreed. “They've 
sent me out to see where all the nice 
London girls have got to. But am I 
right?” 

She nodded. “Haverstock Hill.” 

“No! Do you know Mafeking Road? 
When I was a kid we lived at sixty- 
eight.” 

“Yes, I know it. 
rouud there now?” 

“No, not now. We live down Twick- 
enham way now.” 

And Mr. Spokesly began to tell his 
own recent history, touching lightly 
upon the pathos of Eastern exile, the 
journey home to join up, and his con- 
viction that, after all, he would be a fool 
to go soldiering while the ships had to 
be kept running. And he added as a 
kind of immaterial postscript: 

“And then, of course, while I was at 
home I got engaged.” 

Mrs. Dainopoulos stared at him and 
broke into a brief titter behind a hand- 
kerchief. 

“That's a nice way to give out the 
information,” she remarked. “Any- 
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paying a railway ticket or sending a 
postal order. Is she nice?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Spokesly, “J think 
so.” 

“Very enthusiastic!” commented the 
lady, with considerable spirit. “Dark 
or fair?” 

“Well,” he repeated, “I should say 
dark, myself.” 

“You don’t intend to take any 
chances,” Mrs. Dainopoulos retorted. 
“Haven't you a photo to show me?” 

Mr. Spokesly felt his pockets, took 
out a wallet containing a number of 
unconvincing documents, some postage 
stamps and five-piaster notes. 

“Matter of fact,” he said, “I don’t 
seem to have one with me. I got one 
on the ship, though,” he went on. 
“Bring it ashore to-morrow.” 

“Sure you didn’t tear it up by mis- 
take or send it away in the laundry?” 
she demanded, watching him intently. 

“Oh, all right. Go on with the sar- 


casm,” he protested, but enjoying it 


very much, none the less. “Mr. Dain- 
opoulos, you'll be telling me he’s got 
your hair in a locket, I suppose.” 

Mr. Spokesly stopped abruptly. He 
saw an expression of extraordinary 
radiance on the girl’s face as she lay 
there, her thin, pale fingers holding the 
handkerchief by the corner. It suddenly 
occurred to Mr. Spokesly that this 
woman was loved. For the first time in 
his life he became aware of a woman’s 
privateemotionalexistence. Heachieved 
a dim comprehension of the novel fact 
that a woman might have her own views 
of these great matters. He did not phrase 
it quite like this. He only sat looking at 
the girl on the sofa and remarking to 
himself that women were peculiar. 

“Wouldn’t you do that?” she de- 
manded. The light in her eyes dimin- 
ished to a steady warm regard. 

“Who? Me?” he ejaculated. “Can’t 
say as I see myself, Iadmit. Not in my 
line. Not in any Englishman’s line, I 
don’t think. And speaking for myself, 
Mrs. Dainopoulos, I reckon I’m past 
that sort of thing, you know. Can’t 


teach an old dog new tricks, can you? 
I look at it this way. So long as there’s 
enough to keep the pot boiling, it’s easy 
enough to fall in love with anybody, you 
see, and when you're married—soon get 
used to it. Ada and me we're sensible.” 

“You've got it all arranged, then,” 
said Mrs. Dainopoulos, smiling faintly 
and looking out into the darkness once 
more. 

“What's the use o’ bein’ anything 
else?” inquired Mr. Spokesly, resuming 
something of the perfect officer pose, 
hard bitten, practical, and matter-of- 
fact. “All that business’o’ dyin’ o’ love, 
you know, I reckon ’s so much moon- 
shine. All right in a novel, 0’ course, 
but not in real life. You don’t reckon 
there’s anything in it—really, I mean?” 
he asked, doubtfully. 

“T think everything’s in it,” she 
sighed. “I think it must be horrible, 
being married, without it. Haven't you 
felt you couldn’t do without her? That 
you'd die if you didn’t get her; work 
and do somebody else in the eye for her? 
Haven’t you?” 

“That lets me out,” he said, soberly, 
lighting a fresh cigarette. “I’m not 
guilty.” 

There was a brief silence. Mr. 
Spokesly was puzzled. He could not fit 
this experience in with one of the two 
eardinal points in an Englishman’s 
creed, the belief that no English girl 
can really love a foreigner. The other, 
of course, is that no foreign girl is really 
virtuous. 

“That’s a nice thing to say!’’ she 
retorted, trembling a little with her 
emotions. “If that’s the new way 
they have at home—”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—” he began, and 
he looked at her. “I’m afraid you're 
getting all upset. I’m sorry, really. I 
didn’t think you’d have been so serious 
about it. As if it mattered to you!” 

“I’m thinking of her,” she said, with a 
little hysterical sob. ‘You mustn’t—” 

Mr. Spokesly was in a quandary 
again. If he put Ada’s adoration in its 
true perspective, he would not think 
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very highly of himself. He took no real 
pleasure in speaking of himself as a 
promised man even to a married woman. 
Yet how was he to get this particular 
married woman in delicate health and 
extremely robust emotions to see him as 
a human being and not a monster of 
cold-blooded caution? And there was 
another problem. What of this new and 
astonishing revelation—new and aston- 
ishing to him, at any rate—that love, 
to a woman, is not a mere decoction of 
bliss administered by a powerful and 
benevolent male, but a highly compli- 
cated universe of subjective illusions in 
which the lover is only dimly seen, a 
necessary but disturbing phantom of 
gross and agonizing ineptitudes? 

“You're right in a way,” he muttered. 
“She thinks I’m—well, she thinks I’m 
brave to go to sea in war time!” The 
extreme incongruity of such a halluci- 
nation made him giggle. 

“She would! You are!” said the 
woman on the couch, almost irritably. 
“What do you want to laugh for? 
Don’t you see what you miss?” she 
added, in illogical annoyance. 

“That the way you feel about Mr. 
Dainopoulos?”” Mr. Spokesly asked. 

The woman turned her face so that the 
lamplight illumined only her coiled hair, 
and for a moment she did not reply. 
Then she said, her face still in the 
shadow: 

“You'd only laugh if I told you.” 

““No,” declared Mr. Spokesly. “‘Hon- 
est, I won’t. Laugh at myself—yes. 
But you—that’s different.” 

“But you don’t believe in love at 
first sight, I can see very well.” 

“T only said I hadn’t anything like 
that happen to me,” he replied, slowly, 
pondering. “But I s’pose it has to be 
something like that in a case like yours.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“Well, you being English, you see, 
and Mr. Dainopoulos a foreigner.” 

““As an excuse, I suppose? Father 


made the same remark, but I never 
thanked him.” : 
Mr. Spokesly looked at her soberly. 


Her eyes were bright and resolute, and 
the lamplight threw into salience the 
curve of her jaw and chin. A fugitive 
thought flitted about his mind for a 
moment and vanished again—whether 
her father was inconsolable at his 
daughter’s departure. 

“You got married at home, then?” 

“Yes, after Mr. Dainopoulos saved 
my life.” 

“Did he?” 

“Of course. That’s how we met. 
Didn’t you ever hear of the Queen Mab 
accident? It was in the papers.” 

“Can’t say as I did. I was out East 
so long, you see. Wait a bit, though.” 
Mr. Spokesly pondered. “I fancy I 
remember reading something about it 
in the home papers; an _ excursion 
steamer in collision with a cargo boat, 
wasn't it?” 

The girl nodded. ‘Down the river. I 
was init. My sister—she was drowned.” 

“T see. And Mr. Dainopoulos he 
was with you and—” 

“No. I'd never seen him then. You 
see, we were all standing by the paddle 
box when the other ship cut into us, my 
sister Gladys and two boys we'd been 
keeping company with. It was some- 
thing awful—everybody screaming and 
the boat going up in the air. I mean 
the other end was going down. At last 
we couldn’t stand, so we sat on the pad- 
dle-box. Then all of a sudden the boat 
slid over to one side and we went in.” 

Mr. Spokesly made a sound expres- 
sive of intense sympathy and interest. 

“Ana next thing I knew was that 
somebody was holding me up, and he 
said, ‘Don’t move! don’t move!’ But I 
couldn’t! Something must have hit me 
when I fell in. I didn’t know where 
then—the water was awfully cold. And 
then a boat came and they lifted me in. 
And then he swam off again to find the 
others. I don’t faint, as arule, but I did 
then. There were so many, and the 
screams—oh, shocking! 

“But the worst was when we got on 
land again. It was near Woolwich and 
they turned a chapel or something into 














a hospital for us. And all the relations 
of the people on the Queen Mab came 
down. And Mr. Dainopoulos, who'd 
taken his landlady’s daughter for the 
excursion, was sitting there in a blanket 
when the landlady and her husband 
came in. They hadn’t found her. You 
know bodies don’t come up, sometimes, 
especially when a ship turns over. And 
they caught hold of him, calling out: 
‘Where is our girl? What have you done 
with our girl?’”’ 

“Was he engaged to her?” asked Mr. 
Spokesly. 

“‘Just the same as I was with Georgie 
Litwell, who was drowned. Keeping 
company.” 

“And what happened then?” 

“Why, we fell in love! That’s what I 
was going to tell you so long as you 
promised not to laugh. He was in a 
wholesale tobacco merchant’s in Mark 
Lane then, and he took lodgings near us 
at Haverstock Hill. Those other people 
behaved as though he’d held their 
daughter’s head under. Really they 
did. How could he help it? He saved 
six besides me. It wasn’t his fault the 
boat sank.” 

“No, of course not. I see now.” 

“And then, you know, mother made 
a fuss because he was foreign. Mother’s 
a Berkshire woman, and she said she’d 
never thought she’d live to see a child 
of hers marry a man from goodness 
knows where. She didn’t half go on, I 
can tell you. And father had his own 
way of making me perfectly happy. 
He’d ask me, how many in the harem 
already? And I couldn’t do a thing, 
lying on my back, helpless. And at 
last, with the doctor saying I needed a 
sea voyage to get my strength back, I 
thinks to myself, I'll take one; and with 
the accident insurance I had had the 
sense to carry ever since I’d started 
going to business, and what Boris had 
in the bank, we went. Or came, rather. 
We've been here ever since, and no- 
body’s heard either of us regret it, 
either.” 

And as she lay there, looking out into 
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the darkness of the Gulf with shining, 
resolute eyes, it was plain that this 
romantic destiny of hers was a treasured 
possession. It dominated her life. She 
had found in it the indispensable inspira- 
tion for happiness, an ethical yet potent 
anodyne for the forfeiture of many 
homely joys. It was for her the equiv- 
alent of a social triumph or acceptance 
among peeresses of the realm. It is to be 
suspected that she had ever in her mind 
a vision of the wonder and awe she had 
evoked in the souls of the suburban 
girls among whom she had spent her 
life, and that this vision supported her 
and formed the base of a magnificent 
edifice. And it was an integral part of 
this edifice that love should be a roman- 
tic affair, a flame, noted by all and fed 
by the adoration of a husband who was 
harsh to the world, but to her a monster 
of infatuated fidelity. 

Something of this impinged upon Mr. 
Spokesly’s consciousness, and he re- 
garded her for a moment with profound 
respect. 

“T should say,” he muttered, return- 
ing to his cigarette, “you haven't done 
so badly for yourself.” 

She gave him an extraordinarily quick 
look, like a flash of sheet lightning from 
a calm sky, which le{t him puzzled. He 
was not aware, at that time, that no 
woman will ever admit she has bettered 
herself by marrying a given man. She 
must retain forever that shining figure 
of him she might have loved, a sort of 
domestic knight-errant in golden armor, 
who keeps occasional vigils at her side 
while the weary actuality slumbers in 
gross oblivion. Mrs. Dainopoulos knew 
that Mr. Spokesly saw nothing of this. 
She knew him for what he was, a being 
entirely incapable of compassing the 
secrets of a woman’s heart. She knew 
he imagined that love was all, that 
women were at the mercy of their love 
for men, and that. chivalrous ideas, 
rusted and clumsily manipu'!ated, were 
still to be found in his mind. And she 
saw the fragility and delicate thinness 
of his love affair with Ada Rivers. Any- 
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thing could break it, anything could 
destroy it, she reflected. ‘Those fancies. 
. .. Of course he said he was engaged; 
but an engagement, as Mrs. Dianopou- 
los knew, having lived in a London 
suburb, was nothing. Yes, anything 
might make him forget Ada. And as 
she repeated the word “‘‘anything” to 
herself in a kind of ecstasy, Mrs. Dain- 
opoulos turned her head quickly and 
listened. There was a sound of some one 
being admitted. 

“So you've met your fate, anyway,” 
she observed to Mr. Spokesly, yet still 
listening to the distant sound. 

“Yes,” he said, with a smile, “I 
reckon you can cross me off as caught.” 

Mrs. Dainopoulos held up her hand. 
She was still listening with her head 
slightly inclined, her eyes fixed upon 
Mr. Spokesly, as though absently pon- 
dering the perilous chances of his emo- 


tional existence. Cross him off as 
caught! She smiled again in that lam- 


bent, heat-lightning way of hers. A 
woman who spends her life in a reclining 
seclusion becomes very much of a clair- 
voyant, an electric condenser of emo- 
tions. Mr. Spokesly was agreeably flat- 
tered by the intent interest of his com- 
panion’s gaze. Quite a nice little téte-a- 
téte he’d had. He would write to Ada 
and tell her. Or would he? Did he 
want Ada to know anything about this 
visit to a mysterious house in Macedonia, 
a house so clandestine and bizarre he 
could scarcely convince himself that it 
was the abode of virtue? Did he? 
Ada was a long way off, in beleaguered 
England. 

He suddenly wondered what Ada had 
to do with this at all. With an ease 
that rather disturbed him he told him- 
self that you could never tell what might 
happen nowadays. No use worrying 
about the future. Why, he might never 
get home! He dropped the ash from 
his cigarette into the tray on the table. 
Some one was coming with a quick, de- 
cisive step up the stairs. He smiled at 


Mrs. Dainopoulos, not quite sure while 
she was holding up her hand. She was 


thinking “cross him off as caught,” 
and smiling, when the some one arrived 
at the door and knocked. 

“Why didn’t you get married before 
you left England?”’ she asked, quickly, 
and added, in louder tone, “Come in!” 

In sharp contrast to the rapid move- 
ments without, the door opened with 
extreme cautiousness, and at first noth- 
ing could be seen save the hand on the 
knob. Mr. Spokesly had been thrown 
into some disorder of mind by that last 
question. Why hadn’t he, anyway? It 
was something he had never decided. 
Why had they not done what thousands 
had done in England, which was simply 
to marry on the spot and sail a week, or 
perhaps a few days, later? Why had he 
not taken the hazards of war? He had 
more, far more, than many of those girls 
and boys at home. It was at this point, 
facing for the first time the unconscious 
evasions of life, that he found himself 
facing something else, a girl with a 
startled and indignant light in her eyes. 
He uncrossed his legs and began to rise 
as Mrs. Dainopoulos said: “Come in, 
Evanthia. It is all right.” 

She came in, letting the door swing 
to as she moved with a long, rapacious 
stride toward the sofa. It was obvious 
she was preoccupied with some affair of 
intense importance to herself. Once Mr. 
Spokesly’s presence had been indicated, 
she became again absorbed in her errand. 
Her amber-colored eyes, under exqui- 
sitely distinct brows, were opaque with 
anger, and she held one hand out with 
the fingers dramatically clenched, as 
though about to release a thunderbolt 
of wrath. The gesture was as antique 
as it was involuntary. One heard drums 
muttering and the gathering of fierce 
AEgean winds as she came on and, 
leaning forward, flung out both hands 
in a passionate revelation of sorrow. 

Mr. Spokesly sat down again, embar- 
rassed and fascinated. He could not 
take his eyes from her. She was some- 
thing new in his experience; a woman 
with passion and the power to express 
it. Such women are almost nonexistent 














in England, where sentiment is regarded 
as legal tender for passion. He regarded 
her with a kind of stupefaction, as 
though he had never set his eyes on a 
woman before. One might say with 
approximate truth that he had not. 
In trepidation he realized, as he sat there 
watching the movements of this girl, 
that he would not know what to do 
with a woman like that. He sat and 
listened. 

“Gone?” said Mrs. Dainopoulos. 

“Yes, they are all gone. The French 
sent soldiers. And they would not let 
me speak to him.” 

“But where will they go?” 

The girl, whose eyes were bent upon 
the carpet at her feet, shrugged her 
shoulders violently. 

“Who knows that? To Sofia, or to 
Constantinople. Oh, I would have gone, 
too. These pigs, pigs, pigs of French! 
Not a word! And he is gone!” She 
dragged a chair from the table and sat 
down suddenly, thrusting her chin over 
her arm and staring at the floor. 

“Gone!” she repeated. 

“Don’t do that, dear. It is very bad 
for you when you get in such rages!” 
Mrs. Dainopoulos spoke in a soft, cool 
tone, like a recumbent sibyl whose 
knowledge of rage and sorrow was vast. 
The girl’s foot swung to and fro more 
and more rapidly, the red Turkish 
slipper slapping the floor. “You will 
hear from him after a little.” 

“Ah, if they let him write. But these 
French! With their beards and hats 
like cooking pots! They see everything. 
Of course he will write, but that is no 
good. He cannot send anything.” 

An expression of disappointment 
crossed the other woman’s face as she 
patted the girl’s shoulder. 

“Wait a little,” she said. 
tell yet.” 

“T would have given a thousand 
drachma to have got to the train,” 
said the girl, moodily. “And I would 
give a million to get to Constantinople. 
This place stifles me. I hate it... 
hate it.” 
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She stood up suddenly, raising her 
hands to her magnificent coil of dark 
hair and revealing the poise and vigor 
of her body. “Ah!” she moaned, bend- 
ing over her friend and caressing her. 
“T am a bad girl, forgetting how ill you 
are. Evanthia is a bad, bad girl, with 
her troubles—and you have a visitor—” 
She turned her head for a moment, and 
Mr. Spokesly was caught unawares in 
the brilliance of a dazzling, yet enig- 
matic, glance from the amber eyes. 

“A friend of my husband’s,” said 
Mrs. Dainopoulos. “He is English, 
you know, like me. From London. We 
have been talking of London.” 

“Ah yes!” The lingering syllables 
were a caress, yet there was no more 
comprehension in them than in the 
inarticulate sounds of an animal. The 
girl bent her dark head over the blond 
masses on the pillow. “Forgive your 
bad girl, Alice.” 

“Oh, all right,” said Mrs. Dainopou- 
los emerging with an embarrassed Eng- 
lish smile. “Only you must be good 
now and go back to bed. There’s Boris 
coming in.” 

“IT am going!” said the girl and 
started. And then she remembered Mr. 
Spokesly sitting there in dumb stupe- 
faction, his gaze following her, and she 
turned to make him a bow with a 
strange, charming gesture of an outflung 
hand toward him. The next moment 
she dragged the door open and passed 
out. 

He looked up to see Mrs. Dainopoulos 
regarding him thoughtfully, and he 
made a sudden step forward in life as 
he realized the ineffectiveness of any 
words in his vocabulary to express his 
emotions at that moment. He made no 
attempt to corrupt the moment, how- 
ever, which was perhaps another step 
forward. He sat silent, looking at the 
glowing end of his cigarette, endeavoring 
to recapture the facile equilibrium of 
mind which had been his as he followed 
Mr. Dainopoulos through the gateway 
an hour or so before. But that was im- 
possible, for it was gone, though he did 
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not know it, forever. He was trying 
to remember the name Mrs. Dainop- 
oulos had called her. Evanthia! And 
once at the beginning, Miss Solaris. 
Something like that. Evanthia Solaris. 

He said to himself that it was a pretty 
name, and was conscious at the same 
time of the inadequacy of such a word. 
There was something beyond prettiness 
in it; something of a spring morning in 
the Cyclades, when the other islands 
come up out of the mist like hummocks 
of amethyst and the cicadas shrill in the 
long grass under the almond trees. 
There was in it an adumbration of youth 
beyond his experience, a hint of the 
pulsing and bizarre vitality of alien 
races, a vitality fretted into white wrath 
by her will and her desire, as the serene 
breath of the morning is suddenly lashed 
into a tempest by the howling fury of 
an /Egean white squall. She was gone, 
yet the room was still charged with her 
magnetic presence, so that Mr. Dainop- 
oulos came in quietly, put down his 
tweed cap, and seated himself beside 
his wife, and Mr. Spokesly scarcely 
noticed his arrival. 

“Tl have to be getting back,” he 
remarked, rising once more. 

Mr. Dainopoulos went to the door 
and spoke in a low, harsh tone into the 
darkness. 

“T'liget youaboat,” hesaid. “There’s 
no boats allowed after dark, but I have 
a friend on the French pier. He'll put 
you on board. Another night you 
must come and eat supper. I have had 
plenty business to-night. I have to go 
out again later, too. You understand 
what I tell my wife? Well, the consuls 
have had to go home. The German and 
Austrian and Bulgar consuls went 
away to-night. I do a good business, 
you understand, with all these people, 
and I got to go and see a friend of mine 
about it. So—will you have coffee? 
I'll get you a boat first, and you can 
come to-morrow night, eh?” 

Mr. Spokesly’s mind, as he drank the 
strong coffee and the tiny glass of cognac, 
was in a state of unusual exaltation. 


Never before had he faced an immediate 
future so fraught with glittering yet un- 
recognizable possibilities. Mr. Dainopou- 
los might be a rascal, yet he possessed the 
power to call up familiar spirits. As he 
sat there leaning toward the table, his 
hand abstractedly on the bottle of co- 
gnac, thinking deeply of his multifarious 
concerns, his dexterous dealings in and 
out among men who slew one anotlier 
daily, he resembled some saturnine yet 
benevolent magician about to release 
formidable genie who would fill the room 
with fuliginous vapor. Mr. Spokesly 
felt his scalp twitching with anticipa- 
tion. He stepped across to say good- 
by to Mrs. Dainopoulos. 

“T never expected this,” he said, 
simply. “I’ve had a very pleasant 
time.” 

“Come to supper to-morrow,” she 
said, smiling. “Always glad to see any- 
body from the old country.” 

“Sorry your lady friend couldn't 
stay,” he muttered. “Like to see more 
of her. Well T'll say good 
night.” 

He smiled as he went down the stair- 
case behind the preoccupied Mr. Dain- 
opoulos. He smiled because he could 
see, by virtue of his exalted mood, that 
the smug phrases which had always been 
adequate for his emotions sounded 
foolish and feeble. Like to see more of 
her! Did he? It made him dizzy to 
think of it, though, for all that. It made 
the simple business of returning to that 
house an adventure of the soul. Nor 
did the phrase “lady friend” describe 
her. He was comfortably vague as to 
the actual constituents of a lady. A 
lady was perhaps described as a woman 
with whom it was impossible to be 
wholly at ease. Yes, he whispered to 
himself, but for a different reason. He 
felt defeated in his attempts to stabilize 
his impressions. He had no compari- 
sons. It was like comparing a bottle 
of wine with a bottle of milk. Even 
Ada ... He moved so abruptly as he 
followed close on the heels of Mr. 
Dainopoulos that the latter looked at 
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him in inquiry and thought a remark 
was necessary. 

“We can fix our little business any 
time before you go away,” he mur- 
mured. 

But Mr. Spokesly was not thinking of 
the little business just then. He found 
himself suddenly confronting the con- 
viction in his mind that his Ada had 
been little more than a shining reflector 
of his own image. Ada in beleaguered 
England seemed very far away, and her 
personality lost whatever distinction 
and magnetism it may have had while 
he was with her. He saw with perfect 
clarity a new truth beyond that first 
one—that Mrs. Dainopoulos had been 
aware of all this while she had plied her 
gentle, smiling questions. Had she 
meant anything then? How could one 
plumb the mind of a woman? There 
was something almost sinister in the 
notion that she had known all along how 
he was situated, how he felt, and let him 
sit there while a girl like an indignant 
enchantress came in and worked some 
sort of spell upon him. He began to 
wonder if the girl was real; whether he 
had not dreamed she was there. He was 
aghast at the insensibility of Mr. Dain- 
opoulos, who was leading the way across 
the street, his head bent and his dam- 
aged features set in a meditative scowl. 
In what way could one account for it? 
A woman like that! A woman already 
with a power over himself that fright- 
ened him. Ada! He thought of Ada 
almost as a refuge from this new emotion 
assaulting his heart. There was safety 
with Ada. He knew, within reasonable 
limits, the range of which she was capa- 
ble, the tone and timbre of her soul. 

Here, he comprehended with sur- 
prising readiness, he would be called on 
to do something more than talk con- 
ventionally of love. It was all very 


well, he could see, to jog along from year 
to year, having a little fun here and 
there, and getting engaged and even 
married; but it was no more than the 
normal function of a human organism. 
Beyond that he could see something 
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ruthless, powerful, and destructive. He 
experienced an extraordinary feeling of 
elation as he walked beside Mr. Dainop- 
oulos toward the street car. He was 
perplexed because he would have liked 
to tell Ada the cause of this elation. He 
had a fugitive but marvelously clear 
view of Ada’s position in the matter. 
She was away in the future, in a distant 
and calm region to which he had not 
yet gained admission. There was some- 
thing he had to go through before he 
could get Ada. And while they jangled 
slowly along the quay, and Mr. Dainop- 
oulos mumbled in his ear the difficulties 
imposed upon himself by the departure 
of the consuls, Mr. Spokesly caught a 
glimpse of what men mean by fate. 
Though he knew it not, the departure 
of the consuls was an event of prime 
importance to himself. It was an event 
destined to precipitate the grand ad- 
venture of his life. Something he had 
to go through. He stared out at the 
shaded lights of the cafés and failed to 
notice that he no longer desired the 
tarnished joys of the seafaring boule- 
vardier. Here was a new motive. The 
facile and ephemeral affairs of his life 
were forgotten in their sheer nothing- 
ness. He drew a deep breath, wondering 
what lay in store for him. 

They left the car and passed through 
the gates of the dock, along roadways 
almost incredibly muddy, to where 
transports worked in the cautious twi- 
light of blue electrics and picket boats 
moved up and down gently where they 
were made fast to the steps, their red 
and green side lights giving the quiet, 
stealthy hustle of the quays an air of 
brisk alertness. 

Mr. Spokesly pointed out the black 
bulk of the Tanganyika, and, as the 
launch slid along the grating, stepped 
up and reached his room. The night 

yatchman said, “Chief steward he no 
back yet.” Mr. Spokesly turned in. 
He switched out his light and lay for a 
while thinking with more precision and 
penetration than even the London 
School of Mnemonics would have ven- 
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tured to guarantee. He had some 
difficulty in identifying himself with the 
man who had gone ashore with Archie 
Bates that evening. And he slid away 
into the deep sleep of the healthy sea- 
farer, with a novel notion forming at the 
back of his mind. Suppose he was 
ashore in Salonika, what would happen 
then? If by some turn of the wheel he 
found himself there? He might be sick, 
for instance, and go to the hospital and 
be left behind. There was no dream; 
but he saw it—a storm and great toil 
and anxiety, and in the midst of it a 
girl awaiting the outcome of his exer- 
tions with enigmatic amber eyes. 


VI 


Mr. Datnopovtos picked his way out 
of the incredible mire of the docks and 
crossed over to the cleaner side of the 
road which extended from Venizelos 
Street past the Custom House, and 
which was being extensively remodeled 
by the army of occupation. The hotel 
was in blank darkness. The squirming, 
writhing exfoliations which constituted 
the Berlin architect’s conception of 
loveliness showed not a glintof light. One 
could not believe that the house had in- 
habitants, or that they werealive. Never- 
theless, Mr. Dainopoulos halted before 
the massive double doors and rang the 
bell, a tall, high-shouldered shade de- 
manding admission to a familiar vault. 
It was some time after he had relapsed 
into a motionless silence, and an observer 
might have imagined him to have for- 
gotten his errand, when one of the 
leaves of the door opened a few inches, 
and he raised his head. At the sound 
of his voice the door opened a little more 
so that he could slide his body sideways 
through the aperture. Then the door 
closed behind him and the hotel resumed 
its appearance of a monstrous Renais- 
sance tomb. 

Inside, the night porter, a person in 
a slovenly undress of dirty shirt, riding 
breeches open like funnels at the knee, 
and Turkish slippers, yawned and mo- 


tioned his visitor to a chair while he 
slowly ascended the stairs, which were 
lit by a single invisible lamp on the 
landing. Mr. Dainopoulos remained 
sunk in thought. It was, in a way, a 
perfectly honest and rational proposi- 
tion he had to make, but he found him- 
self involved in some doubt as to the 
way the person above, an Englishman, 
would take it. He knew something of 
the English, being married to one of 
that race, and he sometimes reflected 
upon the unexpected workings of their 
minds. They were oppressively practi- 
eal and drove wonderful bargains; and 
then suddenly they would flare into 
inexplicable passion over something 
which he for the life of him could not 
comprehend. If this person upstairs did 
that, what would it be? Mr. Dainopou- 
los shook his head. He could not say. 
He would have to take a chance. He 
might be tolerated, or sworn at, or 
laughed at, or arrested, or thrown down 
the stairs. All these things happened to 
honest merchandisers, he was well 
aware. 

The servant appeared on the landing, 
and Mr. Dainopoulos immediately went 
up. He was led along corridors that 
chilled the heart with their bare rectan- 
gular perspectives, and was halted at 
length before a door behind which the 
voices of men could be heard in conver- 
sation. And in reply to a knock a 
slightly querulous voice intoned “Come 
in, come in!” as though in infinite but 
weary patience with elementary intel- 
ligences. Mr. Dainopoulos stepped in. 

Three men occupied the room. A 
naval lieutenant sat on the bed, smoking 
a cigarette, a young man who did not 
raise his eyes to glance at the intruder. 
The owner of the room was a major, 
who was seated at a small escritoire near 
the window, and whose belt and cap 
hung over a chair. He was a man 


of thirty, as clean as though he had 
been scoured and scraped in boiling 
water, the small absurd mustache as 
decorative as a nail brush, and a look 
of capable insolence in his blue-gray 














eyes. A small safe at his side was open 
and he remained stooping over this as 
he looked up and saw Mr. Dainopoulos 
standing by the door. The other man 
was in civilian tweeds, astride of a chair, 
with his arms on the back, smoking a 
large curved calabash pipe. A clean- 
shaven circular-faced man of doubtful 
age, he was the only one of the three 
who regarded their visitor in a humane 
manner. He nodded slightly in response 
to the low bow made by Mr. Dainopou- 
los on his entry. When Mr. Dainopou- 
los remarked that he had called on a 
little matter of business, the major bent 
his head again and went on inves- 
tigating the papers in the safe, as 
though Mr. Dainopoulos had suddenly 
evaporated. 

“Well,” he observed, at length, 
straightening up and laying some papers 
on his desk, “why do you call on a little 
matter of business in the middle of the 
night?” He brought his left arm up in 
a peculiar whirl to the level of his eyes 
and looked at his wrist watch. “Eleven- 
twenty,” he added, in a tone of detached 
contempt, and shot a severe look at his 
visitor. 

Mr. Dainopoulos remained standing 
by the door and maintained his attitude 
of calm urgency. He explained that the 
departure of the consuls had led him to 
remodel his arrangements. All three 
looked at him with attention when he 
made this statement. The naval lieu- 
tenant, whose work it was to examine 
and pass all neutral vessels, knew Mr. 
Dainopoulos very well. To his regret, 
he had never found that gentleman 
domg anything at all shady, but he had 
never abandoned his conviction that he 
would catch him some day. The ci- 
vilian, who was a censor and decoder of 
neutral correspondence, was familiar 
with the Dainopoulos dossier in his office 
and had read with surprise the chatty 
letters to girls in London which came 
from the man’s wife. He, however, was 
not in a position to reveal his knowledge, 
and looked at Mr. Dainopoulos with 
good-tempered curiosity. The major, 
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who knew his visitor better than either 
of the others, having purchased large 
quantities of stores from him at a hand- 
some profit to the vender, looked as if 
he had been insulted when the consuls 
were mentioned. As well he might, 
since those astute gentlemen had done 
their best to keep all possible material 
out of his hands, had blandly check- 
mated the armies of occupation at every 
turn, even preaching a holy war against 
them among the owners of Turkish 
baths in the Via Egnatia. 

Mr. Dainopoulos drew a small note- 
book from his pocket and began to 
enumerate the list of goods the sudden 
departure of the consuls had left on his 
hands. In the midst of it, the major 
nodded to a chair and said, “Sit down 
over here, please.” There was some- 
thing exasperating in the spectacle of 
this man with all the marks of clandestine 
knavery about him, merely offering bona 
file goods for sale. He was a Greek in 
Greece, transacting business which, al- 
though he did not yet know it, was of 
vital importance to them, for a whole 
string of vessels bound for Salonika had 
been sunk inside of two days, from the 
Start to Karaburun. They were at a 
loss for a week or so, and a week or so 
in war is not to be ignored. Apart 
from their own needs in Macedonia, 
they had recently sent a few thousand 
men to an island in the gean to prepare 
a base, and the ships bearing their stores 
were unreported. Mr. Dainopoulos 
closed his notebook and took out a 
cigarette. He said he would need a 
week or ten days, some of it being on 
board a steamer on its way now from 
Alexandria. 

“What steamer is that?” 

“The Kalkis, four hundred tons,” 
he replied. “I have had her a year 
now.” 

“What speed?” 

“Oh, seven. Perhaps seven and a 
half. A very old ship. No good except 
for my business to the Islands.” 

“Don’t know about that, my friend,” 
muttered the major. “You may have 
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to give up your business to the Islands. 
We commandeer our own ships; I 
don’t see how you are going to get out 
of it.” 

“That would suit me,” said Mr. 
Dainopoulos promptly. “She costs me 
fifteen thousand francs a month insur- 
ance, and coal is four hundred francs 
a ton in Port Said. I make very little 
out of her.” 

This was searcely the literal truth, 
though Mr. Dainopoulos might be par- 
doned for depreciating his profits at a 
moment when a purchaser appeared. 
As a matter of fact, he had made already 
out of that small ship about seven times 
her original purchase price and he had a 
neat scheme in hand which would make 
her a very good investment indeed. 

“We have some business in the 
Islands, too, you see,” the major re- 
marked, abstractedly. “I think you had 
better come to my office, say about ten- 
thirty to-morrow. You know the place. 
Next to the Ottoman Bank, eh? G. O. 
S., Room Fourteen. Ask for Major 
Begg.” 

As he closed the door behind him Mr. 
Dainopoulos reflected that he would 
have time to lay the matter before a 
French colonel he knew, before reach- 
ing Room Fourteen. But he believed 
the best price was to be had from the 
British. He had found out that much 
in the course of his career—they did 
not haggle. 


Mr. Dainopoulos hurried forward and 
soon left the region of hard arc lights 
behind. His house was not far from 
here. He wished to get home. 

He knocked at the door in the wall 
which had so impressed Mr. Spokesly 
earlier in the evening, and was admitted, 
after a parley, by a middle-aged servant- 
woman. 

‘““Madama gone to bed?” he asked, 
picking up a large cat that was rubbing 
herself against his leg, and putting her 
out into the garden. 

“No, she’s not gone to bed. She said 
she would wait for you to come home.” 


“Allright. You can go to bed, then,” 
he retorted. 

The woman shot the bolts and picked 
up the cheap pink-glass lamp without 
answering. Mr. Dainopoulos made his 
way upstairs. 

His wife was lying as before, her eyes 
closed and her hands clasped lightly 
over the tartan rug. 

He bent over her. 

‘Back, Boris?” she murmured, chid- 
ingly. 

“My business, darling. I had to see 
a man.” 

“Always business. I thought you’d 
never come.” 

“First I had to take that gentleman 
to the French pier, for a boat. And 
then I went to the Olympos Hotel. | 
think very good business.” 

“Don’t talk about business now.” 

“But, my sweetheart, it is all for you. 
By and by you will see.” 

“See what, silly?” she asked, rum- 
pling his hair. 

“See what? You ask a funny ques- 
tion. I cannot tell you, not yet. But 
in my mind I see it.” 

And he did, too. He compared their 
present surroundings with that dream- 
villa by the blue sea. “Too soon yet to 
be sure we get there. I got a lot of 
business to finish up first. And we're 
all right here for a while. You're not 
lonesome, darling?” 

“Oh no You saw Evanthia here 
to-night?” 

“Yes, I saw her, but she didn’t tell 
me anything.” 

“He’s gone away, with the consuls.” 

Mr. Dainopoulos gave a low whistle. 

“T never thought about that. ‘What ’ll 
she do now? That’s bad for her, 
though.” 

“She wants to follow him, but I don’t 
think she can. I believe she heard he'll 
go to Constantinople. She said she’d 
do anything to get there.” 

“Well, if she wants to go to Con- 
stantinople, she might be able to,” he 
said, pondering. “I heard to-day a ship 
might be going down to the Islands. 
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There’s always a chance. I'll see. But 
if she’s got any sense she’ll go back to 
her mother. That feller is good com- 
pany, but he'll go back to Munich 
by and by.” 

“She doesn’t love him, I know.” 

“Evanthia she don’t love anybody 
except herself. I told you that.” 

“She loves me,”’ said Alice. 

“‘Well, p’raps she does, but you know 
what I mean.” 

“That gentleman this evening, Mr. 
Spokesly, he was interested in her.” 

“He’s got a young lady in London,” 
said Mr. Dainopoulos. 

““Has he?” she murmured, absently. 
“Do you think he'll come to-morrow 
night?” 

“Yes, I think so. I bet you’re goin’ 
to have Evanthia in, too.” 

“Well, perhaps he’ll fall in love with 
her,” she whispered, delightedly. 

“What, and him with a young lady 
in London?” 

“T don’t think he’s very fond of his 
young lady in London.” 

“Well, how do you 
Women...” 

“Never mind. It’s easy to tell if a 
man is in love,” she answered, watching 
him. He held her tightly for a moment. 

““Not so easy to tell about a woman,” 
he said into her hair. “‘Is it, my little 
wife, my little wife?” 

“Why, don’t you know yet?” she ban- 
tered, giving him the secret, fragrant, 
ambiguous smile. 

“My little wife!” he repeated, in a 
tense whisper. And as he said it he felt 
in his heart he would never know. 


know that? 


VII 


It was evening and the Tanganyika, 
a tall, unwieldy bulk, for she had only 
a few hundred tons in her, was about 
to sail for Alexandria, carrying back, 
through an area infested with enemy sub- 
mersibles, some of the cargo already dis- 
charged and reloaded in the southern port. 

Mr. Spokesly was thinking, in spite 
of the immediate distraction of heaving 


up. It had been a week of extraordinary 
experiences for him. As he leaned over 
the rail and looked down into the waters 
of the Gulf, and noted the immense 
jellyfish, like fabled amethysts, moving 
gently forward to the faint rhythmic 
pulsing of their delicate fringes, he began 
to doubt afresh his identity with the 
rather banal person who had left Eng- 
land a couple of short months before. 
He was frankly astonished at his own 
spiritual resources. And yet in the pres- 
ent situation what did it all amount 
to? With its well-known but inexplic- 
able rapidity, rumor had already gone 
round the ship hinting at a trip to the 
Persian Gulf. If that were so, Mr. 
Spokesly, by all the laws of probabil- 
ity, would never be in Salonika again. 
Yet he was quite confident that he 
would be in Salonika again. He had 
no clear notion of what he proposed 
to do when he reached Alexandria, but 
he was determined to manage it some- 
how. He had a feeling that he was 
matched against fate and that he would 
win. He did not yet comprehend the 
full significance of what he called fate. 
He was unaware that it is just when 
the gods appear to be striving against 
us that they need the most careful 
watching lest they lure us to destroy 
ourselves. He was preoccupied with the 
immediate past, which he did not sus- 
pect is the opiate the gods use when 
they are preparing our destinies. And 
while he was sure enough in his private 
mind that he would get back to Salonika 
somehow, the slow movement of the 
Tanganyika as she came up upon her 
anchor gave the episode an appearance 
of irrevocable completeness. 

He was departing. Somewhere among 
those trees beyond the White Tower 
was Evanthia Solaris, who, with her 
amber eyes, her high-piled glossy black 
hair and swift menacing movements, 
would be no more than an alluring 
memory. Mr. Spokesly began to 
realize, with his new-found percep- 
tion, that what he took to be confi- 
dence was only desire. He was imagin- 
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ing himself back there in Salonika, a 
man without ties or obligations. He 
saw an imaginary Spokesly seizing 
Evanthia and riding off into the night 
with her, riding into the interior, re- 
gardless of French sentries with their 
stolid faces and extremely long bay- 
onets. As he recapitulated the actual 
conditions, he saw he had only been 
dreaming of going back there. He had 
drawn all the money he could and he 
owed Archie Bates a ten-pound note. 
Stowed away under his clothes in his 
cabin he had nearly an oke, which is 
about three pounds, of a dark-brown 
substance which Mr. Dainopoulos had 
mentioned was worth eighty pounds in 
Egypt if it were adroitly transferred to 
the gentleman who had expressed his 
willingness to do business with the 
friends of Mr. Bates. Here lay the 
beginnings of that desire, it seemed. 

It is not so easy to be an outlaw as it 
appears, when one has been one of the 
respectable middle classes for so long. 
Mr. Spokesly knew that and had no such 
notion in his head. What he did medi- 
tate was some indirect retirement from 
the scene, when a pocketful of loose 
cash would enable him to effect a desir- 
able maneuver in a dignified manner, 
and he would have no need to forfeit his 
own opinion of himself. Mr. Spokesly 
wanted money, he wanted a command, 
he even wanted romance, but he did not 
want to be wicked. Therein lay the 
essential difference between himelf and 
Mr. Dainopoulos, who also desired re- 
spectability, but who had in reserve a 
native facility for swift and secret chi- 
eanery. Mr. Dainopoulos slipped in 
and out of the law as easily as a liz- 
ard through the slats of a railing. Mr. 
Spokesly could not do that, he dis- 
covered, to his own surprise and perhaps 
regret. Unknown to himself, the austere 


integrity of distant ancestors and the 
hard traditions of an ancient calling 
combined to limit his sphere of action. 

When he had seen the anchor made 
fast and the compressors screwed tight, 
Mr. Spokesly went aft to get his tea. 





He was to go on watch at eight. This 
was the captain’s idea, he reflected. 
They were supposed to pick up a new 
third mate in Alexandria. In the mean- 
while the captain was taking a watch. 
It was very unsatisfactory, but what 
was one to do? After all, what was he 
up to? The Old Man had been very 
quiet about the shore-going in Salonika, 
Hardly left the ship himself. Had that 
friend of his, a major from the front, liv- 
ing in the spare cabin. Whiskies and 
sodas going upstairs, too, the second 
steward had mentioned. Too big to no- 
tice what his own officers were doing, no 
doubt. If he knew what his chief officer 
was doing! By Jove! Mr. Spokesly was 
suddenly inflated, as he sat eating his 
tea, with extraordinary pride. 

He had recalled the moment when he 
had walked into the concert hall of the 
White Tower Gardens with Evanthia 


Solaris. The proudest moment of his 
life. Every officer in the room had 


stared. Every woman had glared at the 
slim, svelte form with the white-velvet 
toque set off by a single spray of osprey. 
As well they might, since they had never 
seen her before. They had seen the 
toque, however, in Stein’s Oriental 
Stores, and had wondered who had 
bought it. And as they had moved 
through the dense throng of little tables 
surrounded by officers and cocottes, 
amid a clamor of glasses and laughter 
and scraping chairs, with music on the 
distant stage, Mr. Spokesly experienced 
a’ new pleasure. They sat down and 
ordered beer. Upstairs a number of 
Russian officers, in their beautiful soft 
green uniforms, were holding a girl over 
the edge of a box and enjoying her 
screams. Someone threw a cream cake 
at the girl who was singing on the stage, 
and it burst on her bosom, and everyone 
shrieked with laughter. The girl went 
into a paroxysm of rage and snarled 
incomprehensibly at them before fling- 
ing out of sight. It was rich. Suddenly 
the Russian officers pushed the girl over 
the edge of the box and she dangled by 
her wrists. The audience howled as she 
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kicked and screamed. The uproar 
became intolerable. Officers of all na- 
tions rose to their feet and bawled with 
excitement. One of them put a chair on 
a table and reached up until he could 
remove the dangling girl’s shoe. It 
was filled with champagne and passed 
around. The girl was drawn up and 
disappeared into the box. The man- 
ager appeared on the stage to implore 
silence and order. Some one directed a 
soda siphon at him and he retired, 
drenched. Finally a large placard was 
displayed which informed the audience 
that “d cause du tapage le spectacle est 
fim,” and the curtain descended. 

They went out into the Gardens, 
Evanthia holding his arm and taking 
short, prinking little steps. Why had 
she wanted to go to such a place? He 
was obliged to admit she hardly seemed 
aware of the existence of the people 
around her. She had sat there sipping 
her beer, smiling divinely when she 
caught his eye, yet with an air of 
invincible abstraction, as though under 
some enchantment. Mr. Spokesly was 
puzzled, as he would always be puzzled 
about women. Even his robust estimate 
of his own qualifications as a male was 
not sufficient to explain the sudden 
mysterious change in Evanthia Solaris. 
Was she afraid, she who gave one the 
impression of being afraid of nothing? 
But Mr. Spokesly was not qualified to 
comprehend a woman’s moods. His 
destiny, his function, precluded it. He 
never completely grasped the fact that 
women, being realists, see love as it 
really is, and are shocked back into a 
world of ideal emotions where they can 
experiment without imperiling — their 
sense of daintiness and vestal dedication 
to a god. And Evanthia Solaris was 
experimenting now. Her liaison with 
the gay and debonair creature who had 
journeyed out of Salonika that night with 
the departing consuls had been an in- 
spiration to her to speculate upon the 
ultimate possibilities of emotional devel- 
opment. Just now she was quiet, as a 
spinning top is quiet, her thoughts, her 


conjectures, merely revolving at high 
speed. With the quickness of instinct 
she had admitted this friend of Mrs. 
Dainopoulos to a charming and delicate 
comradeship committing her to nothing. 
That he should love, of course, went 
without saying. She was debating, 
however, and revolving in her shrewd 
and capable brain, how to use him. And 
it gave her that air of diffident shyness 
blended with saucy courage which made 
him feel, now he was soberly eating his 
tea on board the ‘Tanganyika, outward- 
bound, that she was a sorceress who had 
thrown an enchantment about him. 
And he wanted, impossible as he knew 
it to be, to go back there and resign 
himself again to the enchantment, clos- 
ing his eyes and leaving the dénouement 
to chance. 

No doubt the novelty of such a course 
appealed to him, for he came of a race 
whose history is one long war against 
enchantments and the poisonous fumes 
of chance. He went on stolidly eating 
his tea, substantial British provender, 
pickled pigs’ feet, beet-and-onion salad, 
stewed prunes, damson jam, and tea as 
harsh as an east wind. He loitered over 
the second cup, while the second stew- 
ard passed behind him with a napkin, 
eager for him to finish, for that gentle- 
man intended to gorge, while Archie 
Bates was indisposed, on pigs’ feet and 
pickled walnuts. Mr. Spokesly loitered 
because he knew, when he was once 
again in his own cabin, that he would be 
facing a problem which makes all men, 
except artists and scoundrels, uneasy. 
The problem was Ada. He did not want 
to think about Ada, a girl who was in 
an unassailable position as far as he 
was concerned. He wanted her to stay 
where she was, in beleaguered England, 
until he was ready to go back, until he 
had regained command of himself. He 
rose up suddenly and went along to his 
‘abin. His idea was that Ada should 
wait for him, wait while he went through 
this extraordinary experience. His mind 
even went forward and planned the 
episode. He would get the money in 
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Alexandria, get out of the ship somehow, 
return to Salonika and when the 
war was over he would of course return 
to England and find Ada waiting for 
him. 

It was an admirable scheme and one 
more frequently carried out than Mr. 
Spokesly was aware. Yet he was secretly 
ashamed. He had also a vague, illogical 
notion that, after all, he was not con- 
templating any real infidelity to Ada, 
since he fully intended to return to her. 

Mr. Spokesly’s feet hurt him slightly. 
He went along to the pantry and ordered 
a bucket of hot water, and proceeded to 
go the rounds of the ship to see that all 
ports and doors were screened. His feet 
hurt him. And it seemed to him that 
his mind hurt him in very much the 
same way. He had become suspicious. 
He had lost faith, not in himself, but in 
the resources of ultra-modern adver- 
tising. He was beginning to wonder 
what Mr. Dainopoulos would say to the 
theory of Intensive Excogitation. Mr. 
Spokesly did not realize it, of course, 
but the mere fact that he was losing 
faith in the London School of Mne- 
monics was evidence of his progress 
in life. So much Evanthia Solaris had 
already done for him. She had induced 
in him a certain contempt and can- 
tankerous suspicion of life. 

Mr. Spokesly went back to his cabin 
and found Archie Bates sitting on the 
settee. Archie was in that mood which 
follows heavy drinking by the initiated. 
He was completely normal and master 
of himself. It was a grotesque feature 
of his convalescence, this austere 
sumption of efficiency. He was very 
much upset at the way the second 
steward had made a mess of things that 
afternoon. Just as soon as he took his 
eye off him things went wrong. It was 
most discouraging. 
to recommend him for promotion, too. 
By the way, had Mr. Spokesly heard 
the company was going to buy some 
ships? This was an example of the way 
Archie “heard” of things. No one could 
tell how he got hold of the most secret 


as- 


And he would like . 


information while stewed. Mr. Spokesly 
was not alert. He made no comment, 
not realizing how nearly that stray re- 
mark might touch him. 

It was a fac’, Archie hiccoughed. 
Going to buy a lot of ships. So he'd 
heard. He paused, trying to recapture 
the thought. Yes, now no sooner does 
the Old Man order supper than the silly 
josser loses his head. Ring, ring, ring, 
the Old Man did. Now that he had 
recaptured it, the thought seemed less 
important than he had imagined. Mr. 
Spokesly, his friend, with whom he was 
going to do some nice little business, 
didn’t seem in very good spirits. Archie 
bent his mind to the matter. It was just 
as well they weren't going back to Sa- 
lonika, he remarked, reflectively. 

“How do you know? And why just 
as well?” asked Mr. Spokesly, wishing 
Archie would go away. 

“Didn't you know?” said 
wondering. “The Old Man said so. 
The second steward overheard some- 
thing about it when he took a tray up 
when the N. T. O. was here this morning. 
We're going to Calcutta. Oh yes. And 
a good job, too.” 

“Why?” said Mr. Spokesly. 

Mr. Bates winked, and smiled _ his 
cat grin. “Fact is, mister,” he re- 
marked, in a low tone, “I went a little 
farther than I intended. Nice little 
widow she is, and it simply wouldn't 
do for me to be seen round there any 
more. She gave me this as a keepsake.” 
And Archie drew a ring with an enor- 
mous emerald set in pearls from his 
vest pocket. He put it on his little 
finger and turned it about. 

“What!” ejaculated Mr. Spokesly. 
“Gave you that? Why, it’s worth a 
couple of hundred pounds!” 

“Three hundred,” corrected Archie. 
“Easy! Ah, my boy, you don’t know 
what it is to have the ladies fancy you.” 

Mr. Spokesly looked at Archie Bates 
and wondered just how much of this 
was true. The value of the ring stag- 
gered him, as well it might, since Archie, 
who always pretended to be drunker 


Archie, 
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than he really was, had discovered it in 
the upholstery of an ottoman on which 
he was sprawled, his left hand closing 
over it and moving it softly into his 
pocket while the right arm had encircled 
the waist of the widow. And he had 
honestly forgotten it until after he had 
come aboard. He really had some 
difficulty in not believing himself that 
she had given it to him. He took it off 
and handed it to Mr. Spokesly, who 
looked puzzled. 

“Keep it for me,” Archie said. 
very careless. I might lose it. 
to me in Alexandria.” 

“Oh, I'll do that, all right.” Mr. 
Spokesly took it. “I'll put it away.” 

“You got it all right?” said Archie, 
meaning the dark-brown substance 
concealed among the clothes in Mr. 
Spokesly’s drawers. 

“Yes,” said that gentleman, shortly. 

“How much? ... That all? Why, I 
got four okes. Not coming back here, 
you I'll keep half for Calcutta. 
You can get a thousand rupees an ounce 
there. Nearly—let’s see—nearly five 
hundred pounds an oke. Think of it!” 

Mr. Spokesly thought of it and won- 
dered what sort of fight the London 
School of Mnemonics would put up 
against that sort of thing. Archie's kind 
of success was very hard to dismiss as 
pure luck. He scored every time. 
After the war Archie would be in a 
position to do as he had occasionally 
mentioned—buy a nice little public 
house and enjoy himself thoroughly. 

“Well,” he said, as the boy appeared 
with the bucket of hot water, “I go 
on at eight, Archie.” 

Archie got up, yawned and stretched. 

“T feel a bit tired. I believe I'll have 
a sleep. Rather strenuous evenin’ last 
night.” 

There it was again, thought Mr. 
Spokesly. Archie could lie on his settee 
all day, recovering from his cups, and 
now he could turn in and have a com- 
fortable sleep. Mr. Spokesly removed 
his socks and lowered his feet into the 
warmth. That was better. 


“Tm 
Give it 


see, 


generous 





After all, a man had to depend on him- 
self. Schools of mnemonics couldn't 
do much when there were people like 
Archie and Dainopoulos in the world. 
He remembered the ring, and took it 
out of the drawer to look at it. The 
heart of the emerald shot lambent flames 
at him like the cool green lights 
beneath a waterfall. He saw it on the 
slim, supple hand of Evanthia. A gust 
of strange feeling shook him suddenly. 
He became aware, with inexplicable 
poignancy, of the mystical correlation 
between jewels and love, as though 
precious stones were only the petrified 
passions of past days. And how could 
one reconcile the beauty of these things, 
and the fact that they seemed ever to 
be found in the possession of ignoble 
men? More than a year’s salary and 
Archie could throw it to him to keep for 
him. And a woman had given it to him. 
Mr. Spokesly was beginning to be a 
little uncertain of his own knowledge 
of women. They seemed incalculable. 
It seemed impossible to chart the course 
of eny of them for any length of time. 
He winced as he wondered what Ada 
would say if she knew what he was up 
to. He had no need to wonder. He 
knew perfectly well that she would for- 
give and sympathize and let it be for- 
gotten. That was the way with English 
girls. He realized with a great uplift- 
ing of the heart that this was part of 
the Englishman’s goodly heritage. He 
thought of himself, coming home at last 
to Ada and how she would stroke his 
hair and murmur, “Silly old boy,” and 
he would be at peace. Peace! In the 
meanwhile there was the war. It did 
not look so very good for the time being. 
He sighed. He would have to dry his 
feet and go up on the bridge. As he 
stood up to open a drawer to find a 
fresh pair of socks he slipped the ring 
into his trousers pocket and forgot it. 
As he went out into the alleyway to 
go forward, the last faint streaks of light 
were vanishing from the sullen sky over 
the mountain of Thessaly and a heavy 
blanket of clouds had come up from the 
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eastward, so that night was ideally 
dark for running through these perilous 
waters. Ahead of the Tanganyika could 
be seen a faint light, carefully screened 
so that only an observer high up and 
astern of her could see it at all. This 
was the pilot light on the sloop, and 
Captain Meredith mentioned in a low 
voice the necessity of keeping it in view, 
as otherwise they might run each other 
down, it was so dark. There were two 
other transports behind, one on each 
quarter, who would also need watching. 
They had just received a general wireless 
‘all that a submarine course had been 
observed N. by N.N.E. from Skyros, 
which would bring her into their zone 
about one in the morning. Escort 
would signal change of course by a red 
light shown in three periods of two sec- 
onds each. And, the captain added, he 
himself would be lyirig on his settee just 
inside the door. 

He vanished in the intense darkness 
and Mr. Spokesly found himself high 
up, alone in that darkness and in charge 
She vibrated strongly, 


of the ship. 
being almost in ballast, and rolled per- 
haps three degrees either way in a 


leisurely rhythm. Along her sides he 
could see a sheer bottle-green glow from 
forefoot to where it was lost in the white 
cascade churned up by the emerging 
propeller. Beyond this one could only 
eatch a sort of rushing obscurity, for 
the sea was smooth and unbroken by 
the long, invisible swell. 

Mr. Spokesly paced to and fro, watch- 
ing the faint and occasionally vanishing 
light on the escort. He ran over in his 
mind the ship’s company and ruminated 
on their various employments. The 
gunner would be asleep alongside of his 
gun; for of what use was it to stand by 
if one had no target? The crew were 
all asleep, save the helmsman and the 
two lookouts on the forecastle. The 
chief was, no doubt, seated in his cabin, 
smoking and thinking of his wife and 
children in Maryport. And there would 
be Archie asleep, without a care in >the 
world. Mr. Spokesly’s hand came in 


contact with the ring in his pocket. He 
must not forget to stow it away safely 
when he went below again. It would 
look funny if he lost it. 

The silence was broken suddenly by 
the rhythmic clatter of a shovel against 
iron—the call of the fireman to the 
coal passers for more coal. They 
shouldn’t make that noise, Mr. Spokesly 
thought, with a frown. Though,come to 
that, the screwwas making noise enough, 
anyhow. Every now and again, as the 
vibration of the vessel failed to syn- 
chronize, a low muttering rumble came 
up from the deck members, culminating 
in hoarse rattles of pipe guards and 
loose cowls, and running aft in a long 
booming whine. Mr. Spokesly strained 
his eyes to catch the pilot light again. 
Even with the binoculars he could not 
distinguish the sloop’s hull. One com- 
fort, they were not zigzagging. It 
would only increase the risk of collision 
a night like this. Another thought 
occurred to Mr. Spokesly as he looked 
away from the glasses for a moment. 
He felt, if he himself were in a submarine 
out there, he would be much more anx- 
ious to avoid a ship than to find her. 
The chances of being run down were 
too many. 

He did not realize that the Tangan- 
yika, from the sea level, was a solid 
black bulk, jangling and booming her 
way through the sea and leaving an 
immense pathway of phosphorescence 
behind her. He had no time to realize 
it. He had no time to adjust himself 
to any philosophical possibilities before 
it eame with a crashing roar that left 
him, for an instant, unconscious. The 
deck and the bulwark below him heaved 
up and burst into crooked screaming 
flames as the beams and plates were 
torn asunder. He stood with his hands 
gripping the top of the dodger, staring 
hard into the murk, and then he com- 
prehended. He flinched sideways as a 
horrible sound smote his ears—a whine 
rising to a muffled shriek as the loosened 
fall of the big boom tore through the 
blocks, and the boom itself, a fifty-foot 
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steel girder was coming down. As he 
reached the port-engine telegraph, tug- 
ging at it mechanically, the great mass 
struck the wheelhouse with a noise of 
rending wood, breaking glass,and a faint 
cry that ceased at once. 

Mr. Spokesly stood for perhaps three 
seconds, holding the telegraph handle, 
and he heard a second explosion, a 
hollow concussion amidships that sent 
a great column of water into the air so 
that the Tanganyika seemed to have 
shipped a heavy sea. He could scarcely 
appreciate the importance of this. He 
turned with an effort toward the wheel- 
house and captain’s quarters. ‘There 
was a sound of steam escaping some- 
where down below. The boom had 
crushed through the bridge rails and lay 
across his path as he stepped over. And 
there was a dreadful silence up there. 
Men were running and calling, down 
below, but here was silence. The steer- 
ing gear was demolished, and behind 
that... He felt sick. He took a 
step down the ladder and looked again, 
and this time he fell forward on his 
face. The ship had gone down by the 
stern. 

“This won't do,” he muttered, scram- 
bling up. “Who's in command?” He 
blew his whistle. “Hi! Tong Pee!” 
he called to the helmsman. Tong Pee, 
crushed to a pulp under the binnacle, 
made no reply. He had never been a 
communicative person, Tong Pee, and 
now he had no choice. The sudden 
complete comprehension of what had 
happened behind Tong Pee sent Mr. 
Spokesly down the ladder in a panic. 
“This is no good,” he said, anxiously, to 
himself. “No good at all.” And he 
blew his whistle again in a rage. 

But the men on the boat deck were in 
no mood to pay attention to whistles. 
The ship was going down. Her after- 
deck was under water, for the second 
torpedo had hit the engine room and all 
aft was flooded. The forward hold 


was tight and was keeping her bow 
up, so that she was gradually assum- 
ing a vertical position. 


And the men 
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on the boat deck were crying, “Wah! 
Wah!” and, “Hoi! Hoi!” and run- 
ning past in a stream toward the boats. 
They came up staggering with piles of 
bedding, with corded boxes and crates 
full of white rats. They came up fes- 
tooned with mandolins and canaries 
in cages, with English dictionaries and 
back numbers of the Police Gazette. 
They tore one another from the boats 
and stowed their treasures with long 
wailing cries of “Hoi! Hoi!” They 
slipped and slithered away aft in heaps 
and fought one another for invisible 
personal effects. One of them suddenly 
showed a flashlight in the darkness 
and the others leaped upon him to 
take it, and it ricocheted away into the 
scupper and went out. If one of them 
by infinite toil got into a boat, the 
others tore him away with howls, of 
anguish. 

And the deck became steeper. The 
boats, already swung out, sagged away 
from: the davits and fouled the falls. 
The sound of seuttering feet and frantic 
throats was lost in a number of ex- 
iraordinary sounds from below, like sky- 
scrapers collapsing into a_ waterfall, 
as the boilers carried away from their 
stools and crashed into the engines, 
which gave way also, and the whole 
mass, swirling in steam like the interior 
of a molten planet, plunged through the 
bulkheads into the empty holds. And 
then the boats began to fall clear and 
some of the struggling beings about 
them dropped away into the void. 

Mr. Spokesly, hanging to the rail 
beneath the bridge, found himself sob- 
bing as though his chest would burst. 
He took off his coat and threw it at the 
men who were twined in a knot by the 
nearest davit. The Tanganyika was 
now at a very steep angle. Mr. Spokesly 
took off his boots. It flashed through 
his mind that he was in command. 
“Oh,” he thought, “I can’t leave her!” 
And then the thought of the others, 
down there in their cabins, and the 
loneliness of it up here with these yellow 
maniacs, pierced his heart. “I must 
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go,” he sobbed. And indeed he had to, 
for the Tanganyika was going down. 
He could hardly keep his balance. Hot 
steam was blowing up in great gray 
gusts from the fiddley-grating. He was 
near the water now. It might be too 
late. He jumped. 

For a moment, as the chill of the water 
struck him—for he had been in a bath 
of sweat as he stood there sobbing—he 
thought he had been killed. He was a 
good swimmer, for they had made : 
point of it in his old training ship. He 
struck out, away, away from the ship 
as fast as he could. He realized more 
keenly now how dangerous it was to 
remain near. He turned over, tread- 
ing water and shaking the moisture 
from his eyes. He was horrified to find 
how close he was. The ship’s bows were 
towering over him and wavering to and 
fro. And as he turned to get farther 
out he felt himself raised up on a vast 
billow of smooth water that was rolling 
in over the Tanganyika. He was carried 
forward and whirled over and over. 
With something that was almost ob- 
stinacy he made up his mind to do the 
best for himself, kept his mouth shut 
for one thing, and avoided wearing him- 
self out with useless efforts. And he 
suddenly brought up against something 
that nearly knocked the breath out of 
his body and scraped all the skin off his 
face. He spread his arms and gasped. 
He thought hard and quick. The bow! 
He held on. It was not going down, 
but up, he was sure. And then, to his 
surprise, for he really had no authentic 
belief that he would survive this unusual 
affair, he found himself out of the water, 
hugging a long iron ridge that trembled 
just awash. 

He began to think again. The mass 
of metal to which he was clinging was 
vibrating as though from a series of 


heavy submarine blows. Huge groans 
and sharp cracks communicated them- 
selves to his body. He had no faith in 
the ship remaining long like this. In 
all probability the forward hatch would 
get stove in or the peak would fail and 
then, with the whole ship flooded, she 
would go down. Away off he heard a 
heavy detonation. There was a sparkle 
of red fire and a crack as the sloop fired 
a three-pounder into the darkness. He 
caught sight of a faint light which gave 
him her position. Boom! More depth 
charges. Very active now, he thought 
with unreasoning bitterness, now it was 
all over. He saw the blur of the sloop 
moving fast toward him. He _ threw 
his leg over the stem, sat up, and, putting 
two fingers of each hand in his mouth, 
blew a piercing whistle. The next 
moment he was almost blinded as a 
searchlight swept across the water and 
remained fixed upon him. It was ap- 
palling, that intense white glare show- 
ing up his frightful loneliness out there 
on the calm, heedless sea. The beam 
wavered and vanished. And at the 
same moment some premonition made 
Mr. Spokesly prepare to move off. The 
Tanganyika was going down. Deep 
bellowings in her interior gave warning. 
He decided not to wait, and slipped into 
the water. And before he had reached 
the boat whose oars he heard working 
rapidly just ahead of him, there was a 
final swirl and hiccough on the water, 
and the Tanganyika was gone. 

When he woke it was some twenty 
hours later—for the surgeon had bound 
up his face and put stitches into a num- 
ber of lacerations in his body, and had 
given him cocaine to make him sleep— 
the sloop was anchoring down by the 
flour mills, and, looking out through his 
porthole, Mr. Spokesly could see the 
gardens of the White Tower. 


(To be continued) 
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THE JOURNAL OF A MUD HOUSE 
PART IV 


BY ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT 


Tesvauer, August 5th. 

AM ridiculously glad to be in Tesuque 

again, though away only one night. 
And here is Katharine Dudley 
stretched on the couch in her red and 
white clothes, her head on a pile of pil- 
lows, smoking a cigarette. She reads 
me snatches from Gauguin’s Journals. 
Katharine has (among others) two qual- 
ities that I supremely value in human 
beings; a sense of leisure and a sense of 
creativity. They generally go together. 

Katharine’s passion for house decora- 
tion made her delightfully eager to judge 
of the result of my labors with a paint 
brush. While Tom and Melinda were 
toiling up the hill with the luggage she 
rushed into the casa and gazed about 

. jumped on a chair and tried great- 
grandmother’s Persian shawl on the 
wall... put it back on the couch 
where I had spread it pronounced 


now 


everything perfect except the desk. 
That must (very decidedly and_ in- 


stantly; she hadn’t even taken off her 
hat) be bright pink instead of black 
The room needs pink. She’s right. 

We shall not, however, devote our- 
selves to decoration, except by the way. 
Katharine is going to make pastels of 
Mexican Tesuque, which she has long 
wanted to study, and I am going—I 
scarcely dare believe it—to write. All 
my time and productive energy have so 
far flowed into the house. 

August 7th. 

Painters certainly have the best of 

things in New Mexico. Far from being 


the type of artist who sets up an easel 
in the open and “paints from nature,” 
Katharine is of the moderns; adapts 
nature to her own brilliant and indi- 


vidual vision; uses her mind on it in a 
highly selective manner. Still, while I 
sit at my table and, with a formidable 
effort, escape from the enchantment of 
out of doors into the mental subsoil 
where ideas germinate, she mounts Buck 
and clatters off to the village to make 
thumbnail drawings from his’ back. 
When she does a pastel she pulls the 
pink desk to the terrace door on the foot- 
hills, or sits under the apple trees. By 
contrast, writing as an art seems all cir- 
cumscribed and indirect. 

In odd moments we have finished the 
dining room. The big Mexican cabinet 
(rather like a French peasant armoire in 
shape), with tin panels perforated in 
flower patterns in its ends, is now 
chrome green. Also the baseboard and 
the bench and the woodwork of the 
built-in cupboard, where our Indian 
dishes stand against a white back- 
ground. The window frames and doors 
and chairs are dull pink, very close to 
the natural adobe which I have kept for 
walls and fireplace. During a sociable 
stop at the house of the round tower the 
other night we discovered a homemade 
and carved oval table of dark wood. 
With a bright rose damask tablecloth 
(dyed by Katharine) on top, and under- 
neath an old, striped, rose-and-white 
Mexican, blanket (picked up by me at 
Santo Domingo), it stands in front of 
the big window whose small-squared 
panes open toward the room. A row 
of Luciana’s geraniums in tin cans 
adds the last native touch. All this and 
the glorious view beyond seen from the 
living room through such a crooked, 
low little doorway as never belonged 
in mortal house. 

















MEXICAN WOODCUTTERS COMING DOWN FROM 


August Sth. 


To-night, as we returned from a gallop 
in the twilight, Timoteo rose up beside 


the bridge (it was so dark that only his 
eyes and white teeth showed) with a big 
bunch of cosmos in his hand. He had 
been patiently waiting for us to offer 
“a present from my wife.” We can- 
tered up the arroyo at once to return 
thanks, and found a slim, dusky, deer- 
eyed creature standing among the tall 
flowers, as if she were just ready to flee 
into the hills. Mexican women, when 
they are not the bold, languishing type, 
have a sort of wild gentleness that makes 
a deep appeal. 
August 9th. 

Mass is said every three weeks in the 
little Catholic church hidden below 
us in the arroyo. This morning at 
eight the bell began to toll, and we hur- 
riedly dressed and crossed the acequia, 
squeezed through Salomé’s fence, and 
so on down through the charming lane 
bordered with wild cherry trees that 
separates his fields from ours. Salomé 
was hurrying along ahead in his pointed 
hat, with a collection of shambling sons 
—all wearing that dressed-up, self-con- 
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scious look which even Catholic men 
take on when headed for church. Mrs. 
Salomé in her shawl, with a big girl in 
red calico, was as natural as if going to 
market. 

If only the Southwest could be ruled 
by a Roman Catholic potentate with an 
archeological and wsthetic tradition! 
Every year one more old church, full of 
crucifixes and carved beams and strange 
dark saints—the sort of church that 
Americans cross the ocean to visit in 
Spain and Italy—is transformed into a 
neat little modern sanctuary with pol- 
ished oak pews and commercial Madon- 
nas all golden hair, pink cheeks, and blue 
robes. The priest tells me that in some 
places the people demand that “the 
Mexican” shall remain above the altar. 
Alas! not the Tesuque people. But the 
walls are at least pink and blue, and 
covered with tin candle sconces. I like 
sitting in the cool, beside my _black- 
shawled neighbors, listening to a sermon 
on duty in the German Spanish of a 
Franciscan Father, and then emerging 
into hot sun, yellow sand, and jabbering 
village talk. 


One imbibes a sort of easy insouciance 
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from this hot sun, this blue sky, this 
gentle native population. But behind 
one discovers, even on the religious side, 
something more tense, more sinister and 
superstitious. Tesuque has no Her- 
manos Penitentes. It is too near 
Santa Fe. But even in Tesuque we 
believe in spells and charms, and only 
thirty miles farther into the mountains 
I have seen men flagellating themselves 
Friday 
morning, and 


on Good 


In my ears a hot hum of locusts and the 
deep rush of Tesuque River, flooded with 
the water that is daily emptied from the 
heavens on to the mountains. The rainy 
season—usually only July—has its draw- 
backs. But Katharine and I have just 
managed to steal two incomparable 
days on horseback. 

If only one could command, at will, 
the exquisite moments when, for no dis- 
cernible reason, 
every hour is 





dragging heavy 
crosses to the tune 
of a strange high 
flute note. 

The tensions of 
altitude and 
mate, the majesty 
and terror of land- 
may 
to call out no ws- 
thetic response in 
these simple peo- 
ple. Katharine 
and Lask ourselves 
whether a Mexi- 
can or an Indian 
sees, at all as we 
the marvels 
we look at from 
the Tesuque knoll. 


cli- 


scape, seem 


see, 


Even if he does 
not, their emo- 
tional effect has 








charged with a 
happy perfection 
and every impres- 
has the 
heightened clar- 
ity of poetry! 
These last days 
were of that sort; 
they stand out for 
me as a sort of 
Theocritan — idyl. 
Ciupodero in har- 
vest time will al- 
Ways exist in 
memory just as we 
saw it—timeless 
as the mountain 
village of the 


sion 


“Ode on a Gre- 
eian Urn.” 
Yet we had 


started for a mere 
afternoon’s excur- 
sion with a little 








shaped the basis 
of his life. And 
Mexican supersti- 
tion and folklore 
and Indian legend and tradition alike 
must draw much force from the sense of 
innate significance, the elusive, instinc- 
tive, terrible-wonderful thing that lurks 
in the natural background. 
August 13th. 

Iamsittingagainst an apple tree on the 
uppermost of our three terraces, under a 
real grove of sunflowers. On the terrace 
below, branches hung with round, red- 
dening apples form a pattern against the 
blue Jemes Mountains. Tiny, white- 
throated birds dip and flutter about me. 


OUR NEIGHBOR, MRS. SALOME 


lunch on our sad- 
dles. Our ob- 
jective was the 
nearest of the twisted, desert-bound 
canons that run down like so many out- 
spread fingers from the rocky peaks of 
the Sangre de Cristo into the broad 
fertility of the Rio Grande Valley. The 
rough track to Rio Medio leaves the 
highroad a mile or so below the Chavez 
store. We had to pause at the store for 
shelter from a whacking shower, and an 
air of tragic fatefulness still hung in the 
blackening-brightening sky when we 
decided to go on. Nothing keys up the 
color and contour of New Mexico like a 
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black sky. The long series of pink, 
desert ridges we climbed, the cloud- 


covered peaks on our right, the Grand- 
Cafionesque view on our left shot with 


wide streaks of sunlight, breathed an 
apocalyptic mystery. One train of 
burros laden with wood, attended by 
some smiling Mexicans; after that, no 
human sign for two hours. We were 
deciding we had missed our way when 
suddenly from a cedary-sandy whale- 
back we found ourselves looking down 
into a valley. 

Narrow, deep and secret, like some 
Sicilian vale. <A _ thick line of 
green trees through its center suggested 
a stream. In fact, we could hear it 
rushing along, and smell, like a rich per- 
fume, the alfalfa and corn and yellow 
wheat that grew level on either side to 
the cafon walls. The hand of man had 
done something very grateful to shape 
into gentleness and peace what the hand 
of God had created in violence. The 
little, flat-roofed adobes scattered here 
and there were a completely natural 
outgrowth of the red-brown soil. And 
the first human beings we discovered— 
two strange old witchlike crones, also 


rustic 


OF 
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red-brown, framed in an oblong open 
window—were equally earthy. Their 
red-rimmed, bleary eyes looked out from 
some nether mystery of their own upon 
two extraordinary strangers. They 
thrust upon us gree; pea-pods straight 
from the vine 

“Many thanks, sefora. 
Medio?” 

A negative shrug. 

“What place?” 

A shrug. 

“How far to Rio Medio?” 

“Quien sabe?” 

So off we trotted, no wiser, through 
the heavy-scented ripeness and cool of 
the fields. 

Our next encounter was with a dark- 
skinned young Corydon, emerging from 
a gate, holding by the hand a black- 
eyed pair of ragged children. 

“What is this place, sefior?” 

“Ciupodero. See the goats down 
there?” The white teeth flash. “‘They 
are threshing my wheat.” 

So they were, a circle of black and 
white goats turning and turning in the 
sun, while a lad cracked a whip at their 
heels—as if this were indeed a mountain 


evidently a delicacy. 


Is this Rio 














READY TO LEAVE SANTA CLARA PUEBLO FOR THE MOUNTAINS 
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valley in Sicily or Greece. Adelaida 
and Pino—we were told with a charming 
smile—were bound with their padre to 
oversee the operation. 

**How far to Rio Medio?” 

“Maybe a milo up the cafion.” 

“And the other way?” 

*Nambé—maybe six milos, I donno. 
You go Nambé to-night?” 

Katharine and I, having not even 
a toothbrush, 
looked at each 


remote from its mountain background 
than the Rio Medio Cazion, watered with 
a stronger river, scattered with farms 
rather more prosperous and civilized. 
We had emerged from Theocritus into 
a pastoral of Virgil. 
“The pueblo? the tienda?” called 
Katharine. 
“Ahead, ahead!” I still hear those 
soft voices responding from wheatfield, 
from wagon, from 
adobe doorways, 





other and said 
why not? By all 
means on to 
Nambé! We had 
only, said Cory- 
don, to follow the 
“erick.” 
So Buck 
Billy, none too 
pleased, again 
turned their heads 
toward the un- 
known. The creek 
is usually dry 
enough, we opined 
by the 
tracks that curved 
through its edges. 
Finally we lost it 
and ourselves in a 
wild country all 
shaped in towers 
and battlements 
of yellow = sand 


and 


wagon 








as Buck and Billy 
flew on toward the 
sunset. We 
crossed the 
pueblo, a sad, dy- 
ing little place 
with few Indian 
inhabitants. We 
crossed two. ar- 
royos with flowery 
Mexican door- 
yards, and at last 
reached the store, 
beside the flowery 
placita. 

While I bought 
a few necessities, 
Katharine 


ar- 
ranged for our 
night in an ad- 
joining house, 


again straight out 
of the Georgics. 
It had a _ bare, 








against mountains 
the color of the 
wine-dark Agean. 

‘**More color 
and form here,” exclaimed Katharine, 
“in five minutes than in fifty years in 
the East! I want to make a drawing.” 

But she decided to do it on our return 
to-morrow. A bad decision. In New 
Mexico each mariana holds a new plan. 

Katharine is a first-rate adventurer. 
It was she who found the junction of 
the Rio Medio and Nambé rivers 
and galloped ahead triumphantly into 
a great valley with the floor as flat as 
a table—broader, vaster, greener, more 


SANTIAGO'S CHILDREN AND GRANDCHILD 


clean-swept door- 
yard where to- 
bacco was spread 
out to dry, and 
beds of bright dahlias, and a gate 
into a hayfield, and a table under a 
leafy arbor where we were soon eating 
fried eggs, and frijoles, and chili, and 
currant jelly, and little sweet cakes, 
served by a woman of classic feature 
with a white towel tied over her head. 
Meanwhile a dog named Paw-pee 
(puppy) looked on, and the flies—“ very 
industrious,” sighed Sefiora Martina 
Ortiz (in Spanish, of course)—“I wish 
they would get tired’—were waved 




















OUR CAMP IN SULPHUR SPRINGS CANON 


away, and three laughing daughters 
flew about airing spotless homespun 
blankets and patchwork quilts. How 
they all adored one another, how they 
adored having unexpected guests, how 
amused they were that I wanted to buy 
an antique painted santo who stood on 
a shelf in the kitchen, a rough native 
statuette in an elaborate purple-and- 
brown cotton robe, with a pink-paper 
hollyhock in his girdle! We retired 
early to our comfortable beds in a great, 
cool room, sacred to visiting priests, as 
well as to family best clothes, under 
cheesecloth hangings, and family photo- 
graphs. The family dolls hung on the 
walls like saints, but there were other 
saints, and pink flowers, and homespun 
rugs. 

Before we dropped off we heard father 
and brother returning from the fields, 
and then saw through the window the 
united family group eating supper in 
the arbor, in a lamplit circle, discuss- 
ing with eager gestures the peculiari- 
ties of their guests. The picture, 
softly irradiated by the yellow glow, 
hung, like some old Spanish painting 
of a peasant group, on the dark wall 
of night. 

Next morning we arranged that the 


santo (sold for seventy-five cents) 
should follow us by the mail carrier to 
Tesuque, and went on, with dahlias tied 
to our saddles, and fond farewells in our 
ears, in search of the ancient Indian 
shrine of Nambé Falls. How we lost 
our trail among great rocks and pines 
high in the mountains, and were rescued 
by a handsome young woodcutter, and 
had a glimpse of a tremendous rush of 
water, and found our way over the hills 
to the happy Rio Medio Valley again, 


and again saw goats and_ gossiping 
threshing groups: how we drank coffee 
in a friendly dooryard, bathed in an 
electric mountain brook, and returned 
home with a sense of high achievement 

all this would take too many pages of 


my Journal to relate. But the moral of 
the tale is that the real way to see 
New Mexico is simply to go off on a 
horse, and then on and on, rejoicing that 
nobody knows or cares whether you ever 
come back, taking adventure and beauty 
and night’s lodging as they come. 


August 16th. 
Katharine has gone and Nan Mitchell 
is due in a few minutes. Meanwhile I 
am wondering what has become of the 
snake. Shall I tell my guest that I saw 
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a horrid gray curl of something dis- 
appearing under the curtain of the 
larder? The doors and windows are 
screened. How could a snake get in? I 
must (I thought) have imagined it. To 
make sure, I cautiously lifted the curtain 
with a broom handle. Alas! There he 
was, coiled in a menacing attitude under 
the lowest shelf. I darted to the door 
and called Salomé; no sign of life at our 
neighbor’s. So I decided to watch the 
curtain until somebody came. An hour 
passed—slowly. If ever the curtain 
stirred I pounded on the floor with the 
broom handle, and it was still again. 


Finally I heard Salomé’s voice, and 
made a lightning dash to the door. He 


hurried over, hoe in hand, and dramatic- 
ally I lifted the curtain. 

No snake. 

Salomé was darkly sympathetic. 
doubt it was poisonous. 


No 
Very danger- 
Probably hidden and would spring 
out later. 

We looked under all the furniture, we 
shook the hangings. 


All in vain. No snake. 


ous. 


August 17th. 
My guest took the news of our lost 
gray visitor calmly, and Melinda has 
spent the morning filling up with adobe 
mud the few holes and crannies in wall 
or floor by which he must have entered— 
and again sneakingly departed. 


August 20th. 

We live with our eyes turned skyward 
this week, and welcome every sort of 
hopeful prophecy. The rains are really 
holding up a little and we are starting on 
Monday for the pack trip with Santiago, 
projected at our visit to Santa Clara 
last month. I have been trying to finish 
the house (the kitchen is calcimined an 
Italian stucco pink, and the last wood- 
work is painted) while Nan Mitchell, 
already in spirit on the high peaks, 
devotes herself to collecting everything 
two inexperienced ladies may need for 
six days’ journeying with an old Indian 
philosopher. 


August 21st. 
We rode into Mrs. O’Bryan’s ranch 


just now to say good-by to our 
friend, who was spending Sunday 


afternoon among her tall hollyhocks 
with some of her innumerable Span- 
ish cousins. I fancy this wise rancher 
thinks our expedition a little mad, but 
she carefully didn’t say so. She merely 
spoke of rattlesnakes and insisted on 
our taking, from her generous stores, a 
remedy for the bite—along with a tarp 
tent, and salve for Billy’s back. But 
one of her elder relatives looked at the 
blue Jemes peaks and then at the two 
who were planning to climb them, with a 
frankly ominous doubt. 





Later. 
Santiago has arrived from Santa 


Clara, a charming presence in a starched 
khaki suit, washed to an immaculate 
pale yellow, topped by a red bandanna, 
which makes his lined, smiling face very 
black, his canny setter eyes very bright, 
and his two braids, wound with beaver 
skins, very white. The very pink of 
Indian sages. We cannot possibly ask 
such an urbane old gentleman how he 
expects the miserable pony he bestrides 
to do twenty-five miles a day. And 
as for the pack horse, the “one pack 
animal” which he assured us would 
suffice, the stalwart creature his letters 
had conjured up proves to be a mere 
wraith of a patient pony. Two bedding 
rolls, a tent, a cooking kit, food for 
three people for six days, grain for four 
horses . . . I simply must not think of 
the pack horse’s future. Instead, I must 
get the sage’s supper while my friend 
hurries down to the Harshes’ to borrow 
the rope that the sage failed to bring. 
The Harshes continue the finest of 
neighbors; they do more for us than we 
ever can repay. 


“What do you suppose he is thinking 
about?” whispered Nan. “He just 
sits.” That is exactly it. Sits in a 


chair in our liv'ng room, wrapped in a 
monumental peace which no white man 
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ever approaches. Is he thinking or just 
existing? 

He was perfectly at ease at supper and 
pronounced it, with a grandfatherly 
smile for me, “muy buena cena.” After 
that, with an old brown finger, he tried 
to trace our route on the table. 

“One day the Puyé. Two day the 
Three day San Anton’.” We 
must trust fate, 
for no idea can we 


. 


cabins. 
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We are 
Antonio, 
pended in blue satin on the wall. 
tiago thoughtfully provided all 
necessities, even a pitcher of 
drinking water. 

Too sleepy to do more than note the 
main events of the day. The first mak- 
ing of the pack was long and difficult. 

Every can of soup, 
tin of sar- 


enough for a child) enchant me. 
watched over by San sus- 
San- 
has 


glass 


every 





get how long a 
“day” is in either 
hours or miles 

We felt a little 
delicate 
suggesting an 
army cot in the 
kitchen, but Santi- 
ago took the prob 
lem out of our 
hands with perfect 
courtesy. 

*|—me sleep in 
Wl Here 
my bed,” holding 
up a sheepskin. 

So to the store 
house under the 
knoll, full and 
more than full of 
saddles, grain, 
rakes, wood, he 


about 





house. 





dines was eyed by 
our sage with a 
rather unsage- 
like gleam of ap- 
petite. 

“Wetakehim,”’ 
he would say, ex- 
tending a_ swift 
brown hand and 
dropping the deli- 
cacy kerplunk into 
acanvasbag. Poor 
pacx horse! The 
guide even sug- 
gested additional 
purchases at Es- 
panola,. Among 
others, a five-cent 
fishline. 

“IT—me get up 
when ladies sleep 
and eatch li'l’ fish 








repaired, and we 
have just seen him 
stretched out 
there on his sheep- 
skin, smoking a cigarette and meditat- 
ing, like Diogenes, in the light of a 
lantern hung from the beam. 


Santa Ciara Pursio, August 22d. 


Contrary to all expectations, we are 
spending our first night under the roof 
of Santiago’s daughter at the pueblo. 
Nan Mitchell revolts at our inglorious 


fate. Considering that it is raining 
hard, I am glad to be lying in my sleep- 
ing bag in this funny little bare blue 
room. It seems perfectly clean. And 
its brown adobe dado, and tiny inner 
door into the unknown (not even big 


Photograph by Wesley Bradfield, Santa Fe 


SANTIAGO DRESSED UP 


for breakfast.” 
Santiago’s real in- 
terest in this trip is 
clear. I know a 
passionate fisherman when I see one. 

Morning was well advanced when our 
guide got off on one starveling, driving 
the other under a tower of roped canvas 
from which we averted our eyes. But 
not until twelve-thirty did Buck and 
Billy start, bearing two riders already 
exhausted. And not till two-thirty did 
the whole party “meet up” and lunch 
briefly on alfalfa and sandwiches. Main 
impressions of the rest of the day: 
glorious stretches of yellow flowers; 
eerie power of Santiago to keep his 
animals abreast or ahead of us, though 
we frequently galloped and he never 
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went beyond a short jog trot; cool 
beauty of shadow-filled cafions, and bird 
songs and farms buried in green trees 
as we approached Espanola in a thunder 
shower; cross meal of two friends at the 
hotel; dark, rainy ride to the pueblo 


On the pine a faded cloth notice urging 
trespassers not to cut timber or other- 
wise poach on Indian land, signed Robert 
Valentine. Robert Valentine, assistant 
to Leupp, under Roosevelt, was himself 
a very constructive Indian Commis- 
sioner under Taft. He 
died, still young, some 











years ago. There are 
friends of his and mine 
who would be greatly 
touched to see his fine 
name still living in this 
ancient Indian forest. 
The first effect of the 
green forest was banal 
after the open New 
Mexico country—in- 
deed after the lower 
end of the cation, which 
is a wide, sunny farm- 
ing valley, with well- 
tended Indian fields and 
red, sandy desert sides. 
I was almost sorry to 
see these sides growing 
higher, grayer, more 
rocky; to see the pifons 
succeeded by pines. It 
seemed that we were 
climbing into the Adi- 
rondacks or any other 
high mountain scenery. 
But already Santa Clara 
Cafion has “got me.” 
It has a spirit of its own, 
and in the cool, silent, 
damp, green clime that 








THE KHIVA AT THE PUYE 


(Santiago had gone ahead to make 
things ready). 

May San Antonio protect the night 
from all insects! 


Santa Ciara Canon, August 23d. 
Horses browsing, saddles and packs 
scattered over the ground, a pungent 
fire smoldering. We have just cooked 
our first real meal in the open beside a 
mountain brook, under a great pine. 


we have reached the 

river is a living presence. 

What matters our funny 
little ephemeral procession on the trail? 
The river flows on forever, and the 
stout trunks of the pines are rooted in 
indestructible time. 

With the change in the landscape our 
guide has also changed—rather oddly. 
Early this morning, in the heart of his 
busy and populous village, he was the 
genial host, providing us with break- 
fast (cooked by his daughter) and pre- 
senting us ceremonially to his fat wife. 
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It pleased him to have the various 
bucolic or domestic communal opera- 
tions interrupted for our important de- 
parture, to note the children swarming 
and the women gathering in their door- 
ways. When we reached the pastoral 
part of the cafion he was discursive; 
pointed out his little farm; told us how 
the Pueblos hold their land in common, 
but by custom apportion certain fields 
and houses to certain families. His own 
had, he said, been handed down from 
father and grandfather and would be 
divided among his children. Yes, he 
was very conversational the first couple 
of hours, but as soon as we really got 
away from the haunts of men he too be- 
came reticent and remote, like the trees. 

Nan Mitchell takes the lead on the 
trail, for old Buck proves better at it 
than Billy. Then I come. As I look 
back I see first the pack horse trotting 
and rattling along (the creature’s load 
is always twisting and falling off). Then, 


behind a pair of meek ears, an old black 
face. A sage’s face? No longer. There 
is something hard, sealed, crafty even 
in its lines. It is as if the forest were 
full of alien dangers. 


Tue Casins. Later. 

The heading will do, for we are en- 
camped on a round hill above the forest 
ranger’s house. But I write by no 
glowing camp fire. A cold electric flash 
lights our uncomfortable quarters on 
the cold and nubbly ground, behind a 
barricade of fence rails. We are liter- 
ally barricaded with our packs and 
saddles against marauding cattle mad 
for salt, which have tried ever since we 
came to devour all our possessions. 

There the wretches come again. I 
can hear them nosing and pawing, and 
even see some spectral shapes. I rattle 
a sack full of knives and frying pans, a 
whole batterie de cuisine. It doesn’t 
scare the cattle, but it wakes Santiago. 
He is lying on his sheepskin just behind 
the tent and gets up with a chuckle to 
give chase. Think of having a sense of 
humor about it after this weary day! 
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There. He is back on his sheepskin. 
Snoring already. 

Lying down seems to put one terribly 
at the mercy of those horns. . . . I shall 
finish the day’s record. Five hours in 
the saddle this morning. Three and a 
half this afternoon. About five-thirty 
I felt on the point of extinction. We 
had seen aspens succeed the smaller 
pine growths, and spruces and magnifi- 
cent copper pines in their turn succeed 
aspens. We had seen the grandiose 
dark walls above us sprout red caves 
and tent rocks and Gothic battlements, 
and again grow hoarily forested. We 
had splashed through the river some 
twenty-two times. And still the cafion 
turned, and still Santiago urged us 
severely up the wet, dim, mossy trail to 
those elusive “cabins.” 

At last a hopeful sign. Smoke. Blue 
smoke floating and drifting over the 
river. The forest ranger must be cook- 
ing bacon. He would give us seats by 
a warm fire and feed us... . But the 
smoke clung curiously to the mountain- 
side. Was it smoke? Suddenly Santi- 
ago burst into an Indian chant. 

“What are you singing?” 

“Song of Cloud - that - look - like - 
smoke.” 

A creepy loneliness again descended 
upon our spirits. 

The ground grew boggy, and the 
dusk thick. Billy slipped and sank 
in the mud with a wild, wallowing 
struggle. We got him out unhurt, but 
somehow preferred to proceed on foot. 
At last, after several gray cabin shapes, 
the forest ranger’s. But no life, no 
smoke. It was locked tight. 

Santiago did not know how to pitch 
the tent. He puttered and muttered. 
It was a long way to the spring. Still, 
fire to build, supper to cook, beds to 
make. Dark and cold. And just at 
this point one cow seizes my saddle 
blanket in her teeth and rushes off with 
it, while another tosses a leather coat 
over her head like a toreador. 

I need not add that we had no Indian 
philosophy and folklore before bedtime. 


oy ace cure tn me pars = oneecane—m 
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SOMEWHERE ON THE TraiL, August 24th. 

Though we rose at six and labored 
frantically, we didn’t get off until ten. 
No fish for breakfast, either. The cattle 
prowled and marauded to the end. But 
bathing before sunrise in a freezing, 
frothing mountain brook created by 
God for you alone is a sensation that 
purges the soul of fear. 

We crossed the divide, leaving Indian 
land behind, and are now lunching at a 
considerably lower level on the edge of 
the sheep country. We left the Mexican 
wagon road for a herder’s trail awhile 
back. So far only cattle, including bulls 
with curly heads and horns, which, when 
they catch sight of our cavalcade, come 
charging down from the peaks with 
prodigious roars. I am glad I had that 
protective bath. 


Suupuur Sprines, August 25th. 

We are intentionally lazy this morn- 
ing. Although we ourselves cook, wash 
up, make fires, prepare the packs, and 
saddle our own horses, our Indian grand- 
father seems to need a bit of spoiling. 
If only we had a young Indian boy along 
to do the chores! Santiago should be 
reserved for ornamental pursuits and 
for finding the trail. 

He led us like a magician through 
the beautiful park like sheep valleys of 
Santa Rosa and San Antonio. Miles 
upon miles of great, grass-grown reaches 
with streams flowing through them and 
rolling hills on either side—hills soft 
as velvet to the eye, with here and there 
a huge pointed blue spruce standing 
alone. Like an English estate upon a 
giant and solitary scale. But the only 
lord of this estate, except ourselves, was, 
yesterday afternoon, a wild Mexican 
cowboy, galloping like the wind. 

At one point it was necessary to cross 
the bright-green, quaking bottom land, 
and make, without a trail, for Sulphur 
Springs. The horses were nervous. 

‘More bad here,” Santiago ominously 
exclaimed. ‘I—me go ’head.” And 
ahead he went, tracing a winding path 
over the bog with a crooked little stick 





which he shook and jiggled like a wand. 
After him trotted the rattling pack 
horse, after the pack horse Buck and 
Billy, all safely guided by that crooked 
stick. 

We paused on a hill to breathe freely, 
and our guide volunteered a reminis- 
cence. 

“IT camp here with two li'l’ ladies.”’ 

“With Mrs. Parsons?” 

“No, that other time. Two li'l ladies 
from Philadelphia” (quizzical expres- 
sion dawns). “He camp. I—me fish. 
But li'l ladies he want know too much. 
I—me tired, I—me headache. All time 
come say: ‘Santiago, how cut rod? San- 
tiago, how catch fish?’ . . . Oo, two li'l’ 
ladies from Philadelphia make me 
tired.” 

What will he say in future of two li'l’ 
jadies from New York? 

We had rather hoped to go home ria 
Jemes Springs and Jemes Pueblo, but 
time fails, and we must return by the 
same route from Sulphur Springs. 


Evening. 

This has been our first perfect day. 
No rain, no fatigue, a delicious camping 
place under pines above a lush, green 
meadow made for our hungry horses’ 
delectation, and such a sense of leisure 
that Santiago has actually gone off in 
search of worms. 


We had eaten our supper, and still 
Santiago did not appear. Had our 
grandfather had a heart attack? De- 
serted us? I believe I fully realized 
what complete security against the in- 
different wilderness that wise old white 
head has offered us when I saw it on the 
opposite hill. It looked benign as a 
saint’s. 

““I—me pick grass for my wife 
broom,” he announced, sweetly, as he 
came up the hill with a bundle in his 
arms. 

He also produced a safety-match box 
full of worms. But as he gazed at its 
crawling contents a queer look came 
into his kindly, setter eyes. 
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“You camp the Puyé to-morrow?” 

We gave a firm assent. 

“Mm! Very far. Start seven, get up 
four. I—me no time fish. . . . Pov- 
recito, I put him back... . What 
tenderness in the old voice! Was it for 
the worms, or for a fisherman cheated of 
his rights? 

For the first time he sat by the fire 
and told stories in the dark. How you 
catch wild turkeys in the snow by 
whistling on two bones from a turkey’s 
shoulder. How the San _ IIdefonsos 
were besieged on their Black Mesa. 

Now he is asleep, and so is my friend. 
The sky is crystalline, with stars pierc- 
ingly bright. The trunks of the pines 
are like sharp black shafts that shoot 
from earth to eternity. Stars, trees, 
soul of man, all merged to-night for me 
in one creative unity. 


Tue Puy, August 26ih. 

I now know, once for all, that cold 
forested peaks and inclosed mountain 
valleys make less appeal to me than the 
vast, bright-colored, sunny landscape 
in which I habitually live. The sensa- 
tion of again getting out into the view 
sets something free. Santiago feels es I 
do. The watchful gnome of the moun- 
tains is gone; the genial sage has 
returned. And here, as at the pueblo, 
more than there, Santiago is our host, 
as some wise old Greek peasant might 
be one’s host at Delphi. He had a 
private trail, short and steep, to lead 
us up from the cafion. Like the cafion, 
the Puyé is on Santa Clara land. He 
knows every cave in this wonderful, 
semicircular, yellow-pink cliff, every 
stone in the crumbling “community 
house” on top of the plateau. The 
Khiva is his pride. For did he not help 
Doctor Hewett in the excavations made 
by theSchool of American Research some 
years ago? Did not his own ancestors 
inhabit these caves? The Puyé is his 
ancestral heritage. 

The comparison with Delphi is not 


fortuitous. This hilltop, littered with 
piles of pale stone and fragments of 
ancient decorated pottery, all overgrown 
with bright yellow and red flowers and 
scented, gray-green sage, recalls the 
marble-scattered hillside of the sacred 
precinct. And the view from the Puyé 
is finer and more soul searching, if 
anything, than the view from the Del- 
phic theater. Sitting against a warm 
wall of rock at sunset, my eyes follow 
the Rio Grande all the way from where 
it cuts a deep channel through the 
rocky gorge below the Rito de Los Fri- 
joles to where it loses itself in another 
gorge below the dim Taos Mountains. 
The beautiful length of the green valley 
lies between, along the glowing blood- 
purple of the Sangre de Cristo. Those 
mountain-sides, like the river and the 
cliffs, have a long history to tell, a geo- 
logic history bared toone’s sight, and dra- 
matic as the life of man through the ages. 

As the glow dims, one notes ever 
more and more detail. Cafion upon 
cafion, peak upon peak, rock upon rock, 
tree upon tree. If only Gertrude were 
here! 

I can almost make out, if I try, a 
little mud house under a rocky knoll, in 
a certain familiar green valley. 

I can see a brown neighbor with a 
pointed hat gazing with a friendly—yes, 
now really friendly—expression of wel- 
come from his white portal. I can hear 
warm American voices of greeting in the 
ranches below in the apple orchards. 

I shall not be sorry to get back to 
Tesuque to-morrow. Tesuque is home. 
But why, comes echo, make New 
Mexico home? Why own a half share 
in a mud house so far from New York 
and New England? 

Perhaps so that one can spend a 
summer night on a cliff of the Ancient 
People, while an old Indian—thinking 
of his own rights in the primeval king- 
doms of the earth—bursts into a rhyth- 
mic chant as he lights a fire of gnarled 
roots on a gray rock ledge under the sky. 


(The end) 
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IS DARWINISM DEAD? 


BY JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 
Author of ‘‘The Mind in the Making.” 


F late, there has been a revival of 

interest in the question whether, 
were we able to trace our human an- 
cestry back far enough, we should find 
it merging into that of the higher ani- 
mals. A bill was recently barely de- 
feated in the Kentucky legislature to 
prohibit the “teaching of any theory of 
evolution that derives man from the 
brute, or any other lower form of life”; 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan has dedi- 
cated his powers of oratory to the 
proposition that we now give far too 
much attention to the age of rocks and 
too little to the Rock of Ages; and a 
prominent New York minister has de- 
clared that a boy “who thinks himself 
the descendant of a monkey is liable to 
conduct himself as a brute.” More- 
over, it is constantly asserted that men 
of science have now given up “Darwin- 
ism.” Recently I received a letter from 
an expostulator in which the writer says: 
“Evolution, good sir, is no longer taught 
on the Continent and in Germany. 
Haeckel stands at ninety a lone, pathetic 
figure. There is not a shred of evidence 
to support evolution. Where, sir, is 
there one single specimen-evolved? Not 
one! Natural selection is denied by 
scientists: Spencer’s pet theory of ac- 
quired characteristics is disproved. . . . 
No, good sir—presumably you are a 
theologian—it is futile to look for a 
better and more scientific account of 
creation than that given in Genesis.” 

I am not a theologian, or even a 
biologist or paleontologist. But I have 
had the privilege of consorting familiarly 
withsome of the very best representatives 
of those who have devoted their lives to 
the patient study of the matters in- 
volved in this controversy. I think that 


I quite well understand their attitude. 
Having myself given much time to the 
comings and goings of beliefs in the 
past, I see how great a part mere igno- 
rance and confusion always play in block- 
ing the ready acceptance of new know!- 
edge. Some of the difficulties in this 
particular case are attributable to very 
hoary misapprehensions; but others to 
the quite recent advances in science. It 
should not be difficult to clarify the 
subject for those who are now honestly 
puzzled by the seemingly opposed state- 
ments that reach them. 

It is true that biologists have many of 
them given up what they call “ Darwin- 
ism”; they have surrendered Spencer’s 
notion of the hereditary transmission of 
acquired characters, and they even use 
the word “evolution” timidly and with 
many reservations. But this does not 
mean that they have any doubts that man- 
kind is a species of animal, sprung in 
some mysterious and as yet unexplained 
manner from extinct wild creatures of the 
forests and plains. This they simply 
take for granted; for, unlike the pub- 
lic at large, they distinguish carefully 
between the varied and impressive evi- 
dence which appears to confirm man’s 
animalhood and the several theories 
which have been advanced from time to 
time by Lamarck, Darwin, Spencer, 
Haeckel, and others, to account for the 
process by which organic life, including 
man, has developed. The first con- 
fusion of which we must relieve our- 
selves is that between the facts, on the 
one hand, revealed by geology, biology, 
and comparative anatomy, and, on the 
other hand, the conjectures suggested to 
explain the history of life. As time has 
gone on the facts which compel anyone 
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acquainted with them to accept man’s 
essentially animal nature have become 
more abundant and unmistakable, while 
the theories of evolution have, as a result 
of further study and increasing knowl- 
edge, shown themselves to a great extent 
untenable. Much light has been cast 
of late on the history of life, but in some 
respects it seems more mysterious than 
ever before. 

It way be well to stop a moment to 
review the history of the belief that man 
is related to the higher animals and is 
part and parcel of the whole order of 
nature. Spencer and Darwin did not 


originate this notion. 


The tendency to think that the earth 
and all its inhabitants came about grad- 
ually is a very old one, and can be traced 
back to the early Greek philosophers. It 
was beautifully set forth two thousand 
years ago by the Roman poet, Lucretius, 
in his treatise On the Nature of Things. 
Then the Hebrew or Babylonian belief 
was introduced: into Europe that all 
things had been created in less than a 
week out of nothing, and that man had 
been freshly formed in the image of God 
on the sixth day of creation. By the 
eighteenth century—a hundred years 
before Spencer and Darwin took up the 
question—the study of the bodily re- 
semblances of man and the higher mam- 
mals, and the discovery of the fossil 
remains in ancient rocks, revived the 
conjectures of Lucretius on a new plane 
of ever-increasing knowledge. Rousseau, 
in discussing the original nature of man, 
takes account of those of his time who 
believed that man’s ancestors had once 
been hairy quadrupeds. The great 
naturalist, Buffon, emphasized the close 
anatomical resemblances between man 
and the higher animals, and said that it 
seemed as if nature might, if sufficient 
time were allowed, “have developed all 
organized forms from one original type.” 
Lamarck, in Napoleon’s time, wrote his 
famous treatise on evolution (Zodlogical 
Philosophy). This sought to explain 
development by the transmission of 


acquired characters which favored the 
improvement of species. Fifteen years 
before Darwin’s great work appeared 
Robert Chambers, who prudently con- 
cealed his authorship, was preparing to 
shock the English public by his Vesiiges 
of the Natural History of Creation, in 
which he says that the facts of geology 
induce him to classify the human species 
among the mammalia. So Darwin is in 
no way original in his assumption of 
man’s animal ancestry, but only in the 
extraordinarily careful manner in which 
he sets forth the history of evolution as 
then known, and especially the ingenious 
suggestions he makes as to how the 
process proceeded. “Darwinism,” as 
understood by paleontologists and biol- 
ogists, means Darwin’s theories of sexual 
and natural selection, the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the 
“fittest” of those variations which are 
always occurring in each generation of 
any plant or animal. In this sense 
“Darwinism” is perhaps as dead as 
Mr. Bryan or Senator Rash of Kentucky 
would care to see it. But it is dead 
because much that was unknown to 
Darwin has since been discovered, 
and if he were now alive he would be 
the first to confess that his explana- 
tions appear to have little or no value 
to-day. 

Darwin’s Origin of Species by Means 
of Natural Selection, or the Preservation 
of Favored Races in the Struggle for Life, 
which appeared in 1859, gave the first 
impetus to a general discussion of man’s 
animal origin. Few people took the 
pains to read this careful, learned, and 
cautious work, but many there were to 
condemn it on hearsay. It was deemed 
not only a rejection of God’s own word, 
but an attempt to dethrone Him. A 
French prelate happily phrased the sen- 
timents of a great part of the clergy and 
laity when he said, “These infamous 
doctrines have their only support in the 
most abject passions. Their father is 
pride, their mother impurity, their off- 
spring revolutions. They come from 
hell and return thither, taking with them 
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the gross creatures who blush not to 
proclaim them.’’! 

But geologists and those familiar with 
biological and anatomical facts found the 
new ideas congenial to them. Sir Charles 
Lyell confessed that he was forced to 
change his opinions in view of Darwin’s 
book. Huxley and Asa Gray supported 
its general conclusions. John Fiske 
reconciled evolution satisfactorily to 
himself and his many readers with a 
continued belief in God and in the im- 
mortality of thesoul. Henry Drummond 
in his Lowell Lectures (1893) assigned 
to disinterested care and compassion a 
great role in the survival of the fittest, 
and in his Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World he discovered, comfortably 
enough, that evolution was but a new 
name for Calvinism. Patrick Geddes, 
while he did not represent evolution as 
exactly a pink-tea party, shoved the 
ravening maw and the bloody tooth and 
claw into the background. Accordingly, 
many onlookers decided that evolution 
was neither so impious nor so horrid as 
at first supposed. It could be accepted in 
a vague way without either dethroning 
God or degrading man. Of course, a 
vast number of religious people never 
accepted the idea, but they got used to 
seeing the word evolution more and 
more commonly used; and, meanwhile, 
mankind seemed neither conspicuously 
better nor worse for the new theories. 

Indeed, the vocabulary of the geolo- 
gist and biologist began to find its way 
into the discussions of human civiliza- 
tion and human struggles, and played 
a great part in sociological speculations 
from Spencer on. Huxley clearly saw 
the danger of this. He urges that what 
we call goodness and virtue “involve 
a course of conduct which, in all respects, 
is opposed to that which leads to success 
in the cosmic struggle for existence.” 
In dealing with human aspirations we 
must be on our guard against “the 
gladiatorial theory of existence’”’ (Evo- 

‘Quoted by Andrew D. White in his History of 
the Warfare of Science with Theology (I, p. 73), 
where the reader will find a convenient summary 
of the mid-Victorian controversy. 


lution and Ethics). The Neo-Darwinism 
of a General Bernhardi quite outruns 
the militarism of the biological struggle 
for existence. Civilization, which is the 
peculiar and unique achievement of a 
single species of animals, is so peculiar 
and so unique that, while in a sense 
“subject to the cosmic process,” it must 
be dealt with according to its own 
methods of development. While recent 
discoveries in embryology, heredity, 
sex, and so forth have a fundamental 
relation to the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, they belong to a realm which must 
not be confused with the history of 
human ideals and social adjustment. 

But without going into this rather com- 
plicated matter, it may be noted that 
the open warfare between those who 
thought that they accepted evolution 
and those who knew that they did not 
died down at the end of the nineteenth 
century, but has now been revived in a 
somewhat modified form. This renewal 
of the controversy is due in part to the 
survival of much ancient ignorance and 
misunderstanding on the one hand, and 
the progress of critical investigation on 
the other. Theirreconcilables have been 
encouraged to renew their attacks by 
the rumors which reach them that all 
the more progressive biologists agree 
that Darwin’s theories are inadequate 
to explain evolution. So they jump to 
the welcome conclusion that evolution 
has died with Darwinism. 


Darwinism, in the sense of Darwin's 
theory of why evolution has taken place, 
may be dead or dying; but this, as we 
have seen, in no way affects the accept- 
ance of man’s animal origin; for this be- 
lief rests on observed facts, which have 
been reinforced rather than weakened in 
the last twenty-five years. These facts 
belong to three general categories. First, 
there are the unmistakable indications to 
be found in fossil remains that life began 
hundreds of millions of years ago with 
simple water creatures; and it was a long 
time before the fishes introduced a back- 
bone; and long after that before we have 
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any vestiges of land mammals, which 
are indeed very recent innovations from 
a geological standpoint. Secondly, it 
is a fact, subject to verification by any 
amateur, that man’s structure closely 
resembles that of all other mammals and 
is almost identical with that of the 
primates. His organs of sense and 
physiological processes are as similar 
as his bones and muscles. Some people 
say they hate to look at monkeys be- 
cause they and their doings suggest a 
hairy travesty on man. Thirdly—and 
this is perhaps most striking of all—we 
each of us individually go through a 
most impressive evolutionary process, 
to which those who oppose evolutionary 
doctrines seem quite oblivious. The 
most stalwart and eloquent opponent of 
evolution was, a few decades ago, a 
single cell, less than one one-hundredth 
of an inch in diameter. When we begin 
our baby albums the darling is already 
at least nine months old, and if we could 
only have a picture of Mr. Bryan or the 
Rev. John Roach Mr. Straton when he 
was, strictly speaking, only <, month old, 
it would be impossible for anyone but an 
expert to tell whether he was on the way 
to be a collie dog ora pet rabbit. This is 
a fact which anyone can see illustrated 
in the pallid little creatures to be found in 
bottles in anatomical museums. We go 
through strange vicissitudes inthe womb, 
suggesting the various stages of animal 
development and, as is well known, do 
not neglect to recall the gills of the fish, 
the tail, and the hairy coating of remote 
ancestors. Each of us has actually 
recapitulated the history of life in a 
marvelous series of personal metamor- 
phoses, which, to any fair-minded ob- 
server, makes the history of animal 
evolution look like a long-drawn-out but 
tolerably exact parallel.! 

These are all readily verifiable facts 
which Mr. Bryan or the theological com- 

' This “recapitulation” is no longer interpreted 
as it was by Hacckel. It may only mean that each 
group has retained the same general plan of em- 
bryological development as that possessed by its 


common ancestor. See Morgan, T. H. A 
Critique of the Theory of Evolution, Chap. I. 


mentators of various creeds can see for 
themselves or read about in any elemen- 
tary handbook of embryology. Could 
these gentlemen freely recognize these 
facts it would enable them to make 
plainer to their listeners why competent 
men of science take for granted that 
man is closely associated with the whole 
varied complex of organic life, and that, 
were our ancestry traced back a few 
hundreds of thousands of years, we have 
reason to suspect that we should dis- 
cover our lineage merging into some 
still unknown and extinct species of 
creature with no vestiges of human 
civilization, and ultimately mto the line 
from which the animals most resembling 
man have also sprung. 

These conclusions have been further 
reinforced by the study of human im- 
plements, beginning with the simplest 
flint utensils that have been preserved, 
and culminating through hundreds of 
thousands of years in modern inventions. 
The traces of this long and halting 
advance seem to prove that what we 
call civilization is an excessively slow 
process in its earlier stages, and leads 
us back inevitably to the supposition of 
an entirely uncivilized progenitor. 

It is the habit of the more erudite 
opponents of the evolutionary theory 
to declare that the striking differences 
between man and all other animals set 
him off definitely from his simian ana- 
logues. Professor Le Buffe has recently 
published an article in the New York 
Times in which he declares that it is 
absurd to regard ourselves as “blood 
relations” of the apes, since our blood 
does not have the same chemical con- 
stitution, our pelvis is not so tilted as 
that of the chimpanzee; we live on dif- 
ferent food and our tongues have differ- 
ent areas of sensitiveness. But this 
seems like saying that all the books on a 
shelf are not to be called “‘books”’ be- 
cause some are thick and some thin, 
some in cloth and some in leather, some 
on coated paper, some on uncoated, some 
in twelve point and some in ten, some 
by Anatole France and some by Frances 
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Havergal. The blood may differ, but 
there is the astonishingly similar vas- 
cular system; the food may differ, but 
there is the similar alimentary canal; 
the pelvis may be more tilted, but only 
the initiated could tell whether it be- 
longed to a man or a chimpanzee. In 
short, the differentia, as the philosophers 
say, of man and those animals most 
resembling him, are no more striking 
than the characteristics which set apart 
all the innumerable groups of creatures 
on the earth’s face. No one supposes 
that man is just like any other animal, 
but the totality of unmistakable and 
astonishing resemblances seems to place 
him among the animals. That is all 
any comparative anatomist claims. 

It is in the field of embryology—the 
story of the here-and-now man, rat, 
fruit fly, or squash bug, from the egg to 
maturity—that the most astonishing dis- 
coveries have been made in recent times, 
rather than in the attempts to establish 
ancestral relationships by the study of 
fossil remains. It is quite impossible 
even to recapitulate these discoveries 
here; but the microscopic mechanism of 
heredity is gradually being revealed— 
the continuity of the germ plasm, the 
combining and dividing and shuffling 
of the chromosomes, indicate to some 
extent the background of heredity. 
The older idea, accepted by Lamarck, 
Spencer, and Darwin, that so-called “ac- 
quired” characters—namely, the experi- 
ences and knowledge gained by parents 
as adults—could be handed down hered- 
itarily to their offspring, has generally 
been given up, for careful investigation 
offers but a few dubious instances, and 
the whole method by which the original 
germ cell develops seems to leave little 
or no chance of its happening. But few 
laymen really clear up the exact nature 
of this issue, and the last word has by 
no means been said on the subject. How- 
ever, it is obvious that the surrender 
of the theory of the hereditary trans- 
missibility of acquired characters 
greatly weakens the older explanations 
of evolution. 


In addition to this new embryological 
knowledge, great progress is being made 
in the chemistry of life, the result being 
that men of science dedicated to this 
line of work realize that the processes 
involved are as yet so ill understood that 
it seems absurd to them to speculate on 
the general history of the organic world 
until far more is learned about the essen- 
tial nature and operations of life. They 
do not question its unity and inter- 
relations, but feel that it is highly pre- 
mature to expect any easy and obvious 
explanations. 

This conclusion is similar to that of 
biologists of our day. Darwin’s hy- 
potheses, including sexual selection, nat- 
ural selection, and the hereditary trans- 
missibility of acquired traits, now seem 
doubtful or unfounded, and in any case 
inadequate to account for thefactsas they 
are coming to be known. William Bate- 
son concludes his recent address at 
Toronto with the words: “Our doubts 
are not as to the reality or truth of evo- 
lution, but as to the origin of species, a 
technical, almost domestic problem. 
Any day that mystery may be solved. 
The discoveries of the last twenty-five 
years enable us for the first time to 
discuss these questions intelligently and 
on a basis of fact.” 


Just as more careful scientific exam- 
ination has greatly altered our concep- 
tion of God’s world, modern historical 
literary criticism has revolutionized our 
notions of His Word. Mr. Bryan’s fear 
that the acceptance of our animal origin 
would make the Bible “a scrap of 
paper” seems to rest on the assumption 
that we find in Genesis a consistent 
statement of man’s beginnings. As a 
matter of fact, the early chapters of 
Genesis give conflicting statements on 
this subject. The creation of the first 


man and woman is described and the 
birth of their two sons, Cain and Abel; 
but when Cain slew Abel as the result of 
a quarrel over a matter of ritual, the 
population of the earth would seem to 
have been reduced to three persons. 
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Cain, however, fares forth and founds a 
city which he names after his son Enoch. 
It has always been troublesome to ex- 
plain this on the old theory of the Bible; 
but as a French physician, Jean Astruc, 
pointed out as early as 1753, Genesis 
is evidently based on several different 
sourcesand these arein some cases hard to 
reconcile. So one might maintain that 
even Genesis hints at the existence of 
mankind before the creation of Adam 
and Eve. 

Those who set the Bible over against 
any particular scientific theory or dis- 
covery ordinarily forget how many 
things in the Bible they themselves do 
not believe. Had Mr. Bryan listened 
to Thomas Aquinas, in the thirteenth 
century, he would have been assured 
that the Bible proved that he, as a 
heretic, should be sent to the stake. 
Had he lived in the sixteenth century, 
he would have agreed with Luther that 
the Bible established the necessity of 
burning witches, taught that disease 
was caused by devils, and that the sun 
revolved around the earth. Had he been 
a Southern clergyman before the Civil 
War, he could have justified negro 
slavery on the ground that Ham was 
condemned to serve his brethren. As 
one reviews these facts the Bible argu- 
ments lose their force. The Bible is 
not a manual of geology, comparative 
anatomy, embryology, or prehistoric 
archeology, but a groping after the 
Eternal, and if Mr. Bryan would only 
devote a little time to the history of 
thought, he would readily see that any 
older notions about the Book of Genesis 
need not interfere with his accepting 
man’s animal origin. 

The argument that if man thinks he 
is descended from the brutes he will act 
like a brute can be met in similar fashion. 
All the iniquity under the sun which has 
gone on in Christendom for eighteen 
hundred years has, until recently, pro- 
ceeded under the impression that we 
were sprung from Adam and Eve. Mr. 
Bryan might be challenged to point out 


any conspicuous wickedness on the part 
Vor. CXLV.—No. 845—10 





of those who accept the newer views as 
over against those who adhere to the 
older. I suspect that it would be found 
that almost all the inmates of the peni- 
tentiaries would agree with Mr. Bryan 
in regard to their common godlike origin. 


In view of these facts it seems to the 
writer that, instead of being in danger 
of stressing our animal origin and nature 
too heavily, we really run the risk of 
taking it much too lightly. It is the 
foundation on which we have to build. 
Even if embryologists and zodélogists 
should, as it may be hoped, make much 
clearer the processes by which the ever 
more elaborate organisms, including 
man, have developed on the earth, this 
will only show the vast gulf that sepa- 
rates the mechanism of advancing civil- 
ization from so-called organic evolution. 
Man is a species of animal, and must 
reconcile himself to remaining so, but 
he is capable of something that no other 
animal species is capable of, and that is 
the indefinite accumulation of knowledge 
and the application of this knowledge to 
changing his purposes and environment. 
He is the only planning animal. As his 
knowledge increases through the curi- 
ous observations and experiments of 
highly exceptional individuals, his out- 
look broadens and his resources in- 
crease. 

A recent writer, who has none of 
Mr. Bryan’s presuppositions, has denied 
that man is an animal, although he 
admits that he has in general acted like 
one. In a way he is right—to the ex- 
tent of his denial that we should con- 
sider human civilization and its possi- 
bilities in terms of biology. To recall 
a favorite analogy of mine, the case 
is analogous to that of the relation be- 
tween the physical characteristics of the 
Island of Manhattan and the structures 
which have in the last three hundred 
years been reared upon it. It embraces 
the shores of seas and river, swamps, 
rocky hills, and level fields. All these 
can support various kinds of structures, 
from the wigwam to the Woolworth 
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Building. Those who reared these 
structures had to take account of the 
underlying physical facts, but these 
did not determine the history of the city 
from the days of Indian villages to our 
own times. That is, the intricate de- 
velopment of civilization has gone on in 
spite of the relatively slight change 
which has taken place in the physical 
structure of the island during the period 
which has elapsed since Indian canoes 
landed on the banks where transatlantic 
steamers now find their moorings. 

The recognition that mankind is a 
species of animal is, like other important 
discoveries, illuminating, for the simple 
reason that it makes possible more in- 
telligent conduct. We are indeed, as a 
result of the study of comparative psy- 
chology, finally placed in a_ position 
where we can really understand the 
unique nature of civilization. We now 
grasp the nature of the human mind as 
we could not possibly have done twenty- 
five years ago, when quite fantastic 
notions still prevailed in regard to the 
animal mind, and consequently in re- 
gard to that of man.! 

Just as the architect has to consider 
the problem of a foundation for his 
building as well as its design and purpose, 
so we have to consider our foundation. 
Our animal nature is in many ways very 
ill adapted for sustaining the burden 
and ever-increasing weight of civiliza- 
tion. It is possible that eugenics may 
do something by selection to improve the 
breed and better adapt it to our task, 
and there are various lines of research 
which may render the individuals who 
compose the race to-day more hopeful 
and enterprising, and less timidly in- 
clined to cling to routine. Among the 
things most essential to progress is the 
scrupulous study of our nature and a 
recognition of our inherent weaknesses. 
Mr. H. G. Wells has pointed out that 
we are frivial creatures, and this is one 
of the most troublesome things in our 
heritage. We have no adequate natural 


1T have developed this whole matter more fully 
in The Mind in the Making, 1921. 


perspective. Little things make a4 
heavy impression on us, and we have 
only artificial means of conceiving and 
acting on large issues. 

Man is by nature not an open-minde: 
progressive creature, but, in general, 
one which distrusts innovation; ye 
large views and willingness to under- 
take innovation is exactly what is most 
essential in escaping from our present 
difficulties. If we could only bring our- 
selves to take into account and act on 
the knowledge already accumulated, if 
we could in some way distinguish be- 
tween the relevant and the irrelevant, 
the important and the unimportant, 
the vital and the negligible, the progress 
of readjustment would be far more rapid. 

In understanding these fundamenta! 
difficulties the knowledge of animal 
nature is really the key. Could I de- 
termine the course of education, I should 
pursue exactly the opposite policy from 
the Rev. John Roach Straton. I 
should bring up every boy and girl in 
the light of our modern knowledge and 
with an honest realization of our history 
and our animal nature as it is coming to 
be understood. Some progress is being 
made in this direction, but as yet those 
who prefer to rely on legends that orig- 
inated in Mesopotamia several thousand 
years ago rather than accept the won- 
derful insight into the facts which has 
come with vastly increased knowledge, 
have the whip hand, and no publisher 
of textbooks for the schools would ven- 
ture to permit a writer to give children 
the best and most authentic knowledge 
that we have to-day. It seems to me 
that Mr. Wells and Mr. van Loon, by 
writing popular histories in which these 
facts are recognized, are doing a very 
great service. It is to be hoped that the 
recent attempts of those who, with little 
pretense to scientific knowledge, en- 
deavor to block its dissemination in the 
schools may stir a sufficient reaction on 
the part of the more intelligent of the 
population to encourage textbook writers 
and their publishers to put the case more 
clearly than can now be done. 











THE INTIMATE STRANGERS 
A PLAY IN THREE ACTS—ACT III 
BY BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Synopsis oF Acts I and II.—Wires were down and all the trains hopelessly delayed. 

The two travelers stranded at a little country railroad station were in for an unpleasant 
night. Ames had never met Isabel Stuart before. He is urban, attractive, probably in 
the late thirties. She is of a lovely and charming presence. They have had some ten 
hours of each other’s companionship—enough to indulge in a slight tiff, make it up, and 
for him to express his disapproval of the modern generation and unqualified approval of 
her. Before making themselves as comfortable as is possible for the night upon the 
waiting-room benches, Ames makes what Isabel terms an “almost” proposal of marriage 
and receives an “‘almost” acceptance. 

The morning brings to their rescue Isabel’s niece, Florence, distinctly of the ultra- 
modern generation, but so attractive as to cause Ames to forget his remarks of the previ- 
ous evening. She has motored all night with a neighbor, Johnnie, in search of Miss 
Stuart. They all start back to Miss Stuart’s farm in the car. 

With Miss Stuart lives her grandniece, who is Florence's aunt, Miss Ellen, strangely 
enough much older thun Miss Stuart, and Ames is bewildered by the curious relationship 
between aunt and niece and tries to get some clew to Isabel’s real age. But she blocks 
each effort and leaves the way open to Florence, who flirts with their quest and tries to 
monopolize his attentions. With the help of Johnnie and Mattie, the servant, Isabel plays 
her part, and Ames is conscious of a youthful mockery beneath the pretenses of mid- 





dle age and affected rheumatism. 


Scene.—The same. Aunt Ellen sits 
by the fireplace, which sends out a warm 
glow; she is crocheting. With a penknife 
Mattie is scraping away a minute in- 
scription upon one of the doors of the 
wall cabinet. 


Marrtie.—I wasn’t to say, Miss Ellen. 
Anyway, it’s only half the date was to 
ve scraped off. 

Aunt E.ien.—It’s very singular! 
But the rest of it is more singular. me 
you ask Aunt Isabel? 

|As she speaks ISABEL comes in don 

the hall. 

IsaBEL.—Did she ask me what, Ellen? 

Aunt E.ien.—It’s very singular— 
the family bible’s missing! 

IsaBEL.—Oh, is that all? 

Aunt Eutiten.—Is that “all”? Do 
you realize the date of my birth is written 
in that bible? 

IsABEL.—Oh yes; yours is there, too, 
isn’t it? I’ve always thought fathers 
were an inconsiderate class of men. 
When they have a baby they only think 














of themselves; they go and write down 
the date in a bible, even when the baby’s 
a girl. They don’t stop to think! 

Aunt ELLEN (looking at her with an 
approach to suspicion).—What is the 
matter with you? 

IsaBEL.—Ellen, there’s another bible 
upstairs. 

Aunt ELLeN.—But I’m used to read- 
ing my daily chapter from this one. 

IsABEL.—Don’t you suppose you'd 
find much the same ideas in both of ’em? 

Aunt Exvten.—Aunt Isabel! 

IsaBEL.—Yes, Ellen? 

Aunt ELLEN.—I suppose you treat me 
like a child because I’m only your niece! 

IsaBpeL.—Ellen, have I ever taken 
advantage of my position as your aunt? 

Aunt ELLEN (querulous).—A great 
many people have very little respect for 
nieces; and as I’m only your half 
niece— 

IsaBeL.—As you're only my half 
niece you have only half as much respect 
for me as you ought to have? 

Aunt E.Lien.—I don’t pretend to 
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fathom your purpose in concealing the 
bible from me— 

IsapeL.—Oh, I’m not sure that nieces 
ought to be allowed to look at all the 
pictures in any old family bible! But 
of course I don’t admit I did hide it. 

Aunt E.tten.—I decline to be treated 
like a child! 

[She leaves the room indignantly. 

Marttire.—She knows the Good Book 
never walked out o’ there by itself. 

IsaBeL.—Did you do just what I told 
you to? 

Marriz.—Yes’m. I waited till he was 
settin’ in here alone a bit ago—so I come 
in and begun to look around, and I says 
to myself like, the way you told me, 
“Well, that’s funny,” I says, talkin’ to 
myself. “It’s funny where sech a thing 
as that could get to—a great big old 
family bible!’ I says. “What ’d you say 
was missin’?”’ he says. So I says: “Ex- 
cuse me. It’s nothin’; only the family 
bible. We always keep it in here, so I 
know it must be around somewheres,” I 
says. Well, he jumped right up. “My 
goodness!’ he says. “Let me help you 
look for it!” he says. 

IsaABEL.—Yes, Mattie? 
all over the room? 

Martie.—He pretty near took up the 
floor. Then he went out in the hall and 
looked under the stairs and under every- 
thing else. “Maybe somebody’s usin’ it 
fer jest awhile,” he says, “and they'll 
bring it back here where they got it.” 
“Well,” I says—I put this in myself; 
you didn’t tell me to—“well,” I says, 
“they might bring it back here, yes—or 
somebody might of put it up in the 
attic.” “In the attic?” he says. “I 
hardly got time to go up there, though,” 
I says. “I do take a terrible interest in 
bibles,” he says. “Do you think there’s 
any objection to my goin’ up in the attic 
to see?” he says. “Oh no, sir,” I says; 
“none at all.” “Somebody might ’a’ 


Did he look 


put it there, as you say,” he says. 
“They often do,” he says, “and if you 
think Miss Stuart wouldn’t mind—” 
“Oh no,” I says; “I know she wouldn’t. 
You just go ahead,” I says. 





IsaBEL—Mattie! And he did? 

Martiz.—Yes’m. I reckon he’s still 
up there. 

IsaBEL.—On the whole, he seems 
quite excited about it, then? 

Marttie.—Well, J never see a man 
show so much energy tryin’ to find the 
Good Book! 

IsaBEL.—We all ought to be glad this 
has happened, Mattie. 

Martiz.—Why ought we? 

IsABEL.—We ought to be glad to have 
such a religious man in the house. Have 
you seen my other case of needles, 
Mattie? 

Martizr.—No’m. What I don’t un- 
derstand ’s why you wanted him to 
know it was missin’. 

IsaBEL.—No; that’s very true. You 
don’t understand that, Mattie. 

Martie (opening the door to go out).— 
No’m. 

IsaBEL.—When he comes down— Oh, 
there’s that case of needles! 

[She sees it on a table and goes toward tt. 

Mattie (warningly)—Sh! He is 
down! 

IsaBEL.—Down where? 

[She abandons her intention of getting 

the needles, though she is near th2m. 
She turns, goes quickly to the sofa with 
almost no lameness, and begins to 
sew. MArtie stares, astonished. 

Martire.—I thought you was limpin’ 
this afternoon! 

IsaBEL.—Sh! I am! 
goes. Is he there? 

Mattie (peering out of the door and 
looking back, whispering).—He’s lookin’ 
under the hall sofy again! 

[She coughs warningly. AmMEs comes in 
quickly with the frown of a person 
intent on a serious search; his eye 
is on the cabinet, and he has come 
into the room to go there. He checks 
himself at sight of IsaBEL, MArTTIE 
goes out, 

Ames.—Oh! Oh! How do you do? 

IsaBEL (sewing).—How do you do? 

Ames.—I hope you’re—better? 

IsaBeL.—Oh yes; it comes and goes. 
You know. 


It comes and 


THE 


Ames.—No, I don’t; I’ve never had 
it, so far. 

IsaBEL (rising and looking about).— 
Not “so far.” 
Are you looking for some- 


AMES. 
thing? 

IsaBEL.—Yes, I had it a little while 
ago, too; it’s stupid of me! 

Ames (eagerly). —Can’t you remember 
where you put it? Did you have it in 
here? 

IsaBEL.—Yes. (She moves slowly, and 
her lameness is now somewhat more appar- 
ent. Yes, I’m sure I had it in here—if I 
could only think where I put it. 

Ames.—Let me look. You really 
shouldn’t move about much, I’m 
afraid. 

IsaBEL.—You’re so kind! If I could 
only think— It seems to me I left it 
somewhere over on this side of the room. 

Ames.—I hardly think so. I already 
have looked all over this— 

IsaBEL.—Why, there it is! 
table all the time! 

Ames (blankly).—On the table? 

IsaBEL (pointing to the little case of 
needles).—Yes. Just where I left it, of 
course! 

[He picks it up. 

Ames.—This? Is this what you mean? 

IsaBEL (laughing at him)—Yes. My 
needles. What did you think I meant? 

Ames.—I? I didn’t know exactly. 

IsaBEL.—Then what were you looking 
for? 

AmeEs.—I was looking for your needles, 
too. I didn’t know they were what you 
wanted, I mean to say, but I wanted to 
find them if you were looking for them. 

IsaBEL.—I see. You didn’t know you 
were looking for them, but you were. 
I'll take them, please. 

Ames.—Oh yes. 

IsaBEL.—Thank you. 

[She has stretched out her arm to take 
the needles, looking at him gravely. 
Something in her look arrests him, 
and he unconsciously retains his 
grasp of the little red case, so that for 
a moment or two their fingers are 
almost in contact upon it. Their eyes 
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meet, and her expression for that mo- 
ment becomes one of an almost re- 
vealed mockery. He starts slightly; 
the mockery deepens, and she laughs. 

Ames.—What are you laughing at? 

IsaBeL.—It was so peculiar, your 
looking for something without knowing 
what you were looking for! (Then she 
gives a little ery.) Oh! 

Ames.—Won’t you lean on me? 

IsaBEL.—No, no! 

Ames.—Can’t I get you something? 

IsaBeL.—No; there isn’t any in the 
house. 

Ames.—I’m so sorry. 

IsaBEL.—It’s gone now. It comes and 
goes. That is, it comes, but it does go; 
you know—like most other things in the 
world! 

[Looking up at him charmingly, wist- 

fully for a moment. 

Ames.—I must say—your eyes— 

IsaBpeL.—Yes? My eyes? I think I 
remember your speaking of them this 
morning. 

AmeEs.—Your eyes— 

IsaBEL (looking again at her work, she 
speaks in a matter-of-fact tone).—What 
were you going to say about them? 

AmeEs.—I was going to say—lI was go- 
ing to say, don’t you think you ought to 
get advice about using them for such 
fine work? 

IsaBEL.—They’ve held out so well. I 
think now they'll last my time. Do you 
have any trouble with yours? 

Ames.—I? Oh no. I use glasses 
sometimes for very fine print. 

IsaBEL.—I’'m so sorry! 

Ames.—There’s something I haven’t 
had a chance to explain to you. 

IsaBeL.—Please don’t explain any- 
thing—especially if it’s about a tele- 
gram! 

Ames.—But that telegram wasn’t— 

IsaBEL (declining to listen).—No, no! 
Poor man! You had to stay, didn’t you? 

Ames.—I wanted to! 

IsaBEL (with light indulgence).—Of 
course. What have you been doing for 
the last hour or so? 

Ames.—I? I’ve just been looking 
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about. You have so many interesting 
things. 

IsABEL.—Florence was with you? 

Ames.—No; she went fishing in your 
brook with young Mr. White. 

IsaBEL.—Fishing? Did she wear her 
rubber boots? 

Ames (absently repeating).—‘“‘ Her rub- 
ber boots?” (Then, with a sudden start:) 
I don’t know! I don’t know what her 
footwear was. I’m really not in the 
boot-and-shoe business! I’m a lawyer! 

IsABEL (consolingly, as she rises).— 
She won’t be gone long. I’m so glad you 
changed your mind about them. 

Ames.—About “them’’? 

IsABEL.—Yes, about the new genera- 
tion—the “brazen little hussies”! You 
frightened me last night about them. 

Ames.—Why, how'd I frighten you? 

IsaBeL.—I was afraid you mightn’t 
like my great-niece. .. . You spoke of our 
having interesting things. I mustn’t in- 
terrupt your looking at them. I noticed 
you were interested in that cabinet. 

Ames.—Yes,so I was. (He goes to it 
and investigates it.) Yes, indeed. (He 
see that the bible is not there, and adds, 
in a blank tone:) Yes, it’s a very in- 
teresting old piece. 

IsaABEL.—Do you think so? 

Ames.—I'm not an expert on periods, 
but I'd call it a very fine, quaint old 
piece. 

IsaneL.—Yes; they had it made for a 
present to me on my fifteenth birthday. 

Ames.—Oh! Oh, I see! It’s a repro- 
duction. It was made for your—your 
fifteenth birthday? 

IsapeL.—Yes; it had an inscription 
with the date on it. 

Ames (trying to conceal his sudden 
great interest)—It had? An inscription 
with the— Where’s there any da— 
Where’s there any inscription? I don’t 
see an inscription. 

IsaBeL.—lI think it’s inside the door 
on the left. 

Ames.—On the left?... Yes. It says: 
“To Isabel Stuart. On her fifteenth 


birthday, June thirteenth.”’ (He begins 
the reading rapidly, but the concluding 


words are slow with bafflement. He re- 
peats:) “Fifteenth birthday, June thir- 
teenth.” That’s all it says. The rest 
seems to have been—ah—scraped off. 

IsaBeL (lightly)—Oh, that was only 
the vear they gave it to me. I suppose 
the figures have been worn off—with 
time. Do you think it’s an interesting 
piece of cabinet making? 

Ames (blankly).—Yes, very. A very 
interesting piece indeed, I should say! 

IsaBEL (as if a little absently).—Have 
you ever noticed how disappointing 
most fine, quaint old pieces are when you 
come to look inside of ’em? 

Ames.—Yes, that’s true; they often 
are. 

IsaBeEL.—We try to do better with 
that one; we keep relics in it; daguerre- 
otypes, all sorts of things—the family 
bible and— (Then, as with a casual 
thought:) Oh, Mattie tells me it’s miss- 
ing, by the way. She said you were so 
kind about it. 

Ames (flustered).—She did? 
said— 

IsaBEL (smiling gratefully).—She said 
you helped her look for it. 

Ames.—Oh, that was nothing! Noth- 
ing at all! 

IsaBEL.—She said you were so kind! 

Ames.—Oh no! Not at all! 

IsaBEL (with benevolent appreciation). 
—It was so thoughtful of you to stop 
and help poor Mattie like that! 

Ames.—Oh no! It was nothing at all! 

IsaBpeL.—Do you think you seem a 
little different to-day—from last night? 

Ames.—Oh no! Not at all! 

[saBeEL.—Don’t you notice it? 

Ames.—Why no, of course not! Not 
at all! 

IsaBEL.—Last night you were—well, 
you were quite—fluent! But all day 
you've hardly said anything except: 
“Oh no. Not at all. Of course not,” 
or else: “Nothing. Oh,nothing at all.” 

Ames.—Oh no! Not at— That is to 
say, I— 

IsaBEL (sympathetically) —Is it be- 
cause you can’t think of anything else to 
say? 


She 
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Ames.—Oh no! Not at—no! No, it 
isn’t because of that; not at—not a bit! 

IsaBEL (solicitously)—You do seem 
to be thinking. I can see you're doing 
that; but why don’t you tell me what 
you're thinking? 

Ames:—Because I’m really not. 

IsaABEL.—You’re not thinking? 

Ames.—No. Not about anything, I 
mean. 

IsaBeEL.—Is it something you won’t 
tell me, or something you can’t tell me? 

Ames.—It’s nothing. It’s nothing at 
—nothing whatever! Nothing whatever! 

IsaABEL (sympathetically).—Can’t you 
think of anything else to say? 

Ames (desperately) —Why, yes, of 
course! Of course I can. Anything at 
all; anything! 

IsapeL.— You don’t think lve 
changed since last night, do you? You 
aren’t disappointed in me, are you? 

Ames.—Why, of course I’m not! Not 
at— Certainly not! Why, no; not— 

IsaBEL.—“Not at all!” “Certainly 
not!” And you haven’t changed, have 
you? 

Ames.—Why, no! Not at— 

IsaBEL.—Not at all! Why, of course 
not! Not at all! Nothing whatever! 

Ames.—What on earth do you mean? 

IsaBEL.—Why, that’s what you were 
going to say, wasn’t it? You haven't 
changed. Have you? 

Ames.—Why, of course not! Not at— 
No! I wouldn’t! 

IsaBEL.—That’s all I meant! You 
wouldn’t! When you’ve done a thing, 
you're the sort of man that stands by 
it, no matter what! 

Amrs.—My soul! I believe you're 
making fun of me! 

IsapeL.—Why, of course I’m not! 
Not at all! 

Ames (with plaintive vehemence).— 
But you say one thing and you seem to 
mean something else, and you seem to 
mean one thing and you say another! 
No wonder I can’t say anything but 
“Not at all” and “Nothing at all”! 

IsaBEL.—But, don’t you see, I’m just 
trying to get us better acquainted with 


each other. I think we ought to be. 
Don’t you? 

Ames.—I should think it would be a 
good thing; yes, indeed! 

Isanet.—And you feel profoundly 
happy? 

Ames.—Yes, indeed! 

IsaBeEL.—I believe that’s the noblest 
effort I ever heard any man make! 

Ames.—Effort? 

ISABEL (covering her emotion by speak- 
ing quickly, but her voice shakes a little). — 
Yes! It was! But don’t be afraid Mr. 
Ames! I really didn’t expect you to be 
different from other men. You've done 
your best and you shall have your 
reward! 

Ames.—What “reward’’? 

IsaBew (a little sadly, as she looks out 
through a window).—I think Johnnie 
White’s bringing it. I think it’s a 
message. 

AmeEs.—What “message”? 

[JOHNNIE enters gloomily. 

JOHNNIE, addressing Amrs).—She’s— 
uh—she’s sittin’ out on a limb of a wil- 
low tree that sticks out over the water 
and she wants you tocomeand look at 
her. 

Ames.—Who’s sitting on a limb and 
wants me to come and look at her? 

JOHNNIE.—Her. 

Ames.—“‘ Her”? 

JOHNNIE.—I expect you know I mean 
Florence by this time, Mr. Ames. 

Ames (incredulously).—She sent you 
for me? 

JOHNNIE.—She got herself out on this 
limb and she looked over and took a 
look at herself in the water. Then she 
said, “ Well, I do look right cunning out 
here, don’t I?” “Are we goin’ to do 
any fishin’?”’ I asked her. Then she said, 
“T wish Mr. Ames was here!” “ What 
for? To look at you on that limb?” I 
asked her. “I'll go get him for you.” 
“Don’t let him know I sent for him,” she 
told me. “No, I won't,’ I told her. 
“He wouldn’t even guess, when he comes 
out and looks at you, that you want him 
to! Oh no, he wouldn’t!” That limb 
she’s sittin’ on it’s pretty old, and it 
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might not hold her up too long, so don’t 
you guess you'd better go, Mr. Ames? 

Ames.—I think it would be much bet- 
ter if you’d go back and get her down 
from that limb and go ahead with your 
fishing, Mr. White. 

JOHNNIE (still in profound gioom).— 
Fishin’? She never meant that kind! I 
think you better go, because from what 
I know of her she’ll sit there either till 
you come and see how cunning she looks, 
or else falls in the water. 

IsanEL.—Won’t you please go and 
bring her in? 

Ames (doggedly).—Oh, certainly, if 
you ask me! 

IsaBeEL.—Of course I don’t mean for 
you to hurry back with her. 

Ames (with some coldness) —Thank 
you! 

[He goes outdoors. 

JOHNNIE.—She 
him, Miss Stuart! 

IsaBEL.—What? 

JOHNNIE.—She’s made up her mind, 
and there’s just one thing my life’s 
taught me and that is, when a girl like 
her really starts after an older man— 
well, you know she’s goin’ to make him 
lift her down from that tree! 

IsaBEL.—Oh yes; certainly. 

JOHNNIE (coming to her solemnly) .— 
Miss Stuart, I'd like to see a great deal 
more of you in the—in the future—as it 
were—than we have in the—in the past, 
as it were. 

IsaBEL.—Why, what are you talking 
about, Johnnie? 

JOHNNIE.—What I’ve been thinkin’, 
why, you take a person’s character, 
especially you take a woman’s character, 
and no matter what’s the difference be- 
tween her age and some younger man 
that thinks a lot of her character’s age, 
because she’s settled down and quit her 
foolishness the way you have, Miss 
Stuart, well, it’s the difference between 
a character like that and one that’s got 
to make a collection of every old man 
she sees, no matter what his age is, so 
what I mean, why, this being used just 
for a messenger boy, I better cure 





she’s goin’ to get 





myself and get over it, and the best 
way ’d be to find some character I 
could look up to and get a sacred feeling 
about. 

IsaBEL.—Do you mean me, Johnnie? 

JOHNNIE.—Yes’m; that’s why I'd like 
to see more of you in the future—as it 
were. Will you? 

IsaBeEL.—Johnnie White, what are 
you up to? 

JOHNNIE.—Well, you’ve read Henry 
Esmond—or have you? 

IsaBEL.—Yes. 

JOHNNIE.—Well, he had that sacred 
feeling, the way a younger man does 
about a woman some older than he was, 
wasn’t he, didn’t he? 

IsaBEL.—You funny, funny boy! You 
think you'll make Florence jealous! 

JOHNNIE.—No’m; I don’t care much 
whether she is or not, not much. I mean 
it! 

IsaBEL (laughing).—You mean you're 
a little cross with her for a few minutes, 
till she brings you around. 

JOHNNIE.—No’m, I mean it! I expect 
it would do her good— D’you see the 
way she looked at me when I said I 
preferred to, this morning? But what I 
mean is, about you, why, I mean it! 

IsaBEL.—You don’t mean you've got 
a sacred feeling about me, Johnnie 
White! 

JOHNNIE.—Well, there aren’t many 
people’d understand, but I'd like to 
think I’ve got a kind o’ sacred feeling 
about you, instead of just a messenger 
boy, because I look up to you, because 
you're so different from her. Won’t you 
let me? 

IsaBEL (laughing, but rather touched). 
—What nonsense! 

JOHNNIE (pathetically in earnest).— 
Yes, but won’t you? You know how she 
acts. Won’t you let me? 

ISABEL (with amused indulgence, put- 
ting her arm lightly round his shoulders). 
—Why, yes, if you want to, you dear 
thing! 

[Just on the moment FLORENCE comes 

in, but halts abruptly. 

JOHNNIE (fervently).—I do want to! 


THE INTIMATE 


FLoRENCE.—Well, of all the foolish 

sights— What are you two doing? 

JOHNNIE (solemnly, to IsABEL).—Let’s 

sit over here. 

{He means the sofa, across the room; 
he leads her. Isapeu ts rather ten- 
derly pleased and touched by Joun- 
NIE’S absurdity. 

IsaBEL.—Where is Mr. Ames? 

FLORENCE.—He’s bringin’ my fishin’ 

traps. What is the— 

JOHNNIE.—Lean on me. I prefer it! 

FLoreNcE.—Is Aunt Isabel’s rheu- 

matism worse? 

IsaBEL.—Oh no! 

JOHNNIE.—No. It isn’t lameness. 

FLORENCE.—Then what is it? 

IsABEL (as they reach the sofa).— 

Did you want me to sit here with you, 
Johnnie? 


JOHNNIE (solemnly).—Yes. Let’s sit 


here. This is the place I meant. 

[They sit. 

FLORENCE.—Well, of all the foolish- 
looking people I ever saw! 


JOHNNIE.-—She couldn’t understand. 
It’s the difference in your character. She 
couldn’t ever understand. 

FLORENCE.—What are you two— It 
really was a little queer, Aunt Isabel! 

IsABEL.—What was queer, dear? 

FLORENCE (laughing rather uncom- 
fortably).—Why, to walk in here and 
find you locked in an embrace with 
Johnnie White! 

IsaBEL (choking down her amusement). 
—Oh dear! Did you see that, Florence? 

Fiorence.—And after last night— 
Well, I guess the less said about that the 
better! 

IsaABEL.—Yes, indeed, dear! 

FLORENCE.—It seems to me your con- 
duct is certainly open to interpretations! 

IsaBEL.—Yes, Florence, I’m afraid 
I’m a wild thing! 

FLorENcE.—Why, you’ve got poor 
Mr. Ames so upset he isn’t normal! 

IsaBeL.—Isn’t he? 

FLoRENCcE.—I happened to be on the 
branch of a tree and he just said to 
come down and go in the house; you 
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IsaBEL.—Did he? 

FLoRENcE.—I don’t believe you want 
anybody to be nice to me; you just 
want to flirt with every man in the 
world, yourself! 

IsaneL.—But I don’t know ’em all! 

JOHNNIE.—She couldn’t understand! 

FLORENCE.—I couldn't understand 
what? 

JouNNiE.—Did you ever read Henry 
“smond? 

FLorRENCcE.—No, I didn’t! 

JOHNNIE.—I expect not. You aren’t 
intellectual, particularly, Florence. It’s 
by William Makepeace Thackeray. 

FLorENcE.—Well, what o’ that? 

JOHNNIE.—Oh, nothing. Only he was 
kind o’ carried away with a lightweight 
for a while. 

FLORENCE. — This 
peace was? 

JOHNNIE.—No. Henry Esmond was. 
It didn’t last very long. Some novels 
are a good deal like life. (Jo IsaBE.:) 
She couldn't understand. 

FLoRENcE.— Are you in earnest? 

JOHNNIE (ignoring her).—If she lived 
to be a hundred she couldn’t under- 
stand. Could she? 

IsaBnEL.—I don’t believe she could! 

[Ames enters, carrying FLORENCE’s 

rods and basket. 

FLoRENCE.—No! Well, if I do live to 
be a hundred I hope I'll understand how 
to behave at that age! 

[Ames turns to go out again, as if to 

avoid a family scene. 

IsaBEL.—Oh, don’t go, Mr. Ames. 
It’s nothing. 

JOHNNIE (to FLORENCE).—Aren’t you 
ashamed any? 

FLorENcE.—Me? For saying if J live 
to be a hundred I hope I'll know better 
than to let mere adolescents talk mush 
to me! Golly! no. 

IsaBEL.—I’m afraid she means her 
great-aunt. 

FLorENcE.—I should say I do! Why, 
last month there was a_ three-times 
widower hangin’ round here—he wasn’t 
four minutes under eighty; and a week 
before it was a child about nineteen. 
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Last night it was Mr. Ames, and now 
it’s Johnnie White—and they began with 
a fond embrace! I saw it. 

IsaBEL (to AMEs).—Yes, she did! 

FLORENCE.—Sometimes she doesn’t 
act more ’n sixteen! 

IsapeL.—There, Mr. Ames, you have 
me! 

Ames.—I beg your pardon! 

IsaBEL (going to him).—My portrait! 
Drawn by my great-niece! I flirt with 
three-times widowers and with children 
of nineteen and with you and with 
Johnnie White, and Johnnie and I began 
with a fond embrace. To finish it—I’m 
a hundred years old and I’m sixteen 
years old! So there, my friend, you 
know me! 

[She curtsies to him and moves toward 

the door, limping a little. 

JOHNNIE.—Won’t you come back and 
sit here some more? 

IsaBEL.—No; not now. But you can 
run home and change your clothes and 
come back to dinner. 

JOHNNIE.—Can I? 

IsaABEL.—Yes, you can; and I'll be 
waiting for you, Johnnie White. 

[She gives Ames a little sudden bob of a 
nod, which seems to daze him, and 
goes out. 

FLoRENCE.—Well, of all the darn con- 

duct I ever in my life— 

JOHNNiE.—Of course it’s mysterious 
to you; you couldn’t even be expected 
to understand! 

FLORENCE.—What is the matter with 
you? 

JOHNNIE.—Nothing you'd be able to 
under— 

FLORENCE (almost shouting) .—Stop it! 
If you say that to me again— 

JouNNi£.—I want to say just one last 
thing to you! 

FLorENcE.—Oh, you do, do you? 

JOHNNIE.—It’s simply just only this: 
Hark! A man really does like to have 
somebody to look up to! 

FLoRENCE.—Well, you don’t have to 
be silly about everybody you look up 
to, do you? 

JOHNNIE (with a pleasant thought about 





it and a@ manner assuming that this 
thought is beyond her).—Well, I don’t 
know. I might. Why, yes. Yes—I 
think a man might feel a good deal 
that way. 

FLORENCE.—What? 

JOHNNIE (easily, having put her in her 
place).—Excuse me; I think that’s about 
all I care to say for the time being. 

FLorENcE. — Why, you darned lit- 
tle— 

JOHNNIE.—I may see you later in the 
evening for a moment or so, if I have 
time. 

|He is going. 

FLoRENCE.—Why, you just told her 
you’re coming back to— 

JOHNNIE.—To dinner? Yes, yes. I 
said I may see you across the table or 
somewhere prob’ly. Thanking you for 
your kind attention, I beg to remain, et 
cetera, et cetera. 

[He goes out. 

FLORENCE (turns indignantly to AMEs). 
—Did you ever know any other girl that 
had an aunt like my aunt? 

Ames.—No! No, I never did! 

FLORENCE.—Why, even that poor lit- 
tle child— It’s terrible! What do you 
think about her? 

Ames.—What do I— I don’t know; 
I don’t know! I don’t know anything 
about her. Not a single thing! 

FLORENCE.—Well, I think I know one 
thing about her! 

Ames.—You’re her niece and you 
think you know one thing about her! 

FLorence.—I believe she’s been a 
coquette from the day she was born! 

Ames.—‘‘From the day she was—” 
(He jumps up.) Have you happened to 
see the family bible? 

FLORENCE.—What family bible? 

Ames.—Your family’s. The one they 
keep in here. 

FLORENCE.—Well, for Heaven’s sake, 
what would I be doin’ with it? 

Ames.—I don’t know. 

FLoRENcE.—What do you rant it for? 

Ames.—What do I want it for? (He 
recovers himself.) 1 wanted to see if it’s 
a first edition. I collect first editions. 
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FLorENcE.—You collect first editions 
of the Bible? 

AmEs.—Why, no! 

FioreNce.—I thought not. (She sits 
and looks at him earnestly.) Mr. Ames, 
do you believe an older man’s feeling for 
a younger woman is deeper than a 
younger woman’s feeling for an older 
man? 

Ames.—I don’t know. 

FLoRENcE.—Won’t you sit here? 

AmeEs.—Very well. 

[He sits beside her. 

FLorENcE.—Before I settle down or 
anything, I think I ought to have the 
experience of a serious affair with some 
older man. 

Ames.—Oh! 

FLORENCE (giving him a lovely smile). 
—Oh dear! I wish I had my slippers on 
instead of these. 

[She holds up her booted feet plaintively. 

AmEs (rising nervously).—Oh, I think 
you look very well in boots! 

FLoRENCE.—They’re so heavy. I do 
wish I had my— 

[She is interrupted by the opening of the 
door into the hall. Martie enfers 
there, bringing a pair of patent- 
leather slippers. 

FLoRENCcE.—Well, for Heaven’s sake! 
Just as I was sayin’ I wanted ’em. How 
in the— (She checks herself and, at a 
thought, speaks decisively:) Mattie! 
That’s no mere coincidence! 

Martie (bringing the slippers and set- 
ting them on the floor before FLORENCE).— 
No’m. Your aunt Isabel told me to 
listen at the door— 

FLORENCE.—What? 

Matrie.—Your aunt Isabel told me 
to listen at the door till I heard you be- 
gin talkin’ about changin’ your foot- 
wear, and then to bring ’em in for you. 

FLORENCE.—She told you to listen at 
the— 

Mattir.—Yes’m; she says to be per- 
feckly honorable and pay no attention 
till I heard the word “slippers,” and 
she says the rest of the conversation 
wouldn’t be worth my while, anyway. 

[She departs. 


Fiorence. — Well, if that isn’t 
queer! 

Ames.—No! It’s no queerer than 
anything else! 

FLoRENCcE.—Well, after all, now that 
my slippers are here— 

Ames.—I don’t think ['d—I don’t 
think I'd better! 

FLorENcE.—Well, what do you think? 

Ames.—Nothing! 

[The light outside has grown rosier and 
inside it is a little darker. The glow 
from the fireplace brightens. AuNT 
ELLEN comes in from the hall. She 
has changed her dress for a dark silk 
which has a_ suggestion of state 
about it. 

Aunt ELLten.—Florence, do you con- 
sider that an appropriate costume for the 
drawing-room? 

FLORENCE (peevishly).—It ain’t one. 

Aunt ELLEN.—“‘Ain’t”’? “Ain’t”’? 

FLorENcE.—No, it ain't! It ain’t a 
drawing-room; it’s a living room. If 
people can’t be young again, anyhow 
they can be modern! 

Aunt E.ien.—I will withdraw from 
the room until you— 

FLORENCE (picking up her slippers).— 
Murder! Don’t go! I apologize! Gosh! 
I apologize without the gosh. I’m going. 
Oh, murder! I’m tired (going slowly 
and wearily toward the door). It seems 
to measif I just spent my life dressing. 
It’s all so savorless. 

{Suddenly she begins to sing brightly, 
breaks into a skip, calls back, sweetly, 
**See you later, William!”’ and runs 
off, skipping and singing. 

Aunt ELtLen.—You must overlook it, 
William. Good gracious! I mean— (She 
corrects herself hastily.) Mr. Ames! 

Ames.—Oh, don’t bother. 

Aunt ELLEN.—She belongs to a very 
different generation from the one you 
and I grew up with. 

AMEs (set aback by her “you and I”) .— 
Ah—yes. Yes, indeed! 

Aunt ELLeEn.—You and I were taught 
a very different behavior toward our 
elders. 

Ames.—Yes, the—the previous—ah 
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—generations had a very different train- 
ing, though this one certainly has charm, 
too. I wonder how many of us, though, 
can remember just what we were like in 
our own youth. 

Aunt ELLEN (somewhat surprised).— 
Why, I recall my own, perfectly. 

Ames.— Your—ah—aunt, Miss Stuart, 
does, too, and about public events she 
remembers wonderfully. We were rem- 
iniscing this morning—all about Hayes 
and Wheeler and Samuel J. Tilden. Do 
you happen to remember that campaign? 

Aunt ELLen.—Why, of course! 

Ames.—Well, she said she thought it 
was a terrible thing, Hayes and Wheel- 
er’s not getting elected, you know. 

Aunt ELLen (with spirit) —They 
were elected. Anybody that says they 
weren't is a—a despicable Democrat! 

Ames (hastily)—Oh, I think they 
were, myself. (Feebly hopeful:) I only 
wondered— I wasn’t just able to recall 
what year that campaign was— 

Aunt E.titen.—It was in eighteen 
seventy-six, the same year as the Phil- 
adelphia Exposition. 

Ames.—In eighteen seventy-six? Oh 
yes; it was—ah—a historical reference. 
I see. 

Aunt ELten.—“ Historical”? I went 
to that exposition myself! 

Ames (he looks at his watch with a fee- 
ble murmur of plaintive’ laughter).—I’m 
afraid I— I suppose I'd better be—yes 
—ah, I suppose I'd better—I°d better— 
Ah—I suppose I'd better make—ah— 
Well, I— 

Aunt EL.en (rather shortly). —Yes? 

Ames (wiping his forehead)—Well— 
thank you. Uh— 

[He goes out. AUNT ELLEN sits at the 

piano and begins to play rather softly. 
She has played about adozen bars when 
a figure enters. It isIsaneu. She 


is carrying a large and heavy old book. 
When she reaches the table the fire- 
light falis on her and we get a gleam 
of jewels. She opens the bible upon 
the table, and lets it remain open. 
Aunt E.Len.—Is that you, Isabel? 
Yes. Go on playing, dear. 





ISABEL. 





[She crosses to the fireplace and sits, 

gazing into the fire. 

Aunt ELLeEN.—My old tunes are bet- 
ter than Florence’s, aren’t they? I think 
music was best of all in my day. 

IsanEL.—No. It was best in my day. 

Aunt ELLten.—No; I think it began to 
fall off by the time you came along. Mu- 
sic was best when— My day wasthe best. 

IsaBEL.—Florence will say that some 
day. Music is best in each one’s “day.” 
What a pleasant thing that is—that we 
all of us see, afterward, that our first 
youth was best! 

Aunt ELLEN.—It isn’t pleasant to see 
anything afterward. 

IsaBEL.—Well, then, we can always 
look forward to—something—can’t we? 

Aunt ELuen (struck by this)—Oh! 
(Her hands pause on the keys and she 
glances round for a moment at ISABEL.) 
Oh, I understand what you mean. He 
was in here awhile ago, trying to find 
out. You know what I mean. 

IsaBEL (serenely)—He didn’t ask 
you, though. 

Aunt Etten.—No. You can see he’d 
be nice under any circumstances. 

IsaBEL.—“ Nice”? Why, he’s the 
bravest man I’ve ever seen. He’s too 
plucky to withdraw—some remarks he 
made to me last night! 

Aunt E.tten.—I wonder if I oughtn’t 
to stop calling you “Aunt” Isabel. 

IsaBEL.—Why? I am your aunt. 

Aunt EtLen.—My half aunt. 

IsaBpeL.—Isn’t that plenty? 

Aunt Euiten.—Well, if anything 
should happen—I really shouldn’t know 
how to begin calling Mr. Ames “ Uncle 
William.” 

IsaBEL.—Never mind, dear. It won’t 
happen. 

Aunt ELten.—I never could call Mr. 
Ames “Uncle”! 

IsaBEL. — You might 
“Nephew.” 

Aunt E.ien.—Pooh! 

IsapeL.—Why not? Isn’t Florence 
what all men want? Think of father; 
mother was only nineteen or so when he 
married her, and he was sixty-five. 
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Aunt ELuen. — Poor grandfather's 
weakness in marrying so young a girl as 
your mother was oughtn’t to be— 

IsaBEL.—Yes; but there it is! We're 
like Portia’s caskets, we women, and the 
men come to choose, without knowing 
what they'll find. Silver-and-gold, that’s 
first youth, and it ought to have been 
written of that silver-and-gold casket, 
“Who chooses me shall choose what 
every man desires”! But if any man 
comes to choose me—well, a woman past 
twenty-eight is a thousand—I’ll show 
him only lead! 

Aunt Exien.—lI never heard before 
of a woman who teased a man to make 
him think she was older than she was. 
And if it isn’t to make him feel better 
when he finds out— 

IsaBEL.—No; I’ve just told you why 

Aunt Exien.—Oh, you can give all 
the pretty reasons you want to, but I 
know. You thought you’d test him, and 
you've been punishing him for even dar- 
ing to wonder how old you are. And he’s 
beginning to suspect! 

[She begins to play an old waltz. 

IsarEL.—They were pretty, the old 
waltzes. 

Aunt Een (her memory of the music 
faltering).—How did that go there? La, 
la, la— 

ISABEL (rising).—No; it’s this. (She 
hums and beats time, moving a few waltz 
steps, but keeping to a hint of her lame- 
ness.) Yes. That’s it. 

[She sings and waltzes, moving in and 
out of the firelight glow as she dances. 
JOHNNIE WHITE comes in from the 
halt and stands looking at her with- 
out surprise. She sees him, but only 
nods, and continues. 

JOHNNIE.—Don’t you want a partner? 

IsaBEL.—Johnnie White, do you know 
the old waltz? 

JOHNNIE.—Yes’m. 

[Without losing step she lets her left hand 
fall lightly upon his shoulder and 
they dance. The waltz time is now a 
little quicker and AUNT ELLEN plays 
it with great pleasure. The room is 
so dark that the opening of a door is 
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unperceived. AmeEs and FLORENCE 
come in. 

FLoRENCE.—Well, for Heaven’s sake! 
What are you doin’ now? 

IsaBEL (startled as she sees Ames) .— 
Oh! (She at once remembers her lameness 
and the dance stops.) I—I'm afraid | 
forgot myself for the moment. I— You 
oughtn’t to have tempted me, Johnnie. 
It might be—dangerous! 

Ames (striding to her).—Will you 
dance with me—Isabel? 

IsaBeL (a little breathless) —What? 

Ames.—Will you dance with me— 
Isabel? 

IsaBeL.—Dance with you, Mr. Ames? 

Ames.—Yes. I remember the old 
waltzes. 

IsaBeL. — But perhaps — you don’t 
realize how old they are—or how lame 
I am? 

Ames. —I don’t care. 
dance with me? 

IsapeL.—Yes. (As they dance:) So 
you and I are in the fashion again. They 
say everybody dances all the time now. 

Ames.—I don’t know anything except 
that when I saw you dancing I wanted to 
dance with you. I do! 

IsanEL.—Do you? 
slowly? 

Ames.—Yes, I do! 

IsaneL.—But Florence would like to 
dance with you again. 

Ames.—What nonsense! 

IsaBEL (suddenly radiant).—Can’t you 
play any faster than that, Ellen? Why 
don’t you turn the lights up, Florence? 

[FLORENCE snaps on the lights and is 
revealed to be laughing inextinguish- 
ably. 

FLORENCE (slapping JoHNNIE’s back 
in her extreme jocosity)——My! But those 
ol’-fashioned dances are funny! Don’t 
they look crazy? 

IsaBEL (happily calling to her).—Do 
we? 

[She discards her lameness entirely. The 
two dance like happy experis of eight- 
een. Theylookateach other like lovers. 
FLORENCE becomes mystified. So 
does JouNNIE. They stare, with their 
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mouths open. Finally FuorENce 
speaks with the emphasis of complete 
puzzlement. 

FLoreNcE.—Well, just look: at ’em 
lookin’ at each other! 

JOHNNIE (grinning, but speaking indig- 
nantly to her).—’Ain’t you got any 
sense? 

[Aunt Even lifts her left hand from 
the keys in a passionate gesture, not 
ceasing to play with her right. 

FLORENCE (inquiring poignantly the 
meaning of the gesture) —What? (AuNT 
ELLEN repeats the passionate gesture. 
FLORENCE is more mystified and also 
somewhat petulant.) Well, I— 

[JOHNNIE seizes her hand and drags her 
quickly out of the room. 

IsaBeL.—I'm afraid we must stop. 

AmEs.—No! 

IsaBeL.—I mustn’t wear you out. 

[Upon this, without looking at them, 
Aunt ELLEN abruptly stops playing. 
She does not look at them atall, but goes 
straight out of the room. They are 
unconscious of her and seem even 
unconscious that the piano has 
stopped or that they have ceased to 
dance. 

Ames.—TI want to tell you just this; 
you've been mocking me every second 
since we first met in that God-forsaken 
railroad station. 

IsaBeL.—No! 

Ames (fiercely).—You have! 

IsaBEL.—Never! Never once! Never! 

Ames.—You were at it half the day 
yesterday and as much of the night as 
you could stay awake, and all day to- 
day! But it won’t do! 

IsabeL.—When did you decide I was 
mocking you? 

Ames.—lI thought so all day, but I 
knew it when I saw you dancing with 
that boy! 

IsaBEL.—Do you mind my dancing 
with boys? 

Ames.—No. I’m not jealous. But 
it came over me. You've just mocked me! 

IsapeL.—Can’t you imagine a wom- 
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an’s being a little nervous about one 
man’s knowing how often the earth’s 
gone round the sun since she was born? 

Ames.—Am I the one man? 

IsaBeEL. — That’s why women are 
afraid of everybody’s knowing; it might 
reach the one man. That’s the reason a 
woman cares about her age; he might 
care! (She touches the open bible on the 
table.) Look, Mr. Ames! I'll turn my 
back while you're looking. (She walls 
away from him slowly. Ames looks only 
at IsaBEu.) On the left-hand page you'll 
find all of papa’s descendants by his 
first wife. On the right-hand page you'll 
see where the poor old darling married 
again — such a heathenish time after- 
ward! 

Ames. — That’s what I thought. 
That’s why I was looking for your bible. 

IsaBeEL.—Underneath that is where 
you'll find me. (Her voice trembles a lit- 
tle.) Have you found me? 

AMES (with great feeling under his 
laughter).—Yes, I have! 

[He closes the bible without having even 

glanced at it. 

IsaBEL (weakly).—Oh! 
look! 

Ames (tenderly).—Let’s sit by the fire. 
Shall we? 

[He touches the switch key and the 
only light is the firelight. She sits 
looking up at him, and he takes a 
chair near by. Then FLORENCE is 
heard laughing gayly outside, and a 
moment later she is heard again. 

FLorENcE.—AIll right for you, Johnnie 
White! I'll tell your mother on you! 

IsaneL.—The fire’s pleasant, even in 
April, isn’t it? 

Ames.—Do you think you could say 
to me, “Good night, dear’’—without the 
“good night”’? 

IsaBpeL.—I think I could if you’re sure 
you don’t mind anything you didn’t see 
in the bible—dear. 

Ames.—You infant! 

IsaBEL.—Oh! 

[She gives a little exclamation of delight. 


end) 
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BY GORDON ARTHUR SMITH 


LL that I am about to relate took 
place, of course, after I had married 
Annabel McKnight, and so had reduced 
our ménage of middle-aged bachelors 
from four to three. The Admiral and 
the Ramsen twins—Hector and Victor— 
continued on in the old house in Madison 
Avenue, outwardly rejoicing in their 
freedom, but inwardly, I am persuaded, 
sighing not seldom for a hearth and the 
silken manacles of matrimony. Hector 


Ramsen, I know, was especially sus- 
ceptible to the lure of the altar, and on 
more than one occasion we had had 
difficulty in preventing him from throw- 
ing himself and his fortune—for, al- 


though a professor of classics at Co- 
lumbia University, he was comfortably 
rich—into the avaricious arms of some 
unworthy maiden—or matron, for that 
matter. 

It was with no great surprise, then, 
that I received one day the news from 
the Admiral that Hector was once again 
contemplating an entangling alliance. 
The Admiral was as indignant about it 
as if poor Hector were offering him a 
direct insult. 

“And it isn’t as if he were just a fool 
boy, either,” he exclaimed. “Hector 
Ramsen’s fifty-three if he’s a day. 
Much older than you were, even, when 
you married Annabel here.” 

“Much,” I answered firmly, for I am 
still a little sensitive about the dis- 
crepancy between my age and that of 
my wife. “Much,” I repeated. 

“Eons older,” said Annabel, “and, 
besides, Foster has always had a beau- 
tiful, youthful figure and plenty of hair, 
whereas Professor Ramsen has neither. 
But what is the girl like, and who is she? 
That’s the important thing. Perhaps 


she’s eminently suited to being his wife, 
and if she is—well, why shouldn't the 
dear old dear have his fling after all? It’s 
no sin to marry.” 

“No,” agreed the Admiral, but rather 
dubiously—“‘no, it’s no sin, but at his 
age it’s bad taste. Anyhow, in this case 
it’s bad taste. The girl’s thirty years 
younger than Hector, if she’s a day, 
and she’s wild.” 

“How do you mean—wild?” asked 
Annabel. 

The Admiral snorted. 

“She writes poetry!” said he, and 
thumped his thigh as disgustedly as 
if her offense had been infanticide or 
something equally blameworthy. “She 
writes poetry,” he repeated, “and her 
name is Cynthia. Cynthia Bowen. And 
she lives somewhere on Macdougal 
Street all by herself in a rarefied 
atmosphere.” 

“I have heard of her,” I said; and I 
had, for I had read her book of poems 
entitled Armfuls of Purple. It had not 
brought her the acclaim that her Dream- 
light was later to bring to her, but I am 
convinced that, for a youthful effort, 
it is equally incomprehensible. 

“Well, I’ve seen her,” the Admiral 
said with unflattering emphasis. “Seen 
her and listened to her. She simply 
doesn’t make sense and I'd rather Hector 
married the cook or—or somebody like 
that. Somebody that, when she talked, 
you'd at least know what she was trying 
to say.” 

“Say it with poison,” I suggested, 
“like the cook.” 

“It’s no joking matter, Foster,” said 
the Admiral rebukingly. “We've got 
to get poor old Hector out of this.” 

“In that case,” observed Annabel, 
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“‘there’s only one thing to do—call in 
George. He'll fix it.” 

Now, George Coventry, my nephew, 
has a justly earned reputation of being 
both a maker and a breaker of matri- 
monial alliances. Once he is convinced 
that a man and a woman are suited to 
each other, he will stop at nothing short 
of physical violence until they shall be 
pronounced man and wife. On the other 
hand, if he sees a marriage imminent of 
which he has reason not to approve— 
well, the bride-elect had best not order 
her trousseau or the groom resign from 
his clubs. Love may laugh at lock- 
smiths but not at my nephew George. 

“Call in George,”’ repeated Annabel. 

The Admiral hesitated a space, his 
wide, handsome forehead wrinkled in 
doubt and perplexity. 

“Do you think we should?” he 
queried. “George, you know, is so damn 
enthusiastic once he gets started. He’s 
clever, George is, but he’s young and 
vigorous and he drives ahead always 
under full sail. Don’t you think you 
could do something about it first, Foster 
—speak to Hector—tell him he’s making 
a peculiarly fine ass of himself?” 

“Call in George,” Annabel reiterated 
firmly, in a manner that I fear was 
derogatory to my finesse in such mat- 
ters. “If you'll remember,” she added, 
“he acted successfully for Hector once 
before in that little affair with Deborah 
Peters.” 

“All right,” agreed the Admiral 
reluctantly, “but it’s hard on poor 
Hector, if you ask me.” 

“The patient,” I remarked, “must 
expect to suffer during a cure. In the 
old days they put leeches on him and 
bled him. Hector should be glad that 
George is more modern, and, moreover, 
George has never lost a case.” 

“T’ll telephone him to come around at 
once,” said Annabel. 

My nephew was located without great 
difficulty at his club. He said that he’d 
be delighted to leave it, explaining that 
there were but two members in sight and 
they were playing dominoes. “Prohibi- 





tion,” he said, “has done away with 
liberty, equality, and fraternity —espe- 
cially fraternity.”” He would take a taxi 
and be over directly. 

In ten minutes—such is the excellence 
of New York’s traffic system—he ap- 
peared, blond, healthful, and young. He 
kissed Annabel and flourished an arm at 
the Admiral and myself. 

“What goes on?” he asked. “ Bridge?” 

We explained that it was not bridge; 
we repeated to him what the Admiral 
had a moment ago told us. He listened 
attentively and I could see that he was 
greatly pleased—pleased, of course, not 
that Hector Ramsen had got himself into 
an unfortunate situation, but that, Hector 
having done so, the task of extricating 
Hector should devolve upon George. 
He was as stirred as a cavalry charger 
at the sound of a bugle, or a bridesmaid 
at the scent of orange blossoms. 

When we had concluded our recital 
he stood up, his hands deep in his pock- 
ets, swaying forward and back from his 
heels to his toes, doing his best, I am 
sure, to simulate sorrow, anxiety, con- 
cern—anything, in fact, but the pleasure 
that he was truly experiencing. 

““Come, George,”’ said Annabel, amus- 
edly impatient, “don’t try to look as if 
you were Hector’s father and Hector 
were about to elope with a chorus girl. 
We didn’t call you in, you know, to see 
a sample of your acting.” 

“Well,” said my nephew, pertinently 
enough, “what did you call me in for?” 

“To prevent Hector’s marrying the 
girl,” I said briefly. 

“Oh,” said George, “in that case I 
shall have to see the girl. For all I 
know, she may be a perfect wife for the 
professor—a Rebecca for his Isaac.” 

““Nonsense!” averred the Admiral. 
“Haven't you just heard me describe 
her?” 

“Superficially, superficially. Her 
soul’s the important thing, and it’s 
necessary to know her soul before mak- 
ing my decision. I suggest, Annabel, 


that you invite Professor Ramsen and— 
Bowen?—and Miss 


What’s her name? 












Bowen here to dinner. Then we can 
judge.” 

“Very well,’ Annabel agreed. “Shall 
we say Wednesday?” 

“Count me out,” said the Admiral. 
“T couldn’t stand the sight or the sound 
of that woman again. Id be rude to 
her. Id swear at her. Damned if I 
wouldn’t.” 

“Then,” said George, “you mustn’t 
come; because this is going to be a very 
polite party. We're going to handle her 
with gloves—stroke her and make her 
purr—bring out the true sweetness of 
her character.” 

The Admiral, muttering something 
profane and derogatory, reached for his 
hat and stick and stamped out of the 
room. 

“Cheer up, Admiral!’ George called 
after him. “T’ll fix it.” 

I know not what the Admiral thought, 
but I, for one, had perfect faith that 
George would fix it—one way or the 
other. I am well acquainted, you see, 
with my nephew. 
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fuls of Purple. 


SHE TURNED HER HEAD LANGUIDLY AND SAID, “I CALL 
MYSELF A SENSITIVIST”’ 


The days that followed were, for me, 
filled with anxiety. Hector Ramsen is 
probably the best friend I have in the 
world, and I shuddered at the thought 
of losing him to the authoress of Arm- 
Plump, genial, soft- 
hearted, soft-spoken Hector, with his 
merry eyes shining behind his profes- 
sorial spectacles—Hector who knows 
his Greek and his Latin as I know my 
English and better than I know my 
French, who wastes fragments of Hor- 
ace on beautiful feminine ears, and who 
quotes Euripides in his sleep! I won- 
dered was there a woman alive worthy 
of him, was there a woman capable of 
appreciating him as he deserved. If 
there was, it surely was not Cynthia 
Bowen with her Armfuls of Purple, the 
most unintelligible and unintelligent col- 
lection of words ever put together and 
labeled “poetry.” Hector and—that! 
Small wonder that I shuddered. 

Hector had, after consultation with 
his Cynthia, accepted our invitation to 
dine on Wednesday. I think that he 
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was enormously pleased that we should 
have made a point of including her. It 
doubtless appeared to him, poor fellow, 
that Annabel and I were sanctioning his 
courtship—slapping him on the shoulder, 
so to speak, and urging him to go in and 
win. I felt myself a hypocrite. 

At half past seven on Wednesday 
appeared George, earnest but radiant. 
At seven forty-five came Cynthia and 
Hector—she as unruffled and as self- 
assured as a dowager duchess, and he 
fluttering about behind her, shy, awk- 
ward, tragically comic. Whenever his 
eyes left her they turned to us as if 
soliciting our approval of her. 

“Isn't she magnificent?’’ he seemed 


to say. “A goddess treading the 
earth! An Athene with the attributes 


of Aphrodite!” 

Had he actually said that, I should 
have vehemently disagreed with him. 

Cynthia Bowen was, at that time, I 
presume, in her late twenties. She was 
tall and very thin. Everything about 
her was, you might say, long and thin— 
her arms, her hands, her feet, as much as 
one could see of her legs, her face, and 
even her nose. As for her eyes and her 
mouth, they were long and narrow,which 
amounts to the same thing. She had a 
great deal of the blackest hair I have 
ever seen—black hair with purple lights 
in it—which she piled up high on top of 
her head and secured with a huge comb, 
Spanish fashion. In her ears she wore 
jet pendants so long that when she 
tilted her head they swept against her 
very evident collar bones. 

That evening, I remember, she had 
girded herself into a black velvet gown 
which clung to her as closely as the 
bandages of a mummy. It was amaz- 
ingly décolleté and, as if to draw atten- 
tion to this fact, she had placed a black 
beauty patch on her back an inch or 
two above the waist. Black and white, 
black and white, in such fierce con- 
trast as to be staggering—black and 
white, save for the long scarlet line that 
was her mouth. And this—this sinuous, 
supercilious creature, modeled on the 





typical vampire of the movies 


this 
was the goddess to whom Hector had 


tossed the apple! Ah, Hector, I fear 
you selected the wrong fruit! 

From my point of view that dinner 
was uncomfortable. Having Cynthia 
Bowen on my right, it devolved on me 
to attempt to entertain her. The fact 
that George sat beyond her, taking 
mental notes of my efforts, made this 
none the easier; and I knew that at some 
future hour my nephew would comment 
hilariously on my conversational ability. 
Moreover, Cynthia, during the first two 
courses at least, chose to be silent—silent 
and flagrantly bored. She had a way of 
keeping her eyes on the chandelier dur- 
ing my most valiant efforts that was 
intensely disconcerting to me; and to my 
questions she would nod abstractedly, 
often when the requisite answer was a 
negative one. I can only suppose that 
her thoughts, as well as her gaze, were 
above the level of the dinner table. 

I told her that Hector was the best 
friend I had in the world; and 
nodded. I asked her if she shared his 
interest in the classics; and she nodded. 
I asked her if she liked oysters; and she 
nodded. In despair, I plunged into a 
discussion of poetry. What sort of 
poetry did she write? To what school 
did she belong? At this she turned her 
head languidly in my direction, smiled a 
little, raised her thin shoulders a little, 
and said: “I call myself a sensitivist. 
There are few of us, but we are growing 
because we are right.” 

“Of course,” I agreed hastily. “I 
don’t think I have heard the word used 
before as descriptive of a school of po- 
etry, but I am old-fashioned, I fear, 
and doubtless you are very modern.” 

She nodded. 

“T know very little of poetry,” I con- 
tinued, “since Walt Whitman.” 

“But,” she said calmly, and with 
sublime assurance, “there was no poetry 
before Walt Whitman. There was only 
jingle and nonsense verse.” 

I am ashamed to say that I lacked the 
courage to call her a fool and a liar; but 


she 
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George, who had been listening with 
his left ear, turned from Annabel and 
said sweetly: “‘Miss Bowen, that is a 
most interesting statement, so inter- 
esting that I could not help listening in 
on the wire. Do you really mean that 
you deny all poets before Walt Whitman? 
Shakespeare, for ins'ance? Or Milton?” 
Before answering she nibbled at a 
stalk of celery—she had refrained from 
tasting either the oysters or the soup. 
“Shakespeare?” she echoed. “Shake- 
speare? A first-rate dramatist of a very 
old school, but not a poet, surely! I 
don’t conside his sonnets or the ridicu- 
lous ‘Venus and Adonis’ or the equally 
ridiculous ‘Rape of Lucrece’ poetry. 
They rhyme—they tinkle—they tella nice 
little story; but compared with poetry 
they are as a photograph of the Thames 


istoa Whistlerpainting of it. I say Whis- 
tler simply in order to employ the name 
of an artist with whom you are probably 
familiar. He was often banal, as in the 
Portrait of his Mother, for example, but 
at his best he was at least on the right 
road.” 

This patronizing admission would, | 
am sure, have elated Whistler enor- 
mously, could he have been present to 
hear it. I hope that in the particular 
corner of heaven set aside for geniuses 
he did hear and, rushing to Saint Peter, 
cast a vote against Mi s Bowen's admis- 
sion to the elect. 

“As for Milton,” she continued, 
warming to the subject, “we can put his 
‘Paradise Lost’ in the same class as 
Shakespeare’s plays—they are narrative 
writing, nothing more.” 





““yoU MAY NOT GRASP IT—YOU DOUBTLESS WILL NOT” 
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There was a silence. Hector appeared 
uneasy, fearful—and with justice—that 
his goddess had gone too far. I could 
not help wondering to what circle of hell 
she condemned his Homer, his 42schylus, 
his Virgil, his beloved Horace. 

“It is difficult,” said he, his kindly 
eyes troubled behind his spectacles—* it 
is difficult for us to grasp the change 
that has come over the spirit of the 
modern poets. It is a change as em- 
phatic as that which we see in the work 
of the modern painters. But we must 
remember—we of the old regime—that 
all great innovators have been mis- 
understood and hissed and stoned. I 


might mention Manet and Wagner, 
to take two names at random. I recol- 


lect that Horace says, ‘Indignor quid- 
quam reprehendi quia nuper’—which, as 
George doubtless knows, means _ that 
we shouldn’t abuse a thing simply be- 
cause it’s modern. In like manner 
Horace might have urged Cynthia not 
to abuse a thing simply because it’s 
old-fashioned.” 

“My dear Hector,” said Cynthia, 
irritably, “I was not abusing old- 
fashioned poetry—I was merely deny- 
ing its existence!” 

Superb insolence, that! The Admiral 
had been a thousand times right—the 
woman was impossible. She treated 
Hector like a dog and he did not resent 
it. Had she beaten him he would have 
kissed the rod. 

Sometimes—in moments only of deep 
pessimism—I am convinced that men 
are less intelligent in their conduct than 
women. Men squander their superior 
intellects on all sorts of abstract things 
which neither relate to nor tend to pro- 
mote their happiness, comfort, or peace 
of mind; what an amount of male brain 
has been spent in efforts to square the 
circle, to discover the fourth dimension, 
or to create perpetual motion—brain 
power that would have been far more 
usefully employed had it been devoted 
to selecting a suitable wife or getting 
rid of an unsuitable one! Socrates was 
a most illustrious example of this—a 
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man of infinite wisdom chained for life 
to a termagant. 
I swore that evening that Hector 


should not become another Socrates. 
Indeed, we all swore it—Annabel. 


George, and I—for before Cynthia left 
us she had convinced Annabel, who 
usually judges even her own sex with 
lenience, that she possessed a hard heart 
and a soft brain. 

It was George, however, who mali- 
ciously asked the poetess if she would 
recite a sample of some of her own 
work in order, as he flatteringly put it, 
that we might learn what true poetry was. 

She did not reply for a space, but sat 
resting the elbow of her own long, thin 
arm on the more comfortably uphol- 
stered chair arm, her chin in her hand, 
her eyes on the carpet. The carpet and 
the chandelier seemed to be the favorite 
targets for her eyes. Hector was heard 
to cough nervously. We others main- 
tained silence. 

Presently she stood up abruptly, tall, 
slim, and sinuous in her black gown, 
strode to the hearth, and tossed away 
her cigarette. Then, her back to the 
mantelpiece, she faced us, breathing 
hard and rapidly, as if laboring under 
great emotion. 

“Yes,” she said, very slowly, and 
again, after a pause, “yes. I will give 
you an impression which I transcribed 
this morning. You may not grasp it— 
you doubtless will not. It is a mood. 
I call it ‘Cameo.’ You will see for your- 
selves that it is clear cut. ‘Cameo,’ ”’ she 
repeated softly, crooning the word as 
if it were a lullaby. And then— 


* Proximate already, 
you slither edaciously more proximate, 
prodigiously, oh, preposterously repellent— 
Sabine woman, I am your sister!” 


Yes, that was Cynthia Bowen’s 
“Cameo,” since published in the volume 
of her poems entitled Dreamlight. Com- 
ment, I believe, is superfluous. 

Annabel, who would be tactful on her 
deathbed, broke the silence that in- 
evitably followed this bit of sensitivist 





IT SEEMED THAT THE POEM 


brilliancy; and even Annabel did not 
speak until she was assured by Cynthia’s 
lighting a fresh cigarette that the poem 
was at anend. After all, how could one 
know? 

“Thank you,” said Annabel. “It 
was good of you to let us hear it; and it 
helps me to realize how sadly in need of 
modern education most of us are. You 
are years ahead of us, Miss Bowen.” 

“Centuries,”’ agreed George solemnly. 
“Alongside of you, Miss Bowen, we 
others are positively antediluvian. But 
I know a chap who could hold his own 
with you for ten rounds—a Russian 
called Tchelegin, Boris Tchelegin. Well, 
Boris is something of a poet. He’s 


HAD BEEN A TERRIFIC SUCCESS 


modern, too—as modern as this morn- 
ing’s newspaper—and a_ handsome, 
striking young fellow with long black 
hair and piercing eyes and the nose of 
an eagle. Could I bring him in some- 
time to see you, Miss Bowen? I'm sure 
you and he would have a great deal in 
common.” 

She shrugged her thin white shoulders 
again. 

“If you wish,” she said. 

“Thank you,” said George. “You 
see, he’s experimenting with a new form 
of poetry—dysphonism—calls himself a 
dysphonist, I believe. Perhaps you've 
heard of them?” 

“The dysphonists?” She hesitated. Ii 
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was apparent that she had not heard of 
them but was loath to admit ignorance 
of what might well be a very important 
group. “Oh yes, the dysphonists.”’ 

“Exactly,” said George. “* You might 
each get something helpful from the 
other. I'll bring him around, then, and 
you can see for yourself.” 

She thanked him graciously enough, 
her interest at least slightly stimulated. 
And shortly afterward she and Hector 
said good night. 

“Who's this Russian of yours?” I 
asked George when they were safely away. 

George surveyed the shining pump on 
his right foot in silence. There was a 
dreamy, Maeterlinckian smile on _ his 
lips—the smile of one who perceives 
things that are invisible to others. 

“Well?” I inquired sharply. 

“What?” asked George, rousing him- 
self at last from his pleasant reverie. 
“Who's what?” 

“Who's this Russian of yours?” 

“Oh,” said George, “I don’t know 
who he is yet; but when I find him he 
will be very beautiful.” 


I have always wondered at, and 
doubtless remarked upon, the wideness 
and variety of my nephew’s acquaint- 
He was on terms of the greatest 
and most cheerfully informal intimacy 
with prize fighters and professors; boot- 
leggers and bishops called him affec- 
tionately by his first name; he was 
friendly alike with bookmakers and with 
makers of books; chorus girls treated 
him as an equal; debutantes loved him; 
and I have actually seen him pat an 
American duchess on the back and urge 
her to cheer up. She, I might add, did 
not in the least resent the familiarity, 
for it no doubt recalled the days of her 
youth in jovial Missouri. 

I was not unduly surprised, then, that 
George was able to produce a young 
Russian in a very short space of time. 
He brought the fellow in to be inspected 
by Annabel and myself exactly three 
days after the dinner to Cynthia Bowen. 

“He fills all the specifications,” George 


ance, 


had explained to us, “except that he is 
not a poet. He’s lovely to look at and 
he’s even reasonably clean; and he 
speaks English better than I do, but with 
just enough accent to make him exotic.” 

* But,” I objected, “you say he’s not 
a poet.” 

“No, he’s a tailor. What’s the differ- 
ence nowadays? Besides, I've made up 
my mind to write his poems for him. 
I'll produce something that will make 
even Cynthia Bowen sit up on her hind 
legs and howl. Remember, his name’s 
Tchelegin, but you can call him Boris.” 

Boris, as George had indicated, was 
an extremely handsome young man. 
He looked as I have always imagined 
Hamlet should look—dark, brooding, 
a smoldering fire, an uneasy voleano— 
black, shot with flame. His manner was 
nervous and abrupt; but not awkward; 
he was not frightened of Annabel or of 
me or, probably, of anyone; he did not 
cringe or fawn before us as greater tailors 
then he have been known to do. He 
interested me at once. 

“Your nephew, George,” he said, in 
precise English, when he had been intro- 
duced, “has brought me here to play a 
part. He is a little mad, sir, your 
nephew, George. You may have per- 
haps observed it.” 

“Very often,” I answered. “It is 
partly our fault, I’m afraid, because we 
do nothing to stop him. We don’t lock 
him up.” 

“Ah, that would be a pity. It is 
good for the world that mad people 
should be at large. It is refreshing. 
They are the yeast in the dough of 
sodden Anglo-Saxon civilization: My 
only regret is that George’s madness is 
boyish. A mad man is most desirable; 
a mad boy not so desirable. I have con- 
sented, at your nephew’s request, to 
play the role of a poet. That is amusing, 
but it leads to nothing. It does not 


advance the world. It is merely a piece 
of clowning. Had he asked me to play 
the part of a regicide, for example, some- 
thing would have been gained; and it is a 
part, sir, which Iam better fitted toplay.” 





“NOTHING WILL HELP MATTERS. 


“But there are so few kings left,” 
murmured Annabel. 

“There are kings of finance, madame,” 
said Boris, with a slight bow. “‘How- 
ever, I shall insist no further. I am 
employed to be a poet and I consent. I 
await instructions.” 

He turned to George, who had been 
regarding him with the amused approval 
with which a father, in the presence of 
company, at least, regards the antics of 
his infant son. 

“Sit down,” said George. “You are 
going to enjoy yourself, Boris. You are 
being offered the opportunity of a life- 
time. Wealth, fame, and love are being 
tossed into your lap in return for a very 
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1 AM IN A TERRIBLE PREDICAMENT 


slight effort on your part. You are to 
woo, with all the ardor of your Slav 
temperament, a woman—and what a 
woman! Young, beautiful, intelligent, 
not without money. She is the modern- 
est of the modern. She is as modern in 
her art of poetry as you are in your 
science of sociology. You’re a com- 
munist, you say. Well, my boy, she’s 
nothing less than a sensitivist! Between 
you you're at least twenty jumps ahead 
of the rest of the world.” 

*But,”’ objected Boris, “you tell me 
that I am to be a poet, too, and I am no 
poet. I do not know even the jargon.” 

“Ah-ha,” said George, “you don’t 
have to. That’s just the point. You 
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belong to an even more advanced group 
of poets than she does. You are a 
dysphonist. Well, since nobody in the 
world but you is a dysphonist, it follows 
that whatever jargon you speak is 
orthodox dysphonist jargon. Your 
creed, your rules, your technic are the 
creed, rules, and technic of the dysphon- 
ists. All else is heresy. Do you see?” 

“Vaguely—as through a_ blurred 
glass,” said Boris. 

“Good!” said George. “That’s the 
way all true dysphonists see.” 

“And my verses—my poetry. Will 
she not desire to hear my poetry?” 

“Most emphatically yes; and, fore- 
seeing. that, I have brought with me 
your first poem—no, not your first, but, 
we'll say, the first one that you didn’t 
toss into the flames. I sat up until 
midnight composing it, and it’s good— 
it’s good. It’s something, my boy, that 
you need never be ashamed of.” 

“Will it be published?” asked Boris, 
weakly. “Will it appear in print?” 

George threw up his hands in horror. 

“Published!” he exclaimed. “Print! 





Don’t you know that dysphonists are 
above having their work appear in 
print?) Dysphonism, my dear Boris, 
exists not for the rabble but for the un- 
derstanding few. Your work, like that 
of Homer, will become known through 
being handed down verbally from gen- 
eration to generation.” 

“George, you are magnificent,” put 
in Annabel. 

“T am all of that,” George agreed, 
modestly. “*When you hear my poem— 
or, rather, Boris’s poem—you will realize 
how truly magnificent I am.” 

“T request, then,” said Boris, caress- 
ing his long black hair with a nervous 
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hand—‘“I request that you read it to me 
without furtherdelay. What isit called?” 

“It is called, ‘The Death of P. T. 
Barnum.’ ” 

There was a short silence. 

“And who,” asked Boris, “was P. T. 
Barnum?” 

George stared at him in astonishment 
that changed to dismay and then to 
perplexity. 

“That’s true,” he admitted. “You're 
one of the few people in the country 
that wouldn’t know who P. T. Barnum 
was. But it makes no difference—in 
fact, it makes your poem all the more 
marvelous. It’s as if you’d written a 
treatise on calculus without knowing 
the multiplication table. Yes, on the 
whole, it simply confirms your genius. 
However, I may as well tell you that 
Barnum owned a circus. Now we're 
off. ‘The Death of P. T. Barnum.’” 

George has since loaned me a copy of 
this amazing work, so I am able to give 
it to you as he wrote it: 


Elephants, elephants, elephants, 

Pale-lidded eyes tear spangled, 

Cacophonically sounding the last trump 

In the aggrievéd sawdust. 

Elephants, elephants—nay, but seals, 

Lift up your voices and flap your flippers in 
woe, 

Flip ye your flappers in woe, for henceforth 

Fish shall taste to you like ashes in your 
mouths. 


In and out among the startled clouds 

I see weeping women swinging by their toes 
From flying trapezes. 

The Great Bear and the Little Bear 

Have put sackcloth on their heads 

And twined myrtle in their star-strewn hair. 
Their sun is set. 


Jugglers, knife throwers, woodchoppers, 
Ponies, dogs, zebras, 

Fat women and tattooed men, 

Giants, dwarfs, and human skeletons, 
Clowns and charioteers, 

And the big brass band 

All wailing at once— 

But P. T. Barnum hears them not. 


O Death, where is thy sting? 


“There” said George, “I am so proud 
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of that, Boris, that in giving it to you I 
feel like a mother abandoning her child.” 

But Boris sat in sullen silence, his head 
in his hands, his long fingers still busy 
combing his hair. 

“Must I read that—that garbage to a 
woman and say that I am the author of 
it?”’ he demanded at length. 

“Yes, indeed,” my nephew assured 
him cheerily, “and you must be proud 
of it, too—you must glory in it.” 

Boris groaned. “We poor men,” he 
said, “will do anything for a price.” 


George’s scheme was now, of course, 
apparent. He purposed to eliminate 
Hector’s chances as a contender for 
Cynthia’s thin hand by entering in the 
race an added starter in the person of 
Boris. Boris, the young and beautiful! 
Boris, the effulgent poet! Boris, the 
dysphonist! Boris, if she but knew it, 
the Bolshevist tailor! 

I confess that I pitied Boris almost as 
much as I did Hector; and there are 
times when I am persuaded that my 
nephew has no heart beneath the lapel 
of his coat. 

But George, delighting in his labors, 
remorseless, conscienceless, led he lamb 
bleating to the sacrifice. He coached 
Boris for twenty-four hours, and then 
took him to call on Cynthia Bowen. It 
must have been a rare comedy, that call. 
I was, of course, not present myself but 
I have George’s report of it. 

“Tt went well from the start,” George 
informed me. “She took to him like a 
duck. Those flaming black eyes of his, 
you know, burning away in his white 
face—well, they seemed to impale her 
the way a pin does a butterfly. When 
she commenced fluttering her eyelids I 
knew that the job was as good as done.” 

“And the poem,” I asked. “How 
was the poem received?” 

It seemed that the poem had been a 
terrific success. During the recital of it, 
my nephew said, Cynthia lay flat on 
her back, her lean length stretched on a 
divan, listening motionless with closed 
eyes. Occasionally she drew a deep, 
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shivering breath as of one in pain or in 
ecstasy. George was confident that in 
her case it was ecstasy. 

“At one stride, Mr. Tchelegin,”’ she 
said, “you have leaped to the van of the 
army of modern poets. You have 
grasped the torch that was about to fall 
from weaker hands. You must be 
vastly proud.” 

Boris shook his head. “No,” he dis- 
claimed, “I am not at all satisfied with 
it. It is full of defects. In the second 
verse, for instance, I have allowed a 
rhyme to steal in—I have rhymed, you 
may remember, ‘Bear’ and ‘hair.’ It 
was done unconsciously, but neverthe- 
less it is unpardonable. I fear it will 
please the critics.” 

At that, according to George, Cynthia 
began a philippic against critics—igno- 
rant brutes, all of them, who condemned 
because they did not understand. 
“Stranglers of progress,” she called 
them and “eclipsers of light.” Boris, 
playing his part like a great actor, 
agreed violently with everything she 
said. 

At length, tiring of the impersonal, 
she reverted to the personal and be- 
sought Boris to instruct her in the prin- 
ciples of dysp!onism. At that point 
George thought it wise to withdraw and 
leave, as he put it, “the two young 
things together.” 

“Hector,” he added, “is saved. We 
have snatched him from the clutches of 
the siren. We have diverted the atten- 
tion of Circe. We've brought home the 
potential bacon.” 

It soon became apparent that my 
nephew, with his usual uncanny per- 
ception, was right. Poor Hector, accus- 
tomed to passing many quiet evenings 
alone in the company of his goddess, 
found that, of a sudden, she had other 
engagements. He did not complain 
aloud, but one couldn’t help seeing that 
he was pathetically unhappy. I ven- 
tured to question him discreetly, think- 
ing that possibly a confession of his 
heartache might assuage the ache; but 
I could get little from him. He smiled 





forlornly, shook his head, and said: “T 
am getting old, Foster—that is all that 
ails me. ‘Ineurvat genu senectus.’”’ 

I laid my arm affectionately across 
his shoulders. 

“Hector,” I said, “it may be poor 
consolation to you now, but I often 
think that we are happier because of the 
things we have failed to get in life than 
because of those we have obtained. We 
can allow our imaginations to play 
about that which might have been, we 
can gild it and halo it in our hearts, we 
can set it up in a shrine and bow down 
to it and worship it, rejoicing in the 
belief that it was and is the true god. 
But that which is, that which we have 
acquired and seized—ah, well, Hector, 
colors fade and gilt tarnishes and one 
day we look carefully—too carefully, 
perhaps—and we shudder to see clay 
beneath the gold.” 

Hector nodded sadly. ‘“‘‘This,’” he 
quoted, “‘is the end of every man’s 
desire.’” 


As the weeks went on, Hector’s pros- 
pects daily growing more hopeless, 
Boris seemed to prosecute his wooing 
with heightened zest, and we became a 
little worried about it, George and I, for 
it had been no part of our idea seriously 
to entangle the temperamental tailor in 
the affair. 

“I’m afraid he’s getting devilish sin- 
cere,” observed George. ‘“‘He’s as keen 
about Cynthia now as a ferret about a 
rabbit. It’s all very well, and according 
to Hoyle, that she should be in love with 
him, but I must admit that I hadn’t 
bargained for his falling in love with her. 
Now that Hector’s safely ditched, what 
do you say to calling Boris off?” 

“I doubt if it would do any good,” I 
answered. “He'd go it alone, if he’s as 
hard hit as you say he is.” 

“There must be something about 
that woman,” mused George, “that I’ve 
completely missed. How does she get the 
men the way she does, I wonder?” 

“Flatters them?” I suggested. “Rubs 
them the right way? Pretends to under- 
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stand them? You ought to know. How 
does a woman get you?” 

“None has,” said George, and 
knocked violently on the wooden arm 
of his chair. 

I know not—and never shall know— 
what sorcery Cynthia Bowen employed; 
but whatever it was it was efficacious. 
The few hours that I passed in the com- 
pany of Boris were hours passed with 
an almost fanatical young lover. He 
lacked self-control to the point, I 
thought, of being dangerous. Perhaps 
it was the violent Slav blood within 
him; perhaps it was the reaction against 
the years of repression suffered so 
stolidly by his Russian forefathers. At 
any rate, when he was in my living room 
and the subject—as it usually was—was 
Cynthia, I feared for my porcelains and 
my furniture almost as much as I feared 
for his sanity. 

There could be, of course, but one 
ending to this delirium. Sooner or later 
he would propose marriage. Repeatedly 
he informed us that he was but biding 
his time, waiting until he should be cer- 
tain that Cynthia loved him for himself 
alone—loved Boris Tchelegin, that is, 
whether he was tailor or dysphonist. 
Yes, he would confess to the deception 
that he had practiced; he believed that 
already she had suspected it; he believed 
so the more readily because of late they 
scarcely ever discussed poetry. No, 
indeed, they discussed themselves. 

It was not long before George came 
bursting in on me, breathless, a little 
excited, the normally placid pool of his 
manner a little ruffled. 

“Well,” he said, “he’s doing it!” 

“Is he?” said I. 

George consulted his watch. ‘“He’s 
been at it over half an hour already. I 
told him when the result was known to 
come up here and report. I feel a sort 
of responsibility, you see. Silly, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps,” I answered. “Personally, 
I’m not really sorry for either of them; 
but if I were a birth controller I'd forbid 
their marriage. The asylums are full 
enough as it is.” 


“Yes,” agreed George, “they cer- 
tainly are rather nuts.” 

This conclusion having been reached 
without great effort, conversation lagged. 
George, obviously nervous, kept pulling 
out his watch, comparing it with the 
mantelpiece clock, and replacing it in 
his waistcoat pocket. 

“How long,” he inquired, “ought it 
to take to propose and receive an 
answer?” 

“Sometimes years,” I said grimly. 
“Didn’t you ever go shopping with a 
woman? Well, it’s apt to be similar. A 
hatpin or a husband—a woman wants 
the best bargain in both cases, and she’s 
not going to decide which hatpin or 
which husband she’ll take until she’s 
pretty reasonably sure she’s found the 
best one she can get at the price. Women 
are comical creatures, George, and if 
men could only learn not to take them 
too seriously, there would be more 
laughter in the world.” 

“Gosh!” said my nephew, “have you 
been fighting with Annabel? What time 
isi ?” 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck 
and when it ceased there came a long ring 
at the doorbell. 

“There,” said George, getting quickly 
to his feet, “that’s Boris!” 

It was Boris—a wild-eyed, disheveled 
Boris, beating the air with his clenched 
fists and incoherently voluble. It re- 
quired time and tact to calm him, and 
throughout the process he threatened 
at brief intervals to kill himself. There 
were several moments, I confess, when I 
was entirely willing he should do so. 

As soon as he began to assume an air 
of something akin to sanity, George 
urged him to unbosom himself. 

“Come on, Boris, old fellow, tell us 
what’s the trouble. Didn’t things pass 
off well? Did you find yourself up 
against a heart of ice, or what? Come, 
come, now, stop pacirg the floor and 
tearing your hair. That won’t help 
matters any, you know.” 

“Nothing will help matters,” groaned 
Boris. “I am in a terrible predicament. 
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I am a man of honor, and I am in a 
terrible predicament.” 

“Well,” observed George sagely, “it’s 
generally men of honor that get into ter- 
rible predicaments. You can’t expect 
life to be all smooth sailing for a man of 
honor, can you?” 

“T am a communist,” 
Boris, ignoring my nephew. “I am a 
Bolshevist, if you will. I stand for cer- 
tain things—in theory. I favor certain 
radical innovations—in the abstract. I 
believe myself to be abreast of modern 
thought—as long as it remains thought. 

ut I tell you, my friends, that, as far as 
my personal conduct is concerned, I am 
a man of honor.” 

“Granted freely,” said George. “And 
what then?” 

Boris took a long deep breath, eyed 
us appraisingly as if to discover if we 
could be tru-ted, decided apparently that 
we could, shrugged his shoulders, threw 
up his arms in a gesture of hopeless- 
ness, and said, with some appearance 
of calmness, “I will begin at the 
beginning.” 

“Quite right,” said George. 

‘| will begin at the beginning. As you 
know, I have loved Cynthia for many 
weeks. She has possessed my soul like 
a dxemon—like a benevolent demon. 
I desired to make her my wife. Un- 
mated with her, my existence seemed 
useless—I was good for nothing. With 
her I should be capable of great and 
glorious things. I could become a leader 
of men instead of a humble follower. I 
could become another Trotzky.” 

“There are higher ambitions,’ 
mured George. 

“And so, believing that I, myself, 
was not unpleasing in her sight, I de- 
termined to-day to offer myself to her. 
I did so. I laid my heart at her feet—at 
her beautiful feet. I told her that my 
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love for her consumed me as with a 
flame; that it had burned me white and 
clean; that I, even as a little child, was 
beginning life anew. I told her who I 
was and what I was, and she did not 
shudder or turn away. A tailor, I said, 
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an impoverished tailor who had never 
before known the uplifting influence of 
a pure, delicate woman. She knew me 
to be a Bolshevist—she knew I had 
formerly entertained advanced ideas— 
too advanced, I said. But I explained 
that with my love for her there had 
come the conviction that the institu- 
tion of marriage was essential to the 
existence of civilization. I desired, you 
see, that she should be assured that | 
entertained no Bolshevist ideas on that 
subject. I dwelt on it at some length. 
I emphasized both the practical and 
the esthetic side of it. I made mar- 
riage the keystone of the arch of my 
philosophy.” 

“Well,” said George, “that would 
sound sweet to most women. What did 
she say?” 

“What did she say?” cried Boris, and 
once more his arms went up toward 
heaven. “What did she say? She sat 
there before me, gazing at me with her 
dim, passionate eyes, and she told me 
that she loved me, but that she would not 
marry me. I asked her if it was because 
I was nothing but a humble tailor. No, 
she said, it was not that. She didn’t care 
who I was or what. But she could not 
marry me, and she would never marry 
anyone, because she did not believe in 
marriage. She refused to be chained— 
that was how she put it—she refused to 
be chained! Merciful heavens! My 
friends, she believed in free love!” 

With this pitiful cry, he sat down 
abruptly, as if exhausted mentally and 
physically. He passed a vague hand 
across his brow. 

“You see my predicament?” he said, 


wearily. And he added: “I am a man 
of honor.” 
“Yes,” remarked George, after a 


brief pause, “that makes it difficult, of 
course.” 

We sat in silence, and during the 
silence Annabel entered, glowing and 
flushed from the cool of the street. 

““What’s the trouble?” she asked as 
she switched on the light. “Anything I 
shouldn’t hear?” 


MY 


We explained, each of us taking up the 
tale in’ turn, and Boris concluded it 
by remarking again, “She doesn’t 
believe in marriage, and Iam a man 
of honor.” 

“She doesn’t believe in marriage?” 
repeated Annabel. ‘Why, then, if she 
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safe from the start. George simply has 
been wasting his time.”’ 

“Tamamanof honor,” reiterated Boris. 
“And so,” said Annabel calmly 
“and so, I am sure, is Hector. George, 

I say, has been wasting his time.” 
My nephew groaned, for she was so 


doesn’t believe in marriage, Hector was obviously right. 


MY GIFTS 
BY HELEN FRAZEE-BOWER 


ONG years I wrought upon my little gifts; 
Then came and knocked at your half-open door— 
Timid and tremulous. You smiled at me 
And bade me enter—I could ask no more. 


Kneeling beside you, I unwrapped my gifts— 
Unfolding each that you might look and see: 

Sweet Innocence, and Faith, and Hope, and Trust, 
And Loyalty to Truth, and Modesty. 


And over all, and compassing the rest, 

A Love as high and holy as the stars: 
Builded of Youth’s divinest dreams, 

The Great One Dream—all these were yours. 


You took each gift up in your smooth white hands, 
And fingered it a moment—as a child 

Might play with some new toy—then, growing tired, 
You tossed each in the corner there—and smiled. 


Oh! you were kind—you called me goodly names, 
You looked into my eyes and bade me stay; 
But I, who builded all upon my dreams, 
Must take my little gifts and go away. 


I shall not seek another altar shrine 
On which to lay the gifts I made for you: 

I could not give them now to some one else— 
My childish dreams that never will come true. 


But there’s a quiet place out in the woods, 

Where all night long the sad winds come and play; 
There I shall go and dig a little grave 

Beneath the trees—and lay my gifts away. 





The kindly leaves will whisper over me, 

The lonely stars will watch me from above; 
And I shall come away again, content 

To pity you—O you, who cannot love. 


are 
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MEMORIES AND MY MOTHER 


BY HARRISON RHODES 


PART II 


I SHOULD like to return this once to 
the native elegance of American 
women and the inelegance of American 
men. My father represented another 
school of national thought, that of the 
instinctive distrust of “style.” In my 
maternal grandfather as well I saw the 
flowering of this deeply American tend- 
ency. One of my grandfather’s favorite 
stories—it seemed to him brilliantly 
satirical—was about a man who in a 
fatal moment allowed his wife to buy a 
new Brussels carpet for the parlor, with 
the result that gradually everything in 
the house had to be replaced in a style 
that “went with” the fashionable Brus- 
sels, until in the end the wretched pro- 
tagonist of the ominous yarn had dissi- 
pated his fortune and ruined his life. 
The anecdote, though it was always ex- 
cessively agreeable to induce grand- 
father to tell it, had never exerted much 
influence over the ladies of his family. 
You may be sure that at the earliest 
opportunity my grandmother had se- 
cured a floor covering purporting to 
come from Belgium’s capital. American 
women were long ago on the march. 
Even in the little villages of northern 
Ohio they meant to move with the times. 

Why do American — indeed, any 
women—dress well? The question is old 
and there is no pretension here to having 
found a new answer to it. I would not 
say that my mother dressed for either 
men or women, but merely because it 
was the nice thing to do, just a natural 
and pleasant instinct. Of course she was 
not like a woman of whom I knew later, 
who was content to dress superbly in a 
hotel sitting room, have her dinner in 
this magnificent solitude, and conclude a 





delightful evening by planning in what 
gown she would dine alone the following 
night. Mother would have preferred 
that her children at least should see her 
if she were well dressed. But, broadly 
speaking, she had no other social end in 
view. 

To dress well and to live becomingly— 
this does not mean _ ostentatiously— 
seemed to my mother in those days part 
of woman’s duty; she never questioned 
it. In these matters no qualms troubled 
her—did they trouble anyone then?— 
as to other women fated to dress less 
well and live less becomingly. We hear 
a great deal of talk of such qualms in 
these days, but do social and radical 
ideals seem to abate at all our twentieth- 
century ladies’ love of dress? However, 
I may as well admit that my mother had 
little social consciousness, as we under- 
stand the phrase in these days of the 
reconstruction of the world. And she 
was typical of the greater part of the 
good women of her day—a day that 
already to us seems centuries ago. It is 
because so many of our mothers were 
like this that I venture to speak of 
mine. 

She was incapable, I take it, of think- 
ing other than kindly of any class in the 
community in the sense that she wished 
them to have no suffering and to enjoy 
a suitable degree of comfort. She was, 
when I was a small child, I can remem- 
ber, as active as her health permitted in 
the local Dorcas Society. Dorcas Soci- 
ety, indeed! Does that not date the 
ladies enlisted in it? Does it not almost 


bring back the eighteenth century with 
ladies-bountiful themselves carrying bas- 
kets of calf’s-foot jelly or arrowroot to 








old Goody Two-Shoes in her humble 
cottage? My mother never consciously 
put forth much of a plan for the better- 
ment of the world, beyond kindness to 
the deserving poor who came near your 
gate. 

She represented, as do now all the 
women of that time, a point of view 
which to modern people seems to savor 
of a dark age. And yet miracles do not 
exactly happen overnight in a nation’s 
consciousness. I would urge that some- 
thing in the social attitude of that day 
is not so remote from the most character- 
istically American thought of our day. 
For example, my mother strongly dis- 
approved of all slums; she detested even 
passing through them. But, oddly 
enough, as we of the younger generation 
thought even then, she did not waste 
time censuring landlords and municipal 
authorities; she merely blamed the poor 
for living in such horrid places. And if 
we chaffed her about Marie Antoinette 
and cake for the starving in Paris, she 
replied, with some show of justice, that 
the poor ought to go to live in the sub- 
urbs, where there were cottages and gar- 
dens, and that they should be educated 
to do that. Perhaps you couldn’t de- 
stroy slums, she thought, but you could 
destroy the willingness to live in them. 
Isn’t this sound, characteristically Amer- 
ican, and really very modern doctrine? 

She had that very American belief in 
the advantages of raising the standard of 
living, and when she came to live a good 
deal in the South she extended this doc- 
trine—as is not always done—to the 
colored race. She believed that if the 
negro lived better he would have to work 
harder—and to her both seemed desir- 
able. She was pleased when her children 
became interested in a school for black 
girls in our village, and she sent her 
prettiest slippers, when they grew ever 
so little rusty, to one of the colored 
teachers, an elderly woman herself, who 
had a very appealing elegance and quiet, 
ladylike distinction. If we had sug- 
gested to our mother that her lovely 
slipper buckles might stir unduly luxuri- 
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ous ambitions in some young black girl's 
breast, she would have answered that if 
the girl really wanted such th ngs she 
would, when she left school, work harder 
to get them. And in this point of view 
I have noted with amusement and pleas- 
ure that she was lately joined by Miss 
Pankhurst in England when the spend- 
thrift tastes of the London working- 
woman were under discussion. 

It never irked my mother that some 
of the modern social doctrines eluded 
her. As I grew older and observed the 
modern tendencies in myself with pride, 
I wondered a little that, since my mother 
kept abreast of the times in so many 
ways and almost seemed to grow 
younger as she grew older, she did not 
see, with me, that alleged wider horizon. 
Now that she is gone, I am inclined to be 
wholly grateful to the lack of social con- 
sciousness which permitted the women 
of her generation so to concentrate them- 
selves upon their homes and their chil- 
dren. I do not urge it upon the mothers 
of to-day. I only feel that it is well to 
find what we can that is lovely and 
touching in each period of the world’s 
development, and that if it were a fault 
of my mother’s which left her the leisure 
to be more intimately my friend I will 
not now complain. 

She would, however, in a way, have 
been the first to recognize that the re- 
strictions put in her girlhood on women’s 
activities had resulted in serious losses 
to the world—notably in her own case. 
She could have been—and she knew it— 
an excellent boss carpenter or mason or 
builder or contractor. Not that she did 
anything with her own hands—and is 
this not of the very essence of Amer- 
icanism?—but that she knew how things 
should be done. I remember once dis- 
covering her directing a bricklayer. 

“Why, mother,” I said, “I didn’t 
know you knew how to lay brick!” 

“T don’t,” she answered, with an 
agreeable crispness which increased in 
her with years. “But I observe and I 
have used my mind.” 

She had a passion for alterations and 
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remodeling; it gave her more pleasure to 
fix over a house than it would have given 
her to build a new one. She was always 
wanting to cut a window or “throw out” 
a bay or find space for a new bathroom, 
and our tiny house in Florida was always 
in metamorphosis. 

Directing labor seemed to her an 
admirable occupation for women. I re- 
member how proud she was of my sister 
once when a black boy who had been 
beating carpets and so forth said: 

““Mis’ Rhodes, if Miss Margaret had 
enough of us colored boys she could jes’ 
clean up the whole world.” 

I am putting off as long as I can the 
confession that in all mechanical arts I 
was, as my father had been before me, 
a bitter disappointment to my mother. 
How intolerably must competent women 
like her suffer from men who are not 
“handy” about the house! It has 
always been the prerogative of the male, 
the proud insignia of his sex, that he 
could drive a nail straight. Indeed, per- 
haps it will always be. And here we had 
failed her. Sometimes it must have 
seemed to her my worst fault. It was 
not my worst fault—she must have 
known that—but it was a fault that 
almost until my coming of age she could 
not be silent about. 

My worst fault really was, at least in 
the childish period to which I seem in- 
stinctively to be reverting again, “being 
a good boy.” It is the most unpleasant 
confession I have to make; it is perhaps 
the most degrading anyone can have to 
make. I say this not only because it is 
the truth, but because, I admit, I hope 
thereby to rouse interest in this rambling 
writing which will otherwise be to the 
end so lacking in sensational disclosures. 
I feel that I am not wholly lacking in a 
certain startling courage in admitting 
how good a little boy I was. My mother 
cannot have deceived or flattered her- 
self, she must have known I was, yet she 
bore with me with the utmost patience. 

The Autobiography of a Good Boy, if 
it could be written with brutal honesty, 
might stir readers, though they would 


think it too depressing and morbid, as 
it needs would be. I have no intention of 
setting down in completeness such a nar- 
rative here. But I would like to protest 
in behalf of all unfortunate good little 
boys that no one need think that good 
boys enjoy being good! They almost 
always feel what bad style it is, how 
offensive to any true worldliness or cul- 
tivated taste. They despise good chil- 
dren when they read of them in edifying 
books, and they think nothing of them 
when they encounter them in real life. 
But if a child is naturally honest, for 
example, or not quarrelsome, no one but 
those who have been good children can 
know how tragically hard it is for him 
to be bad. In vain the child tells himself 
how cowardly it is to be good—even at 
my present distance from childhood I 
have something of this feeling. The 
conscientious good child goads himself 
on to badness, not knowing, poor wretch, 
that badness is a gift from God which 
no struggles on his part can bring 
within his reach. 

The parent of a good child is most 
unhappily situated. A mother espe- 
cially can scarcely venture on urging a 
child to be bad, even though she secretly 
knows it ought to be. This will explain, 
I suppose, why my mother never very 
strongly urged me to be good and never 
very bitterly reproached me when I had 
attained a mild, tame half badness. I 
remember how I once desperately en- 
gaged with several other boys in my 
first theft (I might perhaps pretend that 
this was the beginning of a splendid 
series, but I may as well admit that so 
far as I know I have only stolen twice). 
We nabbed two pigeons belonging to 
some boys with whom we were in feud, 
inhabiting a contiguous but inferior 
street. So far so good; indeed, some 
details of the raid were to the credit of 
my inventive talent. But almost at 
once vengeance overtook me. The mis- 
erable birds we incarcerated in the loft 
of a disused barn at the back of our back 
yard. This accomplished, the whole 
affair ceased to interest anyone but me. 
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I, their jailer, had to feed the dreadful 
greedy things, since my too tender heart 
would not let them suffer. Of course I 
was soon longing to release them, but, 
alas! all too cleverly, we had clipped 
their wings and made flight impossible. 
I had to purloin food from the house and 
buy grain with my pocket money; none 
of the other boys, who knew and de- 
spised me as good, would contribute a 
penny. I had constantly to invent pre- 
texts for slinking to the barn. And, 
worst of all, the pigeons seemed to be 
growing tame and fond of me. This was 
more than could be borne, and at the 
end of perhaps a fortnight I sobbed out 
the whole absurd story to my mother. 

What she really thought I suppose it 
was out of the question that I should 
know; to the end of her life my goodness 
—fortunately a little mitigated with the 
years—was still a subject upon which, in 
the interests of our friendship, we both 
preserved a decent reticence. I remem- 
ber I asked wildly what, oh, what should 
I do, expecting, perhaps, reproof for my 
badness. But I know she only smiled a 
little and said that she should think that 
I would merely put the pigeons back in 
the place they came from and say no 
more about it. She even helped me 
make a plan whereby I, unaided by my 
former accomplices, could convey the 
birds in secrecy, and so, incognito, make 
restitution. 

It was years before I had courage to 
steal again. This time it was from the 
house at the seashore which we took 
furnished. There I purloined, with the 
knowledge and, I suppose, the acquies- 
cence of my mother, a corkscrew, pre- 
sumably from gay Paris, the handle of 
which was made by a lovely pair of 
female legs striped crosswise as if they 
wore a maillot of bright green and black. 
I trust it was with satisfaction that my 
mother observed my now greater aplomb 
and ease in badness. But even now I 
have occasional twinges of conscience, 
and if the lady from whom we took the 
house, whose legs they are, will write to 
me, I will send them back. 

Vou. CXLV.—No. 865.—14 


I promised earlier that this should be 
a paper somewhat about gardens. But it 
can only be about one very small and 
unpretending garden; there is enough to 
say about that tiny patch to fill all the 
space I can venture upon taking. I do 
not envy people with large gardens; 
their riches of ground and their indi- 
vidual rose bushes can never mean so 
much to them as they do to a more 
modest Candide. It is almost incredible 
that there should be so much lore con- 
cerning just a village back yard. 

There is a sort of summerhouse at 
one side, overhung by a myrtle tree. 
thatched with palmetto leaves, and 
overrun with honeysuckle. The myr- 
tle is a lovely tree with drooping, wan- 
dering branches, but it is not, on the 
whole, as romantic as its name. Its 
real usefulness is that a spray of it in 
leaf, piaced in a room, will drive away 
fleas. So they say. My mother once 
thought that the ownership of such a 
tree made it possible for her to permit a 
Boston terrier named Doctor to sleep in 
her bedroom. But she decided ulti- 
mately that the myrtle was loveliest 
growing in the garden and protecting the 
summerhouse—if it could, indeed, so 
protect—from a too abundant insect life. 

The summerhouse is really called the 
bosquet, because at a small fishing village 
near Trouville they used to call small 
green inclosures in the garden that. We 
wanted to call it after the chief pride of 
the Hétel des Parisiens, Le Parasol de 
Robinson—(Crusoe is understood). But 
we couldn’t in decency do this, because 
our bosquet was not really a parasol, 
which is inclosed on all sides by green 
coming down to the very ground, and 
entered by a small opening on one side, 
while our bosquet was accessible on two 
whole sides. 

In a small-enough garden small events 
become great; I am sure there is some 
great secret of happiness hidden here. 
Bridging the ditch, or covering an already 
existent bridge witha pergola upon which 
a Cloth-of-gold rose grew, used to attain 
the importance to my mother which the 
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building of his pyramid may perhaps 
have had to Cheops. This, at any rate, 
is the way to enjoy bridging ditches! 

The birds drop a good deal of seed 
into a Florida garden, besides which are 
the “‘self-sown” plants that the gar- 
dener, who invests the vegetable king- 
dom with personality, calls “volun- 
teers.” I remember how, only a little 
while back, it seems, a slender sapling, 
bird sown, I imagine, pushed its way up 
by a favorite little bridge where we had 
filled the ditch with wild iris. This 
stranger was a pleasant-enough little fel- 
low, but he was distinctly an intruder 
and my first impulse was of extermina- 
tion. But my mother, the essence of 
whose everyday wisdom was the avoid- 
ance of quick decisions, decided, after a 
night which brought counsel, on sparing 
him. Hers was a broader garden vision; 
she saw in the future a big tree giving 
just the green shade that this part by 
the woodshed lacked. Now when she 
has gone what she saw has come true. I 
sat yesterday by the sapling, now grown 
to the pride of its full strength. The 
spring had waked it and the tender green 
of its young leaves and feathery tracery 
of its fringelike blossoms were lovely 
against the cloudless southern blue. And 
there, in some sense that I cannot quite 
make clear, there in that vigorous life of 
the young tree was, for me, my mother. 
Is not this perhaps immortality, to have 
caused something to happen which lives 
on after you? A slender, intruding sap- 
ling that you have saved? A cool shade 
under which those, perhaps, who know 
nothing of you may rest and be for a 
passing moment happier? In this sense 
the small garden is, for her children, for- 
ever haunted. There is no planting of 
rose bushes, no simple tracing of a bor- 
der’s edge by violets, no tangle of red 
rose and trumpet vine which climbs up 
to what was her window, but tells me, 
who now must potter about her garden 
alone, that I am not alone. 

My sister believes a little something 
in the communications that sometimes 
seem to come, through those attuned to 


catch them, from the newer existence. 
And, oddly enough, the thing that would 
come nearest to convincing me is the 
apparent triviality of the messages my 
mother is said to send, one especially, for 
example, urging my sister, who has 
always nourished a kind of prejudice 
against this flower, “to plant petunias.” 
They gave color, my mother used to say, 
and, placed in a discreet distance, they 
made a garden gay. 

The gardener—have I already said 
so?—believes in very truth that she 
walks there, and that sometimes early in 
the morning when the dew is on the 
lawn—we have lawns indeed, rare in 
Florida!—he can sometimes catch her 
voice giving him the simple orders of the 
day, that he shall trim a rose bush, or 
transplant spinach, or pull up an intrud- 
ing pepper plant. It is just the humble 
routine things he hears that make me 
half believe in them. I know that if she 
lives she wants to know every detail of 
her children’s lives and that she will 
want us to know that she thinks I had 
better plant petunias, and that my sis- 
ter’s new skirt, which the gardener’s wife 
is constructing, would be prettier with 
two flounces instead of one. 

That is the kind of thing she would 
communicate to us, not some vague 
description of what life upon a higher 
plane is like. I know that if she can 
bridge the chasm it is for the simple pur- 
pose of being with us in each trivial 
moment of our lives. And there is no 
idle half hour of my existence when just 
to think of her is not the lighting of a 
flame upon the altar that she would 


-wish. If I will let her, she will be in 


every rose I cut and in every shirt 
and sock I put on of a morning, living 
in some real sense in all the material 
world that is around me. 

Is it very differently—I say this in all 
reverence—that one thinks of God and 
of His saints, who color the universe, if 
one will let them, with something of com- 
radeship and love? Now that she who 
was the first source and fountain of my 
life is gone, I feel sometimes that I am 
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left among strangers; there is no affec- 
tion except the mother’s for her child 
that can creep so close in every trivial, 
tender detail of life. But can that love 
die, even if death is indeed the end of the 
individual, if even personality shall van- 
ish and bescattered like ashes tothe wind? 
Is there not a kind of immortality in 
the power of the living to bestow? Does 
not memory forever work a miracle? 

The mulberry festival has commenced 
this week, and in the soft airs of spring 
which blow the world away it seems as 
important an event as those more dis- 
turbing ones of which those strange, 
agitated newspapers from the metropolis 
are full. I wonder if death is not a little 
like the southeast wind, that blows life 
away and yet leaves together those who 
have loved one another. 

It is the tradition of biographers, not 
quite so commonly of autobiographers, 
that it is the faults of a character which 
make it human and living. I have al- 
ways rather doubted this, though the 
doctrine gives one an agreeable excuse 
for pointing out the defects of others. 
Yet I mean to conform to the tradition. 
As I remember my mother it is not bad 
qualities which stand out. Indeed, I am 
inclined to believe she was very good. 
But I shall do my best to blink at this 
goodness. 

My parent’s persistent and outstand- 
ing fault was of being by nature and, so 
I affirmed, by intention late. She could 
not and she would not be on time. It 
was a necessity for her, but it was, too 
(so it seemed to a person like myself, 
passionately on time), always a pleasure. 
Not to be on time gives a person of my 
temperament a hurried, hunted feeling; 
it gave her a sensation of ease. To be 
on time would have been to be a slave; 
to be late was to be master of your soul. 

It was a family tradition, my mother’s 
lateness; it began, so the story went, at 
her birth. My grandmother’s birthday 
was on the 17th of January. My mother 
arrived on the 18th, just one day too 
late, my grandmother always said, to be 
a birthday gift. 
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The gap between promise and _per- 
formance was reduced as the good little 
Adelaide grew up; instead of a day late 
she was sometimes only a quarter or a 
half hour or even only ten minutes. But 
she was always late, bless her. 

My temper did not always stand the 
strain upon it. At such moments I used 
ironically to point out to her that she 
always caught trains, proving that she 
could. And she answered, smilingly, that 
of course she could be on time for trains 
—one had to be. But one hadn’t to be 
for one’s son whom one loved. I asked 
her despairingly if my wishes could 
make promptness seem compulsory. I 
pointed out the inefficiency of wasting 
my valuable time by keeping me waiting. 
I begged her wildly to consider the wear 
and tear upon my nerves, the depletion 
of my vital energy. And she listened 
patiently, even tenderly—and was late 
next time. The nearest she ever came to 
making out a case for herself was once 
when she told me, with almost a touch 
of hauteur, that it was excellent disci- 
pline for me to control my nerves and 
that possibly she was doing me a real 
service in keeping me waiting. 

How can one ever know how many 
eccentricities of women are devised for 
the purpose of disciplining men, or how 
many times, when ladies are late, it is 
at the cost of considerable inconven- 
ience to them, but for our good? Such 
things are possible; such thoughts may 
lurk in the recesses of the female mind. 
This question of being on time is one 
which has divided the sexes from time 
immemorial. And the great logical 
advantage which the sex which is late 
has over the one which is prompt is that 
they, quite obviously, lose no time wait- 
ing. We, as a sex, are constantly in 
danger of being destroyed by the time 
we consume at restaurant entrances and 
in hotel lobbies. 

I gladly absolve my parent of any 
deep-seated plan to be late; it was 
indeed the lovely, instinctive flowering 
of her nature. My sister, who is herself 
no bad hand at not being ready, always 
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maintained that mother had no sense of 
time. And I believe this was perhaps 
so, that she measured it only by the 
pleasure she was finding as it passed, or 
by the fatigue which indicated that 
somehow it must already have passed. 
And I detect here, in spite of my coarser 
masculine instinct for promptness, the 
beginnings of a higher wisdom, of a 
measurement of time by some higher 
standard than that of the gross mechan- 
ical pendulum. 

I used to assert that my mother’s ideal 
would be to start to dress for dinner as 
dinner was announced, and she would re- 
ply, her eyes shining, that it would cer- 
tainly be the way to eliminate waste of 
time. 

I dare say in her heart she admitted 
that never to be on time was a fault. 
But she had too great a sense of humor 
to believe for an instant that it was a 
very grave fault. And what shall I say? 
I started to prove her faults, but the 
first one I tackle now somehow looks 
engaging to me, and in a world where 
there is too little charm if a thing is en- 
gaging isitafault? Eveninone’s mother? 

Comradeship is what I would espe- 
cially recommend to mothers anxious to 
win their children’s hearts. Comrade is 
what my mother was—to the end. She 
would have rewritten the Latin nihil 
humanum—restricting it to merely that 
nothing that had to do with her chil- 
dren could ever be alien to her. 

She wanted always to be with us, 
always to do the things we were doing, 
if they were consistent with her dignity 
of a mother. Yet she never gave us, nor 
anyone else, I think, the impression that 
she wanted to be young, only that she 
wanted to be with young people like her 
children. 

It is a small thing, but we never sat 
through a meal in that silence which so 
often seems to grip families. People in 
strange hotels sometimes told us after- 
ward that they had not supposed we 
could be related, we seemed so inter- 
ested in talking to one another. I would 
not convey the impression of anything 
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chilling or formal. There was plenty of 
informality, and not always, I am afrai((, 
at least on my part, very good manners 
I am sometimes forgetful, and agai: 
often unduly proud of being a reasonab| 
being and despising les petits soins. | 
don’t believe in gentlemen who lay stress 
on always rising when their wives enter 
a room and then go home and beat then 
toa pulp. I say I like to believe that | 
abound in a kindness beyond form 
Mother, if she were here, would prob- 
ably say again that I am like Eugene. 
This needs explanation. 

Eugene was a happy-natured negro 
now serving a term in stripes on the 
Florida roads because of an ingenious 
method of burglary he practiced. He 
was engaged one day in trying to. borrow 
two dollars from my mother. This was 
to help to pay his fare to a mythical! 
Babtown, New York, whence he claimed 
to have come. He dilated upon the 
tender feelings which drew him back, and 
finally in a climax depicted the admirable 
family life he had led by saying: 

“Why, Mis’ Rhodes, I had fourteen 
sisters and I never hit a one of them!” 

I agree with my mother that I am 
a little like that. I may have failed 
sometimes in courtliness of manners to 
her and to my sister, but I really never 
hit a one of them. 

It is a very common thing to say that 
the edge of grief wears dull with years 
and that it is a blessed thing. Perhaps 
it wears dull, perhaps it is blessed that it 
should be, if it is so. I am still at the 
stage of wondering. 

The paroxysms pass, both mind and 
body fall back into something of the old 
routine activities. Life is not intolerable 
without those who have gone. But it is 
forever different. 

Life is for most of us rather like a 
picture which composes around certain 
personalities. When one has grown old 
enough to be used to the picture the 
blotting out of one of its chief elements 
seems to make what is left ill composed 
and meaningless. The significance of 
half the minor events, of the trivial 
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gayeties, of the small jokes, of all the 
detail of everyday life which made it 
bearable, is gone without my mother’s 
answering gleam in the eye, her pleasant 
passing comment. 

Of course we try to keep her with us 
(we do this only half consciously, I 
think) by bursting forth about many a 
small and absurd event that it is a shame 
that she should be missing it. It is in 
the minor happenings of life that one 
misses an absent comrade. In the great 
crises, in the moments of great happiness 
or of great suffering, one is somehow will- 
ing to stand alone. It is when the laun- 
dress has said something amusing about 
the condition of my underwear that I 
want to share the fun with my mother. 

Without the comradeship of one who 
has been a gay, dear friend the world’s 
events seem to fall into new and perhaps 
wiser valuations. That, it seems to me, 
is something of what people mean by the 
lesson of sorrow, the greater sympathy 
which one wins by suffering, merely that 


one sees that few things have much im- 
portance beyond what comradeship 
gives them. In a revalued world it is not 
so hard as it once was to go without 


things. The deeply and genuinely be- 
reaved man is the serener for his loss. 
He is, so long as his memory lasts of the 
beautiful thing he has lost, poised some- 
how above the minor good and evil of 
the world. He has less wish to live and 
so less fear to die, through a greater will- 
ingness to do either, as fate shall decide. 

For most people, I think, the question 
of immortality only arises really from 
the grave of some dead loved one. And 
life, at any rate, takes on a new and 
solemn interest. The sun never again 
sets in somber glory without asking you 
to contemplate the world as something 
which may be a mere veil. If eyes that 
once looked at us with love are looking 
at the odd pattern of human life from 
the other side, we must at least hope 
that it seems to them better designed 
than it sometimes appears to us. 

The question of the life after death 
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would take more than one little book, 
as it has already taken its thousand 
thousands. Here there is not wisdom 
or science enough to make even one 
chapter. But Ido know that because love 
has gone there is no ruin of the beauty 
of love which has been. Every great hu- 
man affection is immortal; so, perhaps, 
is every smallest. Memory is the miracle 
worker. If you can remember the dead 
with a heart passionate enough, they do 
not die, at least until you so go your- 
self. And then if you, too, sleep eter- 
nally, shall they not sleep as well? 

There was in our garden a red climb- 
ing rose which my mother had planted 
and then despaired of because it would 
never bloom. It grew riotously, and 
upon wires strung for it between the fig 
trees it clambered almost the whole 
length of the croquet court. But for 
four years or more it never showed traces 
of flowering, and my mother had finally 
condemned it. That last autumn she 
told me that if in the coming spring it 
still refused to blossom it was to be re- 
moved from the garden and a more 
docile bush set in its place. 

She died in January, and in Apr‘] the 
Hiawatha rose flowered for the first time, 
a blaze of scarlet and gold, as she had 
meant it should be. It has not blos- 
somed since. Was it a signal? It is not 
altogether preposterous to me. There 
is something which, every gardener 
knows, makes plants grow, not sun or 
soil or rain, but something the gardener 
himself br ngs to the garden. If any- 
thing could know that she wandered 
down the old paths it would perhaps be 
a rose bush. I had rather that it had 
been one of her children. But I disdain 
no hint that the rose is my brother and 
that the whole shining green world is 
bound together in some confraternity of 
love beyond my power to apprehend. If 
moods come when the comrade I have 
liked most still seems for me to live in 
the budding bush and the southeast 
wind and the redbird’s twinkling song, 
why, then, I am glad. 


(The end) 
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PART II 


( N the return of Dickens to Boston, 

Mrs. Fields dined with him at the 
Parker House, March 31, 1868, and, 
commenting on his lack of “talent” for 
sleeping, wrote in her diary: 


I remember Carlyle says, “When 
Dulness puts his head upon his mat- 
tresses, Dulness sleeps,” referring to 
the apathetic people who went on with 
their daily habits and avocations in 
Paris while men were guillotined by 
thousands in the next street. Mr. Dick- 
ens talked as usual, much and naturally 
—first of the various hotels of which he 
had late experience. The one in Portland 
was particularly bad, the dinner, poor 
as it was, being brought in small dishes, 
“as if Osgood and I should quarrel 
over it,” everything being very bad 
and disgusting which the little dishes 
contained. 

At last they came to the book, Ecce 
Homo, in which Dickens can see nothing 
of value, any more than we. He thinks 
Jesus foresaw and guarded as well as he 
could against the misinterpreting of his 
teaching, that the four Gospels are all 
derived from some anterior written 
Scriptures—made up, perhaps, with 
additions and interpolations from the 
Talmud, of which he expressed great in- 
terest and admiration. Among other 
things which prove how little the Gospels 
should be taken literally is the fact that 
broad phylacteries were not in use until 
some years after Jesus lived, so that the 
passage in which this reference occurs, 
at least, must only be taken as conveying 
the spirit and temper, not the actual 





form of speech, of our Lord. Mr. 
Dickens spoke reverently and earnestly, 
and said much more if I could recall it 
perfectly. 

Then he came to “spiritualism” again 
and asked if he had ever told us his 
interview with Colchester, the famous 
medium. He continued that, being at 
Knebworth one day, Lytton, having 
finished his dinner and retired to the 
comfort of his pipe, said: “‘Why don’t 
you see some of these famous men? 
What a pity Home has just gone.” 
(Here Dickens imitated to the life 
Lytton’s manner of speaking, so I could 
see the man.) “Well,” said D., “She 
went on to say so much about it that I 
inquired of him who was the next best 
man. He said there was one Colchester, 
if possible better than Home. So I took 
Colchester’s address, got Charley Col- 
lins, my son-in-law, to write to him 
asking an interview for five gentlemen 
and for any day he should designate, 
the hour being two o’clock. A day being 
fixed, I wrote to a young French con- 
juror, with whom I had no acquaintance 
but had observed his great cleverness at 
his business before the public, to ask 
him to accompany us. He acceded with 
alacrity. Therefore, with poor Chauncey 
Townsend, just dead, and one other 
person whom I do not at this moment 
recall, we waited upon Mr. Colchester. 
As we entered the room, I leading the 
way, the man, recognizing me imme- 
diately, turned deadly pale, especially 
when he saw me followed by the con- 
juror and Townsend, who, with his col- 
ored imperial and beard and tight- 








fitting wig, looked like a member of the 
detective police. He trembled visibly, 
became livid to the eyes, all of which 
was visible in spite of paint with which 
his face was covered to the eyes. He 
withdrew for a few minutes, during 
which we heard him in hot discussion 
with his accomplice, telling him how he 
was cornered and trying to imagine some 
way in which to get out of the trap, the 
other evidently urging him to go through 
with it now the best way he could. He 
returned, therefore, and placed himself 
with his back to the light, while it shone 
upon our faces. We sat awhile in silence 
until he began, insolently turning to me: 
‘Take up the alphabet and think of 
somebody who is dead, pass your hands 
over the letters, and the spirit will indi- 
cate the name.’ | thought of Mary and 
took the alphabet, and when I came to 
M he rapped; but I was sure that I had 
unconsciously signified by some move- 
ment and determined to be more skilful 
the next time. For the next letter, 
therefore, he went on to H and then 
asked me if that was right. I told him 
I thought the spirits ought to know. He 
then began with some one else, but doing 
nothing he became hotter and hotter, 
the perspiration pouring from his face 
until he got up, said the spirits were 
against him, and was about to withdraw. 
I then rose and told him that it was 
the most shameless imposition, that he 
had got us there with the intent to 
deceive and under false pretences, that 
he had done nothing and could do noth- 
ing. He offered to return our money— 
I said the fact of his taking the money 
at all was the point. At last the wretch 
said, turning to the Frenchman, ‘I did 
tell you one name, Valentine.’ ‘Yes,’ 
answered the young conjuror, with a 
sudden burst of English, ‘Yes, but I 
showed it to you!’ indicating with a 
swift movement of the hand how he had 
given him a chance.” Then it was all 
up with Colchester and more scathing 
words than those spoken by Dickens to 
him have been seldom spoken by mortal. 
It was the righteous anger of one trying 
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to avenge and help the world. Mr. 
Dickens always seems to me like one 
who, working earnestly with his eyes 
fixed on the immutable, nevertheless 
finds to his own surprise that his words 
place him among the prophets. He does 
not arrogate a place to himself there, 
indeed he is singularly humble (as it 
seems to us) in the moral position he 
takes, but for all that is led by the 
Divine Hand to see what a power he is 
and in an unsought-for manner finds 
himself among the teachers of the earth. 
He says nowhere is a man placed in such 
an unfair position as at church. If one 
could only be allowed to get up and 
state his objections it would be very well, 
but under the circumstances he declines 
being preached to. 


[A few days later, on Fast Day, Mrs. 
Fields heard Dickens read the Christmas 
Carol for the last time in Boston.| 


Such a wonderful evening as it was!! 
We were on fire with enthusiasm and in 
spite of some people who went with us. .. 
looking, as C. D. said, as if they were sorry 
they had come, they were really filled with 
enthusiasm, and enjoying as fully as 
their critical and crossed natures would 
allow. He himself was full of fun and 
put in all manner of queer things for our 
amusement; but what he put in, invol- 
untarily, when he turned on a man who 
was standing staring fixedly at him with 
an opera glass, was almost more than 
we could bear. The stolidity of the man, 
the fixed glass, the despairing, annihilat- 
ing look of Dickens were too much for 
our equanimity. 

Thursday.—Anniversary of C. D.’s 
marriage day and of John Forster’s 
birthday. C. D. not at all well, coughing 
all the time and in low spirits. Mr. 
Dolby came in when J. was there in 
the morning to say there were two gen- 
tlemen from New Bedford (friends of 
Mr. Osgood’s) who wished to see him. 
Would he allow them to come in? “No, 
I'll be damned if I will,” he said, like a 
spoiled child starting up from his chair! 
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J. was equally amused and astonished 
at the outburst, but sleeplessness, nar- 
cotics, and the rest of the crew of dis- 
turbers have done their worst. My only 
fear is he may be ill. However, they 
had a walk together towards noon and 
he revived, but coughed badly in the 
evening. I think, too, only $1,300 in the 
house was bad for his spirits! . . . 

April 7th.—Dickens . . . told Jamie the 
other day in walking that he wrote 
Nicholas Nickleby and Oliver Twist at the 
same time for rival magazines from 
month te month. Once he was taken 
ill, with both magazines waiting for un- 
written sheets. He immediately took 
steamer for Boulogne, took a room in 
an inn there, secure from interruption, 
and was able ‘o return just in season for 
the monthly issues with his work com- 
pleted. He sees now how the work of 
both would have been better done had 
he worked only upon one at a time. 

After the exertion of last evening he 
looked pale and exhausted. Longfellow 
and Norton joined with us in trying to 
dissuade him from future Readings after 
these two. He does not recover his 
vitality after the effort of reading, and 
his spirits are naturally somewhat de- 
pressed by the use of soporifics, which 
at length became a necessity. . . . Cop- 
perfield was a tragedy last night—less 
vigor but great tragic power came out 
of it. Snowing again desperately. 

April 8th.—In spite of a deluge of rain 
last night there was a large audience to 
hear Dickens, and Longfellow came as 
usual. He read with more vigor than 
the night before and seemed better. . 
The time approaches swiftly for our 
flight to New York. We dread to leave 
home and would only do it for him, 
beside the pleasure must be much in 
the fact of trying to do something rather 
than in really doing anything, for I fear 
he will be too ill and utterly fatigued to 
care much about anything but rest. 

Friday, April 10th—Left home at 
eight o'clock in the morning, found our 
dearly beloved friend C. D. already 
awaiting us, with two roses in his coat 


and looking as fresh as possible. It was 
my first ride in America in a compart- 
ment car. Mr. Dolby made the fourth 
in our little party and we had a table 
and a game of “ Nincom” and “Casino” 
and talked and laughed and whiled away 
the time pleasantly until we arrived here 
at the Westminster Hotel in time for 
dinner at six. I was impressed all day 
long with the occasional languor which 
came over C. D. and always with the 
exquisite delicacy and quickness of his 
perception, something as fine as the 
finest woman possesses, which combined 
itself wondrously with the action of the 
massive brain and the rapid movement 
of those strong, strong hands. I felt how 
deeply we had learned to love him and 
how hard it would be for us to part. 

At dinner he gave us a marvellous 
description of his life as a reporter. It 
seems he invented (in a measure) a sys- 
tem of stenography for himself; this is 
to say he altered Gurney’s system to 
suit his own needs. He was a very 
young man, not yet 20, when at 7 
guineas a week he was engaged as 
reporter on the Morning Chronicle, then 
a very large and powerful paper. At 
this period the present Lord Derby, then 
Mr. Stanley, was beginning his brilliant 
career, and O’Connell, Shiel, and others 
were at the height of their powers. 
Wherever these men spoke a corps of 
reporters was detailed to follow them 
and with the utmost expedition forward 
verbatim reports to the Chronicle. Often 
and often he has gone by post chaise to 
Edinburgh, heard a speech or a part of 
it (having instructions, whatever hap- 
pened, to leave the place again at a 
certain hour, the next reporter taking up 
his work where he must leave it), and 
has driven all the way back to London, 
a bag of sovereigns on one side of his 
body and a bag of slips of paper on the 
other, writing, writing desperately all 
the way by the light of a small lamp. 
At each station a man on horseback 
would stand ready to seize the sheets 
already prepared and ride with them to 
London. Often and often this work 
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would make him deadly sick and he 
would have to plunge his head out of 
the window to relieve himself; still the 
writing went steadily forward on very 
little slips of paper which he held before 
him, just resting his body on the edge of 
the seat and his paper on the front of 
the window underneath the lamp. As 
the station was reached a sudden plunge 
into the pocket of sovereigns would pay 
the postboys, another behind him would 
render up the completed pages, and a 
third into the pocket on the other side 
would give him the fresh paper to carry 
forward the inexorable, unremitting 
work. 

At this period there was a large sheet 
started in which all the speeches of 
Parliament were reported verbatim in 
order to preserve them for future refer- 
ence —a monstrous plan which fell 
through after a time. For this paper it 
was especially desired to have a speech 
of Mr. Stanley accurately reported upon 
the condition of Ireland, containing sug- 
gestions for the amelioration of the peo- 
ple’s suffering. It was a very long and 
eloquent speech and took many hours 
in the delivery. There were eight report- 
ers upon the work, each to work three- 
quarters of an hour and then to retire 
to write out his portion and be succeeded 
by the next. It happened that the roll 
of reporters was exhausted before the 
speech came to an end and C. D. was 
called in to report the last portions, 
which were very eloquent. This was on 
Friday, and on Saturday the whole was 
given to the press and the young reporter 
ran down to the country for a Sunday’s 
rest. Sunday morning had scarcely 
dawned “when my poor father, who was 
a man of immense energy, surprised me 
by making his appearance. The speech 
had come into Mr. Stanley’s hands, who 
was most anxious to have it correctly 
given in order to have it largely circu- 
lated in Ireland, and he found it all bosh, 
hardly a word right, except at the begin- 
ning and the end. Sending immediately 
to the office, he had obtained my sheets, 
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the name of the reporter was written, 
and, finding the name of Dickens, had 
immediately sent in search of me. My 
father, thinking this would be the mak- 
ing of me, came immediately, and I fol- 
lowed him back to London. I remember 
perfectly the look of the room and of the 
two gentlemen in it as I entered—Mr. 
Stanley and his father. They were 
extremely courteous, but I could see 
their evident surprise at the appearance 
of so young a man. For a moment as 
we talked I had taken a seat extended 
to me in the middle of the room. Mr. 
Stanley told me he wished to go over 
the whole speech, and if I was ready he 
would begin. Where would I like to sit? 
I told him I was very well where I was 
and we would begin immediately. He 
tried to induce me to sit elsewhere or 
more comfortably, but at that time in 
the House of Commons there was noth- 
ing but one’s knees to write upon and 
I had formed the habit of it. Without 
further pause then he began, and went 
on hour after hour to the end, often 
becoming very much excited, bringing 
down his hand with violence upon the 
desk near which he stood and rising at 
the end into great eloquence. 

“In these later years we never meet 
without that scene returning vividly to 
my mind, as I have no doubt it does to 
his also, but I, of course, have never 
referred to it, leaving him to do so if he 
shall ever think fit. 

“Shiel was a small man with a queer 
high voice and spoke very fast. O’Con- 
nell had a fine brogue which he culti- 
vated, and a magnificent eye. He had 
written a speech about this time upon 
the wrongs of Ireland, and, though he 
repeated it many, many times during 
three months when I followed him about 
the country, I never heard him give it 
twice the same, nor ever without being 
himself deeply moved.” ! 

Mr. Dickens’s imitation of Bulwer 
Lytton is so vivid that I feel as if it were 

1In Yesterdays with Authors (see pp. 230-31) 


Fields made use, with revisions and omissions, of 
this portion of his wife’s diary. 
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taking a glimpse at the man himself. 
His deaf manner of speaking he repre- 
sents exactly. He says he is very brilliant 
and quick in conversation and knows 
everything!! He is a conscientious and 
unremitting student and worker. “I 
have been surprised to see how well his 
books wear. Lately I have reread 
Pelham and I assure you I found it 
admirable. His speech at the dinner 
given to me just before leaving was well 
written, full of good things, but deliv- 
ered execrably. He lacks a kind of 
confidence in his own powers which is 
necessary in a good speaker.” 

Speaking of O'Connell, Mr. Dickens 
said there had been nobody since who 
could compare with him but John 
Bright, who is at present the finest 
speaker in England. Cobden was fond 
of reasoning, and hardly what would be 
called a brilliant speaker; but his noble 
truthfulness and devotion to the cause 
to which he had pledged himself made 
him one of the grandest of England’s 
great men. I asked about Mrs. Cobden. 
He told me she had been made very 
comfortable and in a beautiful manner. 
After her husband’s death, his affairs 
having become involved by some bad 
investment he had made, a committee 
of six gentlemen came together to con- 
sider what should be done to commemo- 
rate his great and unparalleled devotion 
to his country. The result was, instead 
of having a public subscription for Mrs. 
Cobden with the many unavoidable and 
disagreeable features of such a step, 
each of these gentlemen subscribed 
about £12,000 apiece, thus making 
£70,000, a sufficient sum to make her 
most comfortable for life. . . . 

I have forgotten to say how in those 
long rides from Edinburgh the mud 
dashed up and into the opened windows 
of the post chaise, nor how they would 
be obliged to fling it off from their faces 
and even from the papers on which they 
wrote. As Dickens told us he flung the 
imaginary evil from him as he did the 
real in the days long gone, and we could 
see him with the old disgust returned. 
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He said, by the way, that never since 
those old days when he left the House of 
Commons as a Reporter had he entered 
it again. His hatred of the falseness of 
talk, of bombastic eloquence, he had 
heard there made it impossible for him 
ever to go in again to hear anyone. 

Sunday, April 12.—Last night we 

went to the circus together, C. D., J., 
and I. It is a pretty building. I was 
astonished at the knowledge C. D. 
showed of everything before him. He 
knew how the horses were stenciled, how 
tight the wire bridles were, etc. The 
monkey was, however, the chief attrac 
tion. He was rather drunk or tired last 
night and did not show to good advan- 
tage, but he knew how to do all the 
things quite as well as the men. When 
the young rope dancer slipped (he was 
but an apprentice at the business, with- 
out wages, C. D. thought) he tried over 
and over again to accomplish a certain 
somersault until he achieved it. “That’s 
the law of the circus,”’ said C. D.; “they 
are never allowed to give up, and it’s 
a capital rule for everything in life. 
Doubtless this idea has been handed 
down from the Greeks or Romans and 
these people know nothing about where 
it came from. But it’s well for all of 
i aa. 
At six o’clock Mr. Dickens and Mr. 
Dolby came in to dinner. He seemed 
much revived both in health and spirits, 
in spite of the weather. .. . 

Dickens talked of Frédéric Lemaitre; 
he is upwards of sixty years old now; 
but he has always lived a wretched life, 
a low, poor fellow; yet he will surprise 
the actors continually by the new points 
he will make. He will come in at 
rehearsal, go about the stage in an abject 
wretched manner, with clothes torn and 
soiled as he has just emerged from his 
vulgar, vicious haunts, and without giv- 
ing sign or glimmer of his power. Pres- 
ently he says to the prompter, who 
always has a tallow candle burning on 
his box, “Give me your candle”’’; then 
he will blow it out and with the snuff 
make a cross upon his book. “‘ What are 
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you going to do, Frédéric?” the actors 
say. “I don’t know yet; you'll see by 
and by,” he says, and day after day 
perhaps will pass until one night when 
he will suddenly flash upon them some 
wonderful point. They, the actors, 
watching him, try to hold themselves 
prepared, and if he gives them the least 
hint will mould their parts to fit his. 
Sometimes he will ask for a chair. 
“What will you do with it, Frédéric?” 
He does not reply, but night after night 
the chair is placed there until he makes 
his point. He often comes hungry to 
the theatre, and the manager must give 
him a dinner and pay for it before he 
will go on. Fechter, from whom these 
particulars come, tells Dickens that 
there can be nothing more wonderful 
than his acting in the old scene of the 
miserable father who kills his own son 
at the inn. The son, coming in rich and 
handsome, and seeing this old sot about 
to be driven from the porch by the 
servant, tells the man to give him meat 
and wine. While he eats and drinks the 
wretch sees how freely the rich man 
handles his gold and resolves to kill him. 
Fechter’s description, with his own 
knowledge of Lemaitre, had so inspired 
Dickens that he was able to reproduce 
him again for us... . 

Wednesday, April 15.—[On returning 
from a reading in “Steinway Hall, than 
which nothing could be worse for reading 
or speaking’’|: He soon came up aftera 
little soup, when he called for brandy and 
lemons and made such a burnt brandy 
punch as has been seldom tasted this 
side of the “pond.” As the punch 
blazed his spirits rose and he began to 
sing an old-fashioned comic song such 
as in the old days was given between 
the plays at the theatre. One song led 
to another until we fell into inextinguish- 
able laughter, for anything more comic 
than his renderings of the chorus cannot 
be imagined. Surely there is no living 
actor who could excel him in these things 
if he chose to exert his ability. His ren- 
dering of “Chrush ke lan ne chouskin!!” 
or a lingo which sounded like that (the 
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refrain of an old Irish song) was some- 
thing tremendous. We laughed till I 
was really afraid he would make himself 
too hoarse to read the next night. He 
gave a queer old song full of rhymes 
obtained with immense difficulty and 
circumlocution to the word “annuity” 
which it appeared has been sought by 
an old woman with great assiduity and 
granted with immense incongruity. The 
negro minstrels have in great part sup- 
planted these queer old English, Irish, 
and Scotch ballads, but they are sure to 
come up again from time to time. We 
did not separate until 12, and felt the 
next morning (as he said) as if we had 
had a regular orgy. They did not forget, 
Dolby and he, to pay a proper tribute 
to “Maryland, My Maryland,” and 
“Dixie” as very stirring ballads. 

[After another reading, from which 
Dickens came home extremely tired]: 
We ran in at once to talk with him and 
he soon cheered up. When I first pushed 
open the door he was a perfect picture 
of prostration, his head thrown back 
without support on the couch, the blood 
suffusing his throat and temples again 
where he had been very white a few 
minutes before. This is a_ physical 
peculiarity with Dickens which I have 
never seen before in a man, though 
women are very subject to that thing. 
Excitement and exercise of reading will 
make the blood rush into his hands 
until they become at times almost black, 
and his face and head (especially since 
he has become so fatigued) will turn 
from red to white and back to red again 
without his being conscious of it... . 

Friday, April 17.—Weather exces- 
sively warm, sky often overcast. Last 
evening Mr. Dickens read again and for 
the last time Copperfield and Bob 
Sawyer. He was much exhausted and 
said he watched a man who was carried 
out in a fainting condition to see how 
they managed it, with the lively interest 
of one who was about to go through the 
same scene himself. The heat from the 
gas around him was intolerable. After 
the reading we went into his room to 
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have a little soup, “broiled bones,” and 
a sherry cobbler. His spirits were good 
in spite of fatigue, the thought of home 
and the memories of England coming 
back vividly. We, finally, from talk of 


English scenery, found ourselves in 
Stratford. He says there is an inn at 


Rochester, very old, which he has no 
doubt Shakespeare haunted. This con- 
viction came forcibly upon him one 
night as he was walking that way and 
discovered Charles’s Wain setting over 
the chimney just as Shakespeare has 
described. ‘‘When you come to Gad’s 
Hill, please God, I will show you 
Charles’s Wain setting over the old 
rocf.” 

We left him early, hoping he would 
sleep, but he hardly closed his eyes all 
night. Whether he was haunted by 
visions of home, or what the cause was, 
we cannot discover, but whatever it 
may be, his strength fails under such 
unnatural and continual excitement. 

April 18th. Saturday.—Mr. Dickens 
has a badly sprained foot. We like our 
rooms at his hotel—47 is the number. 
Last night was “Marigold” and 
“Gamp” for the last time. He threw in 
a few touches for our amusement and a 
great deal of vigor intothewhole. After- 
ward we took supper together, when he 
told us some remarkable things. Among 
others he rehearsed a scene described to 
him years ago by Dr. Eliotson of London 
of a man about to be hanged. His last 
hour had approached as the doctor en- 
tered the cell of the criminal, who was as 
justly sentenced as ever a wretch was for 
having cut off the end of his own illegiti- 
mate child. The man was rocking miser- 
ably in his chair back and forth in a 


weak, maudlin condition, while the 
clergyman in attendance, who had 


spoken of him as repentant and religious 
in his frame of mind, was administering 
the sacrament. The wine stood in a cup 
at one side until the sacred words were 
said, when at the proper moment the 
clergyman gave it to the man, who was 
still rocking backward and forward, 
muttering, “What will my poor mother 
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think of this?” Finding the cup in his 
hands, he looked into it for a moment 
as if trying to collect himself, and then, 
putting on his regular old pothouse man- 
ner, he said, “Gen’lemen, I drink your 
health,” and drained the cup in «a 
drunken way. “I think,” said C. D., “it 
is thirty years since I heard Dr. Eliotson 
tell me this, but I shall never forget 
the horror that scene inspired in my 
mind.” The talk had taken vhis turn 
from the fact of a much-dreaded Press 
dinner which is to come off to-night and 
which jocosely assumed the idea of a 
hanging to their minds. C. D. said he 
had often thought how restricted one’s 
conversation must become with a man 
who was to be hanged in half an hour. 
“You could not say, if it rains, ‘We shall 
have fine weather to-morrow!’ for what 
would that be to him? For my part, | 
think I should confine my remarks to 
the times of Julius Cesar and King 
Alfred!!’ He then related a story of a 
condemned man out of whom no evi- 
dence could be elicited. He would not 
speak. At last he was seated before a 
fire for a few moments, just before his 
execution, when a servant entered and 
smothered what fire there was with a 
huge hodful of coal. “Jn half an hour 
that will be a good fire,” he was heard to 
murmur. 

Mr. Dickens has now read 76 times. 
It seems like a dream. 

Sunday, April 19th.—Last night the 
great New York Press dinner came off. 
It was a close squeeze with Mr. Dickens 
to get there at all. He had been taken 
lame the night before, his foot becoming 
badly swollen and painful. In spite of 
a skilful physician he grew worse and 
worse every hour, and when the time 
for the dinner arrived he was unable to 
bear anything upon his foot. So long as 
he was above ground, however, it was a 
necessity he should go, and an hour and 
a half after the time appointed, with his 
foot sewed up in black silk, he made his 
way to Delmonico’s. Poor man! Noth- 
ing could be more unfortunate, but he 
bore this difficult part off in a stately 
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and composed manner as if it were a 
sign of the garter he were doffing for the 
first time instead of a badge of ill health. 
The worst of it is that the papers will 
telegraph news of his illness to England. 
This seems to disturb him more than 
anything else. Ah! What a mystery 
these ties of love are—such pain, such 
ineffable happiness—the only happiness. 
After his return he repeated to me from 
memory every word of his speech with- 
out dropping one. He never thinks of 
such a thing as writing his speeches, but 
simply turns it over in his mind and 
“balances the sentences” when he is 
all right. He produced an immense 
effect on the Press of New York, tre- 
mendous applause responding to every 
sentence. Curtis’s speech was very beau- 
tiful. “I think him the very best 
speaker I ever heard,” said C. D. “I 
am sure he would produce a great effect 
in England from the sympathetic qual- 
ity he possesses.”’ I have seldom seen a 
finer exercise of energy of will than Mr. 
Dickens’s attendance on this dinner. It 


brought its own reward, too, for he’ 


returned with his foot feeling better. He 
made a rum punch in his room, where 
we sat until one o’clock. After repeating 
his speech, he gave us an imitation of 
old Rogers as he would repeat a quatrain: 


“The French have sense in what they do 
Which we are quite without, 
For what in Paris they call goft 
In England we call gout.” 


Mr. Dolby sat at dinner near a poor 
bohemian of great keenness of mind, 
Henry Clapp, by name, who said some 
things worthy of Rivarol or any other 
wittiest Frenchman we might choose to 
select. Speaking of Horace Greeley (the 
chairman at the dinner), he said “he 
was a self-made man and worshipped his 
creator.” Of Dr. O , a vain and 
popular clergyman, that “he was con- 
tinually looking for a vacancy in the 
Trinity.” Of Mr. Dickens, that “ Noth- 
ing gave him so high an idea of Mr. 
Dickens’s genius as the fact that he 
created Uriah Heep without seeing a 
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certain Mr. Young [who sat near them] 
and Wilkins Micawber without being 
acquainted with himself [Henry Clapp].”’ 
Of Henry T that “he aimed at 
nothing and always hit the mark pre- 
ciety.” 2 ss 

This speech of Mr. Dickens will make 
a fine effect, a reactionary effect, in the 
country. The enthusiasm for him knew. 
no bounds. Charles Norton spoke for 
New England. I had a visit from him 
this morning as well as from Mr. Osgood, 
Dolby, ete. C. D. lunched at the 
Jockey Club with Dr. Barker and Don- 
ald Mitchell and returned to dine with 
us. He talked of actors, artists, and the 
clergy—church and religion—but was 
evidently suffering more or less all the 
time with his foot, yet kept up a good 
heart until nine o’clock, when he retired 
to the privacy of his own room. He 
feels bitterly the wrong under which 
English dissenters have labored for years 
in being obliged not only to support their 
own church interests in which they do 
believe, but also the abuses of the Eng- 
lish Church against which their whole 
lives are a continual protest. He spoke 
of the beauty of the landscape through 
which we had both been walking and 
driving under a grey sky, with the 
eager spring looking out among leafless 
branches and dancing in the red and 
yellow sap. He said it had always been 
a fancy of his to write a story, keeping 
the whole thing in the same landscape, 
but picturing its constantly varying 
effects upon men and things and chiefly, 
of course, upon the minds of men. He 
asked me if I had ever read Crabbe’s 
“Lover's Ride.”” We became indignant 
over a tax of 5 per cent which had just 
been laid upon the entire proceeds of his 
Readings, telegraphed to Washington, 
and found that it was unjust and had 
been taken off. 

Monday, April 20th.—Attended a 
meeting of a new “institution” just on 
foot, first called “Sorosis” and after- 
wards “Woman’s League”’ for the bene- 
fit and mutual support of women. It 
was the first official meeting, but it 
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proved so unofficial that I was enter- 
tained, and amused as well, and was 
able on my return to make Mr. Dickens 
laugh until he declared if anything could 
make him feel better for the evening 
that account of the Woman’s League 
would. ... 

Tuesday.—I find it very difficult to- 
day to write at all. Mr. Dickens is on 
his bed and has been unable to rise, in 
spite of efforts all day long. . . . Mr. 
Norton has been here and we have been 
obliged to go out, but our hearts have 
been in that other room all the time 
where our dear friend lies suffering... . 
Oh! these last times—what heartbreak 
there is in the words. I lay awake since 
early this morning (though we did not 
leave him until half past twelve) feeling 
as if when I arose we must say good-bye. 
How relieved I felt to brush the tears 
away and know there was one more day, 
but even that gain was lessened when I 
found he could not rise and even this 
must be a day of separation too. When 
Jamie told him last night he felt like 
erecting a statue to him because of his 
heroism in doing his duty so well, he 
laughed and said, “No, don’t; take 
down one of the old ones instead!” 


[The diary goes on to express the 
genuine sorrow of Mrs. Fields and her 
husband at parting from a friend who 
had so completely absorbed their affec- 
tion, but in terms which the diarist her- 
self would have been the first to regard 
as more suitable for manuscript than 
for print. The pages that contain them 
throw more light upon Mrs. Fields—a 
warm and tender light it is—than upon 
Dickens. There is, however, one para- 
graph, written after the Fieldses had 
returned to Boston from New York, 
which tells something both of Dickens 
and of Queen Victoria, in whose person- 
ality the public interest appears to be 
perpetual; and with this passage the 
quotations from the diary shall end.] 


Friday, April 24.—After the Press 
dinner in New York Mr. Dickens re- 
peated all his speech to me, as I believe 
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I have said above, never dropping a 
word. “I feel,” he said, “as if I were 
listening to the sound of my own voice 
as I recall it. A very curious sensation.” 
Jamie asked him if Curtis was quite 
right in the facts of his speech. He said, 
“Not altogether, as, for instance, in that 
matter about the Queen and our little 
play, ‘Frozen Deep.” We had played 
it many times with considerable success, 
when the Queen heard of it and Colonel 
Phipps (?) called upon me and said he 
wished the Queen could see the play. 
Was there no hall which would be appro- 
priate for the occasion? What did I 
think of Buckingham Palace? I replied 
that could not be, for my daughters 
played in the piece and I had never 
asked myself to be presented at court 
nor had I ever taken the proper steps 
to introduce them there, and of course 
they could not go as amateur performers 
where they had never been as visitors. 
This seemed to trouble him a good deal, 
so I said I would find some hail which 
would be appropriate for the purpose 
and would appoint an evening, which I 
did immediately, taking the Gallery of 
Illustration and having it fitted up for 
the purpose. I then drew up a list of 
the company, chiefly of artists, literary 
and scientific men, and interesting ladies 
which 1 caused to be submitted to the 
Queen, begging her to reject or add as 
she thought proper, setting aside forty 
seats for the royal party. The whole 
thing went off finely until after the first 
play was over, when the Queen sent 
round a request that I would come and 
see her. This was considered an act of 
immense condescension and kindness on 
her part, and the little party behind the 
scenes were delighted. Unfortunately, 
I had just prepared myself for the farce 
which was to follow and was already 
standing in motley dress with a red nose. 
I knew I could not appear in that plight, 
so I begged leave to be excused on that 
ground. However, that was forgiven and 
all passed off well, although the large 
expense of the whole thing of course 
fell on me, which amounted to one hun- 
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dred and fifty or two hundred pounds. 
Several years after, when Prince Albert 
died, the Queen sent to me for a copy 
of the play. I told Col. Phipps the play 
had never been printed and was the 
property of a gentleman, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins. Then would I have it copied? 
So I had a very beautiful copy made 
and bound in the most perfect manner, 
and presented to her Majesty. Where- 
upon the Princess of Prussia, seeing this, 
asked for another for herself. I said I 
would again ask the permission of Mr. 
Collins and again I had a beautiful copy 
made with great labor. Then the Queen 
sent to ask the price of the books. I 
sent word that my friend, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins, was a gentleman who would, I 
was sure, hear to nothing of the kind 
and begged her acceptance of the vol- 
umes.” “How has the Queen shown her 
gratitude for such favors?”’ I said. ““We 
have never heard anything more from 
her since that time.”” Good Mr. Dolby 
said quietly, “ You know in England we 
call her ‘Her Ungracious Majesty.’” 
Certainly one would not have believed 
it possible for even a queen’s nature to 
have become so hardened as this to the 
kindly acts of any human being, not to 
speak of the efforts of one of her most 
noble subjects and perhaps the greatest 
genius of our time. .. . 


If any reader wishes to follow the 
further course of the friendship between 
Dickens and the Fieldses, he has only 
to turn to Yesterdays with Authors, in 
which many letters written by Dickens 
after April, 1868, are quoted, and many 
remembrances of their intercourse when 
the Fieldses visited England in 1869, the 
year before Dickens’s death, are pre- 
sented. Here it will suffice to bring to 
light one characteristic little note not 
hitherto printed: 


Gav’s Hitt Puace, 
Hicuam sy Rocuester, Kent 
Wednesday Sixth October, 1869 


My pear Fietps: 
Delighted to enjoy the prospect of see- 
ing you and yours on Saturday. Wish 


you had been at Birmingham. Wish you 
were not going home. Wish you had 
had nothing to do with the Byron mat- 
ter! Wish Mrs. Stowe was in the pil- 
lory. Wish Fechter had gone over when 
he ought. Wish he may not go under 
when he oughtn’t. 
With love 
Ever affectionately yours 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


Among the papers preserved by Mrs. 
Fields there are, besides the manuscript 
letters of Dickens by himself, many let- 
ters written after his death by his sister- 
in-law, Miss Georgina Hogarth. From 
bits of these, and especially from a letter 
written by Dickens’s daughter, while his 
death was still a poignant grief, the 
affection in which he was held in his own 
household is touchingly imaged forth. 

“All the Old World,” wrote Miss 
Dickens, “all the New World loved him. 
He never had anything to do with a 
living soul without attaching them to 
him. If strangers could so love him, you 
can tell a tittle what he must have been 
to his own flesh and blood. It is a 
glorious inheritance to have such blood 
flowing in one’s veins. I’m so glad I 
have never changed my name.” 

From one of Miss Hogarth’s letters a 
single passage may be taken, since it 
adds something of first-hand knowledge 
to the accessible facts about one piece of 
Dickens’s writing which—in so far as the 
editor of these papers is aware—has 
never seen the light of print. This letter 
was written in the September after 
Dickens’s death: 

“T must now tell you about the beau- 
tiful little New Testament which he 
wrote for his children. I am sorry to 
say it is never to be published. It happens 
that he expressed that decided determi- 
nation only last autumn to me, so we 
have no alternative. He wrote it years 
ago when his elder children were quite 
little. It is about sixteen short chapters, 

1Mrs. Stowe’s unhappily historic article on 


“The True Story of Lady Byron’s Life” ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly of September, 1869. 
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chiefly adapted from St. Luke’s Gospel, 
most beautiful, most touching, most 
simple, as such a narrative should be. 
He never would have it printed and I 
used to read it to the little boys in MS. 
before they were old enough to read 
writing themselves. When Charley’s 
children became old enough to have this 
kind of teaching, I promised Bessy 
(his wife) that 1 would make her a copy 
of this History, and I determined to do 
it as a Christmas Gift for her last year, 
but before I began my copy I asked 
Charles if he did not think it would be 
well for him to have it printed, at all 
events for private circulation, if he would 
not publish it (though I think it is a 
pity he would never do that!). He said 
he would look over the MS. and take a 
week or two to consider. At the end of 
the time he gave it back to me and said 
he had decided never to publish ii—or 
even have it privately printed. He said 
I might make a copy for Bessy, or for 
any one of his children, but for no one 
else, and that he also begged that we 
would never even lend the MS., or a 


copy of it, to any one to take out of the 
house, so there is no doubt about his 
strong feeling on the subject, and we 
must obey it. I made my copy for Bessy 
and gave it to her last Christmas. After 
his death the original MS. became 
mine. As it was never published, of 
course it did not count as one of Mr. 
Forster’s MSS., and therefore it was 
one of his private papers, which were 
left to me. So I gave it at once to 
Mamie, who was, I thought, the most 
natural and proper possessor of it, as 
being his eldest daughter. You must 
come to England and read it, dear 
Friend! as we must ,not send it to you! 
We should be glad to see you and to 
show it to you and Mr. Fields in our 
own house.” 


Miss Hogarth must have known full 
well that if this manuscript Gospel ac- 
cording to Charles Dickens was to be 
shown to anybody outside his immediate 
circle he himself would have chosen the 
Charles Street friends from what he 
called-—to them—his “native Boston.” 


(The end) 


RETURN 


BY HESPER LE GALLIENNE 


HE cliffs of Dover rising white 
Above the tossing of the sea 
Tllumined all my heart with light, 
For they meant home to me. 


Beyond the gleaming of the bay, 
The rolling uplands of the downs 
Hid sloping vales where, sheltered, lay 
The little English towns. 


Oh, would it all seem just as fair 
And would the lanes be just as green 
As when we were so happy there— 
And I was but eighteen? 
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THE OWNER OF THE MACHINE 


BY C. A. BENNETT 


HE Owner of the Machine stood in 
indignantly de- 


front of the fire, 
claiming. 

“No, sir, never again for me! That’s 
the last time I ever allow anyone else 
to run my car. . . . What’s that 
you say? Well, after all, 
brother and I could not well refuse. 
Besides, I thought it would mean a lot 
to his kids, getting out in the country 
and so on. I guess I’m too soft-hearted. 
Anyway, that’s where I got stung. Do 
you know what I found that crazy loon 
had done to the car when I got back?” 

The Owner turned round and gave one 
of the fire logs a vicious kick. Then he 
answered his own question. 

“To begin with, he had run her God 
knows how many miles without any oil 
and burned the bearings out of her. A 
new set will cost me in the neighborhood 
of fifty dollars. Then I discovered that 
he had completely wrecked the self- 
starter, and that will be another little 
item on my garage bill. Finally, just to 
make a complete job of it, I should judge 
from the state of the tires that he ran 
her the whole time I was away without 
ever putting any air in them... . It 
just proves what I have always said— 
there are some people who simply are 
not to be trusted with a machine.” 

It seemed that his two guests had 
always said the same thing. They now 
kept on saying it in various elaborate 
circumlocutory ways until the Owner’s 
wife announced that dinner was ready. 

For dinner they had oysters, soup, 
beefsteak and mushrooms, salad, mince 
pie, not to mention what are vulgarly 


known as trimmings. The Owner was a 
Vou. CXLV.—No. 8¢5.—13 


he was my ° 








large man and he ate copiously—enough 
to sustain a Russian family for a week. 
After dinner they played bridge until 
1a.m. They drank a large quantity of 
home brew. The Owner smoked several 
cigars and innumerable cigarettes. In 
fact it was quite an ordinary evening. 
Before going to bed he took three for- 
midable-looking pills. The next morn- 
ing he got up at seven. He was feeling 
far from well. He pulled himself to- 
gether with a pick-me-up. Breakfast 
had no attractions for him; he confined 
himself to coffee and cigarettes. He 
relied on the same diet for nourishment 
throughout the day. He spent an un- 
happy night. The foll.wing morning 
his wife persuaded him to see a doctor. 

A. few days later he was seated with a 
friend at a table in the dining room of 
the club. They were studying the bill 
of fare with that profound concentration 
which men bring to bear upon the serious 
affairs of life. The Owner at last laid 
aside his card with the air of one who 
has consummated a critical decision. 

“Well, what’s it to be? Better try 
some of this lobster salad. That’s what 
I’m going to have. You can’t beat the 
lobsters they serve you here.” 

The friend demurred. “Hardly the 
thing for you, is it? Haven’t you been 
rather off color lately? Thought I 
heard something about a doctor having 
put you on a diet.” 

“Oh, pshaw! That’s all poppycock! 
These doctors are all the same. This 
man I went to got off the line of talk they 
all use—said I was eating too much meat 
and smoking too much and not getting 
enough exercise. Wanted me to do set- 
ting-up exercises before breakfast, cut 
out meat and all smokes except one cigar 
a day, and ordered me generally to live 
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like a monk. I waited until he was all 
through, paid him five dollars for his 
valuable advice, came home, and took 
a pill. And now I am as right as rain. 
Nothing but an ordinary bilious attack, 
my boy. . . . Waiter! We want two 
orders of this lobster salad and .. .” 

Moral: Some people are not to be 
trusted with a machine. 


THE GLASS-TOPPED DESK 
BY FREDERICK L. ALLEN 


NE of these days, when I have my 
way, I am going to install in my 
office a glass-topped desk. 

Just what it is that makes the glass- 
topped desk the mark of the efficient 
man, I do not know; but I am aware 
that all gentlemen important enough to 
wear to business blue-serge suits with 
white edgings to their waistcoats are to 
be found seated at immense glass-topped 
desks. Underneath the glass there 
should be stretched a map of the United 
States, with those cities marked in red 
in which there are sales offices of the 
Reliaace Gumdrop and Gumshoe Cor- 
poration, or else (according to the whim 
of the man at the desk) a complete 
statistical table showing the annual out- 
put of safety pins for the years 1900 to 
1920, or something equally overwhelm- 
ing. For myself, I have not definitely 
decided what shall go under the glass. 
One executive of my acquaintance used 
to have there an enormous picture of his 
wife, thus revealing to those who visited 
his office that, implacable as he might 
seem in his business affairs, he neverthe- 
less possessed a warm and loving heart. 
That was some time ago, and I under- 
stand that since then he has been di- 
vorced, which would seem to indicate 
that the constant sight of one’s wife’s 
face under glass on one’s desk is no sure 
guaranty of domestic felicity. Possibly 


he only sought variety in the decoration 
of his desk, and that caused the trouble. 
Possibly the sight of his wife’s face con- 
stantly before him, smiling upon him 
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while he signed his letters, drove him 
to desperation. Be that as it may, his 
plan is not to be recommended. Better 
something more impersonal. 

At present I am favorably disposed 
toward a map of North America. That 
would seem, somehow, to suggest that | 
am a man of far-reaching interests. ‘In 
the last analysis,” I shall say, ““we must 
take a broad-gauge view of the matter,” 
and my eye will run over the map. “By 
and large,”’ I shall continue, “the factors 
in this problem are national, not to say 
international.” And you will be vastly 
impressed. “A very big man,” you will 
say afterward to your friends; “he 
thinks in terms of continents.” 

Not being an officer of the Reliance 
Gumdrop and Gumshoe Corporation, | 
could not suitably have their. sales offices 
marked in red on my map; but that is a 
small matter. Surely, as a lover of 
nature, I could have a map indicating in 
blue the migration routes of our princi- 
pal warblers. It is not clear that the 
map has to have any immediate prac- 
tical value. Does the executive of the 
Reliance Corporation, when the head of 
the Duluth office is announced, search 
his map hurriedly, and then, with one 
finger upon the name of that city, greet 
his employee with a cheerful cry of, 
“Ah, Hapgood, and how is business in 
the Duluth office, situated as it is at the 
extreme western tip of Lake Superior?” 
Not a bit of it; the purpose of his map 
is decorative; and mine shall be decora- 
tive, too. Hence my preference for the 
migration routes of warblers, perhaps 
with a few of the warblers themselves 
represented here and there in the act 
of migrating, thus adding a pleasantly 
ornithological note to an otherwise se- 
verely geographical display. 

The desk will be practically bare. An 
ash tray, perhaps, will be there as a 
fitting adjunct to the box of excellent 
cigars in the lower left-hand drawer, and 
possibly some baskets marked “ Incom- 
ing” and “Outgoing” and “Immediate 
Attention” and “Eventual Attention” 
and “For Signature” and “For Pro- 
















found Consideration.” The presence of 
these baskets will make it almost impos- 
sible for me to waste time signing my 
incoming mail or giving profound atten- 
tion to my outgoing mail or doing any 
of the other things that the lesser execu- 
tives who have not learned the proper 
use of baskets are constantly in danger 
of doing. You whose desk is littered 
with papers will look at my baskets and 
marvel. 

Another essential in my office will be 
a few photographs of noted men on the 
walls, inscribed to me: “Yours sin- 
cerely, Egbert R. Bodkins,” or, “To 
my good friend, Fred Allen, devotedly, 
Horace J. Spink.” I notice that men of 
affairs always have such portraits on 
the walls, representing members of the 
Cabinet, Marshal Foch, or the Governor 
of the state. 

The question is, how to go about it? 
How is it done, anyhow? Should I get 
a dozen expensive pictures taken of my- 
self, seated at my desk, pen in hand, with 
my most executive expression stamped 
upon my features, and should I send 
them to noted men of my acquaintance 
and ask for a swap? 


Dear Proressor ButteRHEAD,—I think 
this is quite a good picture of me, and you 
will notice that I have written under it, ‘To 
my good friend, Professor Butterhead, whose 
research has revolutionized modern physical 
astronomy, with the cordial regards of F. L. 
Allen.” I wonder if you have a good picture 
of yourself? because if you haven't, I should 
like to have my photograph back again. 


Or would it be better to adopt a more 
insinuating method? 


My pear SecrETARY APPLECART,—Only 
yesterday, as I sat here in my office, gazing 
at the portraits of President McNair of the 
McNair Soda-water Company, and of M. 
Clemenceau, which these gentlemen pre- 
sented to me and which hang on the walls of 
my office, my mind wandered back to the 
delightful evening that we spent together in 
1913 when we both dined at the house of Mr. 
V. H. Splutters. 

I hope you will not think it unseemly of 
me to send you a little photograph of myself, 
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in token of my admiration of your courageous 
action as chairman of the Idaho Livestock 
Investigating Commission. I for my part 
have been pretty constantly occupied as 
secretary of the St. John’s Parish School, 
which is also an exacting position. 

With best regards to Mrs. Applecart, 
believe me, ete. 


Pictures of immense banquets at 
which I have figured would, of course, 
enliven the walls. The trouble is that 
in these pictures the head table, at 
which I sit, along with the chairman of 
the dinner committee and the Senator 
from New Jersey and others, immedi- 
ately under the American flag, is usually 
so distant a detail of the picture that 
casual visitors to the office would pos- 
sibly fail to recognize me; they would be 
more likely to look for me among the 
vulgar-looking men who sit at the round 
table just under the camera, twisting 
half around so as to show every hideous 
feature of their great moon faces. That 
picture of the alumni dinner, for in- 
stance, with the six least presentable 
members of the classes of 1920 ana 1921 
all out of focus in the foreground. .. . 
No; a photograph of myself in a group 
of the entertainment committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce will be more to 
the point, as showing me taking my 
rightful place in a group of quiet but 
strong men, engaged in important tasks 
on behalf of the mercantile interests of 
the community. 

A few simple rules shall guide my 
office force. If you ask to see me and I 
happen to be busy swapping yarns with 
an acquaintance, you shall be told by 
my secretary that I am “in a confer- 
ence.” The thing shall be said in such 
a tone that you will be confident that 
nothing less than the settlement of the 
German reparations question is occupy- 
ing my vast intellect. If, on the other 
hand, I do not happen to be at my desk, 
you shall be told that I have “just 
stepped out.” The expression may 
seem unnecessarily specific. “Mr. Allen 
has just gone out;” doubtless that would 
do very well. But I find that the 
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secretaries of all great executives prefer 
“stepped out,” and “stepped out” it 
shall be, if only to show that my locomo- 
tion is normal. Some day, with the 
passing years, it may become necessary 
to say, “Mr. Allen has just waddled out 
of the office,” or, ““Mr. Allen rolled off 
to luncheon at twelve”; but let us not 
borrow trouble. ... For the present 
you shall be assured that I was stepping 
when last seen. 

If, however, I am in my office and 
unoccupied when you call, how courtly 
shall be my manner as I rise to wave 
you to the massive chair which stands 
like a lesser island on the sea of soft 
plush carpet, beside that greater island 
which is my glass-topped desk. While 
we are talking a gentle buzzer will inter- 
rupt us, and [ shall murmur, “Excuse 
me a moment, please,”’ and pick up the 
telephone. ‘Washington, is it?”’ you 
shall hear me say in a tone of quiet 
mastery. “President Jinx of the Dela- 
ware and Wabash? . . . Will you tell 
him that I’m in a conference, Miss 
Jones, and ask him to call again in half 
an hour?” Your eyes will come back to 
me from the portrait of Secretary Apple- 
cart on which they have been feasting. 
“I’m afraid I’m taking too much of 
your time,”” you will venture, timidly. 
“Oh no,” I shall answer; “it does presi- 
dents good to wait. Tell me; you have 
been in the South recently; in the last 
analysis, what is the state of public 
opinion there, considered in its broader 
aspects?” 

Will you be impressed? Probably 
just about as much as I am impressed 
by the average executive whom I see 
and the things I read about him. 


PERPETUATING PIPPA 
BY FLORENCE GUY WOOLSTON 


O doubt Rebecca Sokoloff had been 
unduly influenced by the writings 

of Turgenev, Gogol, and Dostoievsky. 
She had grown up on a full diet of Rus- 
sian literature, and, however scarce 
creature comforts, there was always 
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plenty of talk about books and ideas in 
the Sokoloffs’ tailor shop. After school, 
instead of playing in the park, Rebecca 
sat every day huddled in a cramped 
corner beside her father’s sewing ma- 
chine, endlessly writing. Her verses 
and stories were of her Ghetto—push- 
carts and street venders with their shrill 
cries; rabbis with black skulleaps and 
long white beards; young intellectuals, 
arguing fiercely; women, old and weary 
at thirty, and sorrowful little children 
who seemed never to laugh. Rebecca's 
productions were always sad. Nothing 
but grim poverty, and life turned gray 
by the elemental struggle for existence, 
had come into her days. 

By and by, in the order of life in the 
New World, Papa Sokoloff moved for- 
ward and took a larger shop, this time on 
Grand Street. Presently he was no 
longer a tailor, but a manufacturer of 
shirtwaists, holding the International 
Ladies’ Garment-Makers’ Union at bay. 
Since Rebecca had been heralded as an 
infant prodigy, and they believed that a 
great author was born among them, the 
family moved uptown in order that she 
might study at Columbia University. 
All the other Sokoloffs—Rachel, Fanny, 
Herman, and Isadore—reveled in pros- 
perity. They attended moving-picture 
shows, dances, and cabarets; they 
paraded upper Broadway and Riverside 
Drive, dressed in expensive clothes. But 
they understood that Rebecca was dif- 
ferent. She was consecrated to her 
ambition—none other than becoming 
the greatest woman writer in America. 
Nor was it long before her talent was 
recognized at college, and one day the 
professor who taught composition ad- 
vised her to enter the prize-story compe- 
tition conducted for students by The 
World Fireside. 

Ever since Rebecca had lived on 
Morningside Heights one particular 
story had been brewing. Opposite the 


pretentious elevator building in which 
the Sokoloffs now lived was a far less 
elegant “walk-up” apartment house. 
Rebecca had watched the janitress, a 
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thin, faded creature who was eternally 
scrubbing hallways or rushing frantic- 
ally to attend the telephone. She made 
her acquaintance in order to etch the 
story from reality. It was a simple tale; 
just a picture of a woman, burdened by 
work, harassed by a drunken husband, 
disappointed by the children who had 
been her investment for happiness. 
There was plot in her life in abundance, 
and Rebecca wrote the story with that 
ache that came to her heart when she 
thought of poverty, of work without joy, 
of bitterness when human contacts fail. 

A month dragged wearily after her 
precious manuscript was mailed. She 
watched for the postman continually 
and, when at last he handed her an en- 
velope with The World Fireside printed 
upon it, she fairly trembled with excite- 
ment. But, no! She had not won the 
prize. Only a letter asking her to call 
and see the editor, Herbert Humphreys. 
He wrote that, although her story did 
not qualify for the competition, she had 
promise. Next day Rebecca paid her 
first visit to a great publishing house. 
She was passed from one person to an- 
other until, after long periods of sus- 
pense, she reached the inner sanctum of 
the man who understood the needs of 
two and a half million readers so well 
that he was hailed one of the greatest 
editors of the day. 

Herbert Humphreys was a rotund per- 
son, with kindly eyes that peered 
through large, bone-rimmed eyeglasses 
with an expression suggesting fifty-two 
national smile weeks a year. It was 
apparent to Rebecca, who eyed him 
solemnly from her equally round tor- 
toise- boned spectacles, that he had 
never in his life been hungry or tired 
or discouraged. 

“*Miss Sokoloff,”’ he said, with an im- 
pressive gesture of welcome, “we have 
sent for you because everyone on the 
staff of The World Fireside recognized 
your little story, ‘One by One,’ as some- 
thing quite out of the ordinary. In fact, 
we felt it had a quality, shall I say, 
almost like that of a Russian master? It 
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was not suitable for our prize, but it 
shows so much ability that we think we 
can develop you into a real World Fire- 
side writer.” 

Rebecca was too greatly thrilled even 
to formulate assent. 

“In fact,” continued Herbert Hum- 
phreys, “I believe you could rewrite 
“One by One’ and, with my suggestions, 
make it over into our kind of literature. 
But first, let me ask you: When you 
wrote your story, did you think of the 
kind of people who were going to read 
it? Did you visualize your audience, as 
it were?” 

Rebecca considered a moment and 
shook her head. “I didn’t think about 
anybody reading it. You see, all I cared 
about was the janitress and her life—and 
how it seemed to me.” 

“Aha, yes.” The editor applauded 
the right answer with satisfaction. 
“That’s it. That’s just the trouble. All 
young writers make the same mistake. 
They want to write about their own 
thoughts; they aren’t concerned with 
their readers. I don’t mind telling you, 
Miss Sokoloff, the fact that The World 
Fireside has outdistanced all its com- 
petitors is not an accident. It is because, 
when I undertook to edit it, I realized 
that we were not getting it out for the 
purpose of having authors express them- 
selves, or to display my tastes, either. 
We were getting it out for our subscrib- 
ers, and our subscribers, boiled down to 
one, constitute the general reader. Do 
you know what average magazine read- 
ers want?” 

Rebecca did not. She had always 
supposed that readers took what authors 
provided for them. She had never yet 
heard that modern literature is made to 
order. 

“Let us take your story,”’ continued 
Mr. Humphreys. “Our readers would 
not like it at all. Your first mistake is in 
the choice of a heroine. You have writ- 
ten about a woman over fifty years of 
age. You describe her as thin and hag- 
gard. You even dwell on the fact that 
she had no teeth, having lost her own 
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and being without funds to purchase 
artificial ones. The general reader 
wouldn’t tolerate such a heroine. She 
must be well under thirty and she must 
be good-looking. A homely man might 
be permitted in a magazine if he were 
whimsical. But women positively must 
be young and attractive.” 

“You mean,” Rebecca spoke in awe, 
“that I may write only stories about 
young girls—and not tell about the 
mothers and the grandmothers in their 
wigs, and—”’ 

“Wigs? I should say not. A wig 
implies a bald head. Who would want 
to hear about a woman with a bald head? 
Nothing out of the normal, Miss Soko- 
loff—nothing that suggests physical 
handicap. Your main characters must 
be all right—and your subject must be 
all right, too. You are young and you 
ought to be in the happiest time of your 
life. Why do you want to tell of 
tragedy? Why do you choose such an 
unpleasant subject as a woman’s bitter 
disappointment? And a poor woman, 
at that! No one wants to read of poor 
people, or hunger, or privation. Leave 
those things to charity societies and 
sociological reports. When average men 
and women pick up a magazine they 
want to be amused—lifted out of every- 
day affairs. They want romance. When 
you rewrite your story you must be sure 
to put in a love note. Change your plot 
so that the daughter, perhaps, marries 
her employer’s son and comes up in the 
world.” 

“But,” protested the young creator of 
“One by One,” “she couldn’t possibly 
have done that. She’s the kind who 
only gets into trouble—that’s what wor- 
ries the mother—she isn’t a nice, quiet 
girl.” 

“She will have to be to get into The 
World Fireside.’ The tone implied 
finality. “Take it from me, Miss Soko- 
loff, there are some subjects which no 
magazines permit in fiction—controver- 
sial or unpleasant things like sex, re- 
ligion, ill health, disappointment, death. 
And another point. I hope you won’t 





object to my telling you this; it will help 
you later on, I feel sure. One of your 
characters used profanity, uttered an 
oath, as I remember. We never allow 
strong language in The World Fireside. 
Our readers may themselves swear occa- 
sionally, but they don’t want oaths on 
the library table. ... No; it’s not 
done.” 

“Could one make dots, then, to show 
the feelings?” 

“Tm afraid that wouldn’t do, either. 
You see, the idea is that the characters 
shouldn’t have such feelings. They sug- 
gest inharmony and dissatisfaction. It’s 
the business of story-writers to express 
optimism and courage—to make the 
world seem like a comfortable, happy 
place to live in.” 

“You mean like fairy stories?” 

“Something like that. The reader 
may have troubles of his own, but at 
heart he wants to believe that all’s well 
with the world, that everything is com- 
ing out right. A sad story jars him, 
shakes his confidence. Now your story, 
Miss Sokoloff, is too terrible. It is 
entirely different from anything printed 
in The World Fireside. It represents 
America as if life here could be gloomy 
and dismal as it is in Russia. Nobody 
wants to believe a thing like that. Read 
your story again, and if you can send it 
back with a young heroine and a strong 
note of romance and a background of 
gayety we shall be glad to have it.” 

Herbert Humphreys rose to say good- 
by and Rebecca went home, dazed. She 
reverenced authorship and was eager to 
learn. It had been her belief that to be 
a great writer she must produce stories 
that told of life and its strange drama. 
She knew better now. Through her 
mind came a picture of the chorus of 
American literature, with Herbert Hum- 
phreys leading it, wearing a white toga 
trimmed with pink, and huge, rose- 
colored spectacles. His baton was an 
Easter lily which he waved majestically 
while he chanted, as did Browning’s 
Pippa, “All's right—all’s right—all’s 
right with the world!” Beyond him, in 
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stately rows, was the choir of authors, gar- 
landed with flowers, their faces turned 
upward toward the blue sky as they 
lustily echoed Pippa’s beatific refrain. 

Still dazed, Rebecca reached her 
home. A crowd was gathered on the 
sidewalk across the way where the hero- 
ine of “One by One” lived. 

““What has happened?” she asked her 
elevator boy. 

“The woman over there—the jani- 
tress—they say she tried to kill herself.” 

Rebecca shuddered. “But I must 
never write that in a story,” she said to 
herself. ‘‘The editor said people don’t 
like such things—one must see the world 
gay and happy. He says Americans 
want only fairy tales for grown-ups. .. . 
I wonder why he is so sure.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT DENTISTS 
BY BARON IRELAND 


T is popularly supposed that to visit 

a dentist requires a high degree of 
British pluck. Humorous writers have 
made fortunes out of articles depicting 
the sufferings of the dentist’s victim. 
These articles always are accompanied 
by two stock types of illustration. The 
first shows the dentist as a grinning 
cretin wielding with fiendish joy a stone- 
cutter’s mallet and a chisel on a recal- 
citrant cusp. The second shows the 
patient—a person with a mouth like a 
hippopotamus’s at feeding time, lying on 
the back of his neck in the chair, the 
while he kicks his legs convulsively over 
his head and spatters the atmosphere 
with drops of perspiration the size and 
shape of an electric-light bulb. 

Now this sort of propaganda has gone 
unchecked long enough. As a matter of 
fact, dentists are not callous maniacs, but 
normal human beings like you and me. 
Furthermore, one need not be a hero to 
decide on getting one’s teeth fixed. 

I, for instance, am no Cceur de Lion, 
yet I go to the dentist’s every six 
months without the slightest fuss. I 
telephone him regularly about July 15th, 
to make an appointment. To do so 


gives me none of the qualms burlesqued 
by the humorists. My voice remains 
firm, my hand steady. In fact, I rather 
hope he will not put me off, for, being a 
busy man, I like to have things done as 
quickly as possible. 

Oddly enough, I invariably forget, in 
the press of business, that my dentist, a 
man of clockwork habits, always leaves 
for his vacation on July Ist of every 
year. Naturally I am disappointed to 
find I am two weeks late and compelled 
to wait another two weeks to make my 
appointment. A month’s vacation is 
too long for anyone. Besides, all sorts 
of cavities can start in two weeks. 

Along about November my wife re- 
minds me to call him up again. Business 
again has driven from my mind the fact 
that he has been back for three months. 
“Fiddle!” my wife says when I men- 
tion this. ‘You know you're simply 
afraid to go! I'll never forget the first 
time you went—” Here she bursts into 
laughter. (I shall allude to this incident 
later on.) But I have given up trying to 
argue the point. You can’t—or at least 
I can’t—argue with a woman. 

However, I make my appointment 
over the phone for two weeks ahead. 
This gives me time to arrange my busi- 
ness conferences. My wife, I regret to 
say, poohpoohs business as an excuse 
and says I am too much of a coward to 
get it over and done with—so much so 
that after arranging for my hour my 
hand leaves the telephone receiver un- 
pleasantly moist. I need hardly say 
that the reason for this is that I am 
troubled with poor circulation. 

When the day arrives I take a few 
drinks as a bracer for the two-mile walk 
to my dentist’s office. The walk in turn 
acts as a pleasant stimulant after half a 
day spent in a stuffy office. For this 
reason, and not, as my wife says, because 
I am stalling, I do not take the more ex- 
peditious subway. 

I generally take a couple of hours for 
the walk, to allow time for looking in 
store windows, as I like to do, and for 
traffic delays. These traffic stops, by 
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the way, are the curse of life in a great 
city. They keep things from getting 
done. Often a two-minute holdup at a 
street corner has caused me too miss my 
appointment, for my dentist refuses to 
see anyone who is not prompt to the 
second. Moreover, as he charges for 
his time whether he treats a patient or 
not, unless a day’s notice is given, the 
result of such delays is expensive as well 
as vexatious. More than once they have 
actually made me arrive at the door of 
the elevator on the ground floor at the 
precise moment when I should have 
been saying, “Good afternoon, Doctor,” 
to my dentist in his eighth-floor office, 
with the result that I have to turn back 
without going up, because of this mad- 
dening preciseness of his. 

Oceasionally—or rather, of course, 
usually—I am on time. When I am I 
greet my dentist cheerfully, and to pass 
away the time while he is preparing his 
instruments of tort—his instruments, I 
keep up a running fire of badinage, mak- 
ing little laughing allusions to the good 
condition of my teeth and taxing him 
lightly with being a tooth carpenter, a 
mining engineer, a subway excavator, 
and so on. 

My dentist is a very taciturn man 
and never responds to my little sallies 
of wit. However, as it enables him to 
work very rapidly, I do not object to 
his silence. Never but once have I 
known him to smile or contribute more 
than one word at a time to the con- 
versation. This word is either “open” 
or “wider,” the latter sometimes (un- 
necessarily, I may say) repeated. The 
only time I have known him to smile is 
the oceasion of my first visit, before 
referred to. 

Upon this occasion he had just fin- 
ished a preliminary reconnaissance with 
his drill on the outside of a molar, and 
as I closed my mouth I asked him pleas- 
antly if the tooth was a live one. With 


the ghost of a grin he answered, “I ex- 
pect you to tell me that.” After a few 
more skirmishes it seems he did touch 
a sensitive spot. 
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It is at this point my wife’s account 
and mine diverge. I claim I merely 
said “Ah!” in a moderate tone, so the 
dentist might know the tooth was alive 
in order to be more careful, as he wished. 
My wife claims, on the other hand, that 
my dentist told her that two minutes 
later the corner policeman came dashing 
in to find out where the murder was. 
The silly exaggeration of this may be 
deduced from the fact that my dentist’s 
office is on the eighth floor of a building 
located in the middle of a block. I do 
not deny the entry of the policeman at 
the time, but it was leisurely and, if I 
recall correctly, merely to see if every- 
thing was all right; as he said several 
automobiles had been stolen in the 
neighborhood and the sergeant had told 
him to keep a lookout. While I am not 
sure of this detail, I know it must have 
been for some such reason, for not the 
most superhuman ear could have heard 
my mild “Ah!” seven stories down and 
a half a block away. 

I mention this incident solely to refute 
my wife’s charge of cowardice and to 
bear out my argument that there is no 
need to shudder at the thought of having 
to go to the dentist’s. Of course, the ex- 
perience is a bit disagreeable, but why 
exaggerate its terrors? But for a similar 
slight ““Ah!” and an occasional barely 
perceptible wince (by no means so 
violent as to knock the drill out of his 
hand, as, according to my wife, my 
dentist claims I did on the occasion men- 
tioned) I give no sign when a sore spot 
has been touched. And even this, mind 
you, I do only because my dentist wishes 
me to. 

Were the humorous writers less avid 
for effect, they would not assert that 
they were any more violently incom- 
moded than I. For my part, I can see 
nothing funny in a hyperbole which 
amounts to a deliberate distortion of 
the truth and a slander on a professional 
class of high standing for the sole pur- 
pose of coaxing guffaws from an un- 
thinking public. As I say, I think it 
time it was stopped. 
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BY EDWARD S. 


N R. BRYAN preached in New 

York on March 26th; at least 
his advertisement in the papers of the 
afternoon before said he would speak at 
a great mass meeting at the Hippodrome 
on “God and Evolution, or Tampering 
with the Mainspring.” Along with his 
advertisement there were five columns of 
other advertisements of preachers and 
preaching. 

“The Texas Tornado,” Dr. I. Frank 
Norris, was advertised to preach twice 
on Sunday and once a day the rest of 
the week at one of the Baptist churches 
on such subjects as “The Book of Reve- 
lation and What It Teaches” and 
“What the Second Coming of Christ 
Would Mean to New York.” Doctor 
Norris comes from Fort Worth, Texas, 
and is the pastor of the First Baptist 
Church there, described in the adver- 
tisement as one of the greatest churches 
in the country, with the largest Sunday 
school in the world. 

Pastor Haldeman of the First Baptist 
Church of New York was advertised to 
preach on Sunday evening on the 
Twelfth Chapter of the Book of Revela- 
tion and “the immense signs that the 
time is at hand and the coming of Christ 
drawing nigh,” and that “the devil is 
coming down from heaven to inaugurate 
the most terrific three and a half years 
earth ever knew.” More of the same 
was advertised from another pastor not 
credited to any denomination, whose 
headlines announced that the greatest 
events of the future were close at hand 
and that millions in their graves would 
soon be raised to life. 

The announcements included also a 


Rosicrucian lecture on the secret of 
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Cosmic Inspiration, the services of the 
Seventh Day Adventists at their temple, 
the services at three Christian Science 
churches, a dozen different lectures on 
New Thought and Business Psychol- 
ogy, two dozen notices of Spiritualist 
meetings and services, notices of meet- 
ings of Ethical Culturists, Theosophists, 
Vedantists, and others, besides many 
advertisements of the churches of the 
regular denominations that we are used 
to. One thought, as he looked the page 
over, that the appetite for spiritual in- 
formation must be unusually brisk to 
carry so much advertising, and of 
course the largest advertisements were 
those that announced the most startling 
topics and the most violent disturbances 
in prospect. 

The belief that the second coming of 
Christ is imminent and will be attended 
by violent excitements and with a great 
tribulation to sinners seems to be 
running particularly strong in some of 
the Baptist churches, which are said to 
be more subject than most of their 
neighbors to that expectation. It is 
based on calculations made from chap- 
ters of the Book of Revelation and from 
other passages in the Bible. Like an- 
nouncements are put out by independent 
preachers outside of the denominations. 
These evidences of apprehension and 
spiritual inquisitiveness are never en- 
tirely absent from notice, but in times of 
disturbance (and this is a time of great 
disturbance) they are unusually preva- 
lent. The philosophic mind, observing 
that these predictions concern matters 
altogether beyond precaution or human 
control, regards them with equanimity, 
feeling that sufficient to the day is the 
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evil thereof, and that to worry about 
the end of the world, or Judgment Day, 
or other large, inexorable occurrences of 
that sort, is just to borrow trouble. 
Adventists used to get ready ascension 
robes, and sometimes they even sepa- 
rated themselves from property so as to 
be more free to go when called, but such 
incidents of confident expectation are 
not now reported. What results con- 
temporary cataclysmic orators get does 
not appear, but they must get something 
to be able to support so much advertis- 
ing. Possibly these extravagant preach- 
ings are a pleasant variation from the 
movies for people whose minds have 
developed an appetite for constant ex- 
citement. 

The worst of the false prophets is 
that they bring discredit upon all 
prophecy. The worst of the extravagant 
fulminators who calculate from isolated 
passages of Scripture impending destruc- 
tion is that they blind people to real 
changes that are in progress, and to 
dangers to the world and humanity that 
can be averted if recognized and met in 
time. 


The attack on Darwinism, in which 
Mr. Bryan is so active, is more interest- 
ing and more susceptible to discussion. 
Darwin was a seeker after truth in natu- 
ral history. He did not invent the doc- 
trine of evolution, but his patient labors 
did a great deal to establish it, and his 
book, The Origin of Species, was an 
epoch-making document. George Ber- 
nard Shaw, in the introduction to Back 
to Methuselah, sets forth with apparent 
accuracy what Charles Darwin did and 
what he did not do. He upset the 
literal authority of the Bible a good deal 
by his contributions to the opinion that 
the world was not made precisely as is 
disclosed in the Book of Genesis. That 
was a great shock to the religious world 
sixty years ago and a joy to scoffers. 
After Charles Darwin died, zealous suc- 
cessors overdeveloped his conclusions, so 
that a good many of the Darwinians 
came cheerfully to the belief that the 
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earth really made itself and was peopled 
by its own energies working under the 
rules of natural selection and the sur- 
vival of the fittest, and that no Creator 
was necessary, and that probably there 
wasn’t any. The survival of the fittest 
came to be interpreted as the survival of 
the strongest, and that was a great help 
to all materialism and contributed very 
seriously to theories of behavior and 
conduct which became ascendant in 
most countries, but especially and trag- 
ically in Germany, and led to the terrific 
smash of the Great War. The war 
seems to have been accepted as evidence 
that that phase of Darwinism won't 
work and probably never did work, and 
that creation must have developed on 
some other basis than survival of the 
strongest, and that it cannot go on and 
prosper until the nations in it develop a 
new basis of conduct. That is all to the 
good. The phase of Darwinism Mr. 
Shaw calls neo-Darwinism is moribund 
if not absolutely dead, and not even Mr. 
Bryan can bring it to life by kicking it, 
but the doctrine of evolution is not dead, 
nor has all of Charles Darwin’s work by 
any means perished. There is a theory 
of evolution which sets it forth as the 
method of creation, but which accepts 
the idea of a Creator and holds, indeed, 
that without a Creator evolution does 
not operate. That seems to be what Mr. 
Shaw calls creative evolution and that 
theory he approves and supports. 

Mr. Bryan has a strong objection to 
the theory that man derives from mon- 
keys. He feels that that is contrary to 
religion. Not every one feels so. Some 
very religious people are willing to 
accept monkey ancestry as a step in their 
development if the facts point to it with 
sufficient force, but so far they have not 
so pointed. The liak between man and 
monkeys is still missing: The present 
impression seems to be that Darwin’s 
theories of selection and survival did not 
work so extensively as he supposed. 
There is a connection between all created 
things and a likeness in the general 
design of their structure. The sequences 
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of creation as disclosed by geology are 
the same as set forth in the Bible, and 
that is accepted, but as a result of the 
war and of the increase of knowledge the 
whole subject has been opened up again. 
There is a new appetite for information 
about what has happened in the past in 
this world that we live in—how it came 
to be what it is, how the animals and the 
different races of man developed, what 
connection life here has with life else- 
where, what there is that influences and 
affects us besides what our senses per- 
ceive, and so on and so on. 


Mr. Shaw says that Darwinism when 
it first broke out was welcomed with joy 
because it freed the minds of men from 
the tyrannies of the existing church relig- 
ion. In like manner now the doctrine of 
Darwinism (so called) is welcomed be- 
cause it relieves us of the obligation to be- 
lieve in the survival of the physically 
strongest and the crushing compulsions of 
materialism, and because it encourages 
the pursuit of all new knowledge. For we 
need new knowledge; need it very much 
indeed. Most of the matters that men 
differ about and squabble over, they 
fight about because they lack the infor- 
mation on which to base an opinion on 
which all sound minds could agree. On 
matters as to which the information is 
sufficient good minds do agree. When 
the information is not sufficient people 
guess what is true and different investi- 
gators work with different hypotheses. 
Most of the religious fights seem to be 
due to lack of knowledge. If there is a 
great contest always going on between 
good and bad, in that, no doubt, people 
take sides according to their natures and 
their development, but there are endless 
other conflicts all the time proceeding 
between seekers after truth who think 
their guess is right and that their oppo- 
nent’s guess is wrong. The cure for all 
these fights is more knowledge, and tol- 
erance of all opinions in the meantime. 

There is more tolerance than there 
used to be, but not enough yet. Think of 
the tremendous fights over medicine, the 
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railings of doctors against doctors, the 
insistence of this or that school that its 
conclusions furnish the only lawful basis 
for practice, and the constant incursion 
of the quacks and innovators into their 
sacred preserves! Knowledge increases 
in the accepted schools of medicine, of 
course. It grows in laboratories and 
clinics, and as it increases it is taught in 
schools which are of great value, but 
some of its most valuable and useful dis- 
coveries fight their way in from the out- 
side—from the quacks and the empirics, 
who in their practice discover something 
that they use or misuse, and which pres- 
ently comes to be recognized as belong- 
ing to knowledge. 

We should have patience with the 
enthusiasts who believe incredible things 
and practice their beliefs, even if they 
only demonstrate that what they believe 
is not true. That in itself is helpful, but 
they do more than that, for their experi- 
ments presently add to the body of 
accepted facts fiom which new knowl- 
edge proceeds. 


Evolution does not stand still. We 
are not finished. The world is not fin- 
ished. We are as well entitled to expect 
from the studies and depositions of the 
geologists and biologists a constant de- 
velopment of the powers of men and 
improvement in their characters, as we 
are from the assertions and exhortations 
of ministers. Evolution is not a steady- 
going, day-by-day process. There are 
times when it creeps and seems almost 
to stand still, and there are other times 
when it gallops. In these times it seems 
to be extremely rapid, especially in what 
we might call the spiritual department. 
Investigation of man as a creature that 
can make and discover things in chem- 
istry and harness electricity and discover 
and employ such substances as radium, 
has been going on at a tremendous pace 
the last generation or two, and is still 
proceeding on the run. The great job 
now is to develop man’s character and 
intelligence so that he can handle safely 
what he already knows and find out 
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more new things. That involves all 
manner of inquiries into his status as a 
creature with a soul—that is, with some- 
thing in him that is more or less inde- 
pendent of his physical body; which 
survives and goes on when his body 
wears out or is destroyed. With that 
investigation the Darwinians never had 
much to do, but all the knowledge they 
did acquire in their own field is a help to 
the attainment of knowledge in this 
other field. The offices of the searchers 
for truth are different, but they are all 
on the same general quest to discover 
and add to knowledge, and what one 
gets may be helpful to another with 
whose theories or aspirations he may 
have no sympathy at all. 

Take the matter of healing. There 
are a lot of healers working now as to 
whom one gets the impression that they 
work some extraordinary cures. How 
they do it is very imperfectly known, but 
the facts about them accumulate, and 
out of that accumulation of facts we are 
entitled to expect very valuable addi- 
ticns to knowledge. If the healers heal 

and they do seem to heal sometimes— 
they heal by the use of a force, and 
scientists in the course of time may tell 
us what that force is and what are the 
conditions under which it operates and 
there science runs into religion. The Bi- 
ble says that faith can remove mountains, 
and it is pretty generally conceded that 
faith is an enormous power and can 
accomplish extraordinary things. If it 
can, it is a force, and as much entitled 
to be understood as radium or electricity. 
True enough, we are told that there are 
some things that are hidden from the 
wise and revealed to the simple, and 
faith and its powers have usually been 
classed among them. Nevertheless, 
facts are facts, and the facts of faith 
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may become so plain that even science 
may become aware of them, and de- 
velop curiosity about their source, and 
find it. 

Let us keep open minds, learn what 
we can, contemplate what comes to our 
notice, consider, compare, and, however 
we may doubt, be slow to crush out sug- 
gestion. If we observe what is going on, 
a great deal will come to our attention 
as to which we have not information 
enough to form an opinion, but we do 
not need to form opinions until our in- 
formation is competent to support them. 
We have to grope our way along. Men 
have always done that and by that 
means have got what knowledge they 
possess. The best hope for the world is 
that we are getting to know more. We 
do not seem to know enough yet to steer 
a safe course through the complications 
that attend contemporary life. We need 
to be abler, wiser, and, above all things, 
more tolerant. Force can do very little 
for us, but our wits may do a great deal 
if they are left free to work; for really 
they are marvelous instruments, and 
capable, with attainable assistance, of 
discovering all that it is necessary for us 
to know. In our pursuits we are at least 
entitled to encourage ourselves with the 
reflection that if we are creatures put 
down in the dark to grope our way some- 
where, we are at least capable of striking 
a light. That we cannot know enough, 
cannot discover and apply enough truth 
to make us safe in this world and likely 
candidates for useful activities in what- 
ever follows this world, is incredible and 
absurd. Our battered earth is just a ship 
that we sail on, and our affair is to keep 
it afloat until we make a port, and to that 
exploit we certainly are equal if only 
we bring due courage, due humility, and 
free minds to the job. 
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AS that a moan from the windy deep, 
Or the spirit of Shakespeare disturbed in sleep? 

Was that the rain, or Frank Villon’s tears? 
But—Villon’s been dead these hundreds of years! 












The poet sat in his easy chair, 
Carved of mahogany, stuffed with hair; 
He took a nip from his flask of grog, 
And pushed the button for his stenog. Bs i 
She came and sat demurely by 

While he placed his forefinger beneath his eye, 
\ His chin in the palm of his fragile hand, r) 
And his arm on the top of his baby-grand | 
Circassian walnut desk. ‘‘ Miss Bliss,” 

He murmured in delicate tones, “take this: 




















“Title ‘Dree’ d, r, e, e, new line bring twin cups dash new line porphyry p, o, 

r, p, h, y, r, y, and chrysoprase c, h, r, y, s, 0, p, Tr, a, 8, €, semicolon new line dirty 
little stare new line peep out new line and bite at the moon period new line was 
4 that my soul comma ripped and torn comma new line shrieking in the autumn wind 
question mark new line bring cups exclamation point new line I comma too comma 
am bringing twin cups exclamation point signature read it back please.”’ 










The poet ceased, with a little sigh, 
Leaned back in his armchair and touched his tie, 
2 Stroked, with a soothing palm, his head, 

a And listened with care while the steno read: 














4 “Dree + 
| Bring tin cups—” a 
. : 

Sharply the poet raised his chin— 





"? 


“Twin!” he exclaimed, “twin cups—not tin! 
“Twin!” said the steno, “my brains is dead!” 
“Proceed,” said the poet. Again she read: 














“Bring twin cups— 
porphyry and chrysoprase; 
dirty little stars 

peep out 

and bite at the moon. 
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Was that my soul, 

ripped and torn, 

shrieking in the autumn wind? 
bring cups! 

I, too, am bringing twin cups!” 


“Good!” said the poet, “simply great!” 

And then he dictated a hundred and eight 
More poems exactly the same in style 

As “ Dree,”’ and then, with a winning smile, 
Said, “Shoot ’em right out, please, after lunch, 
I think we can sell the entire bunch; 

But first please call the garage and say 

I want the limousine right away.” 

He donned the tallest of tall silk hats, 

He changed from his gray to his chamois spats, 
His chauffeur drove him to Mrs. Cheeves 

De Tocqueville Mc Adelson Keefe VanCleave’s, 
And there he lectured for half an hour 

On “ Art—Is It Quite a Cultural Power?” 

He gracefully came to his final pause, 
Acknowledged the lisp of polite applause, 
Came down from the rostrum onto the floor 
And listened for twenty-five minutes more 

To “Sweet!” “Superb!” “It was just sublime! 
I mean what you said about—was it rhyme?” 
Accepted his check, which he scarcely read, 
(‘Five hundred dollars—” was what it said), 
Then drove to the club, where he won a cool 
Two hundred more at rotation pool, 

Then dinner and bridge until half-past one 
A.M., and the poet’s hard day was done. 


That scraping sound, like a sword in sheath— 

Was it Tennyson’s spectre gritting its teeth? 

Was that a drum beat out of the west 

Or the ghost of John Keats beating its breast? 

Reader, to answer I don’t incline, 
But I'll bet your guess is the same as mine. 4 





A Retort in Kind 
WO venerable theologians were very 
friendly despite their differences in 
faith. One, the Episcopalian rector, was 
about seventy years old, and the minister of 
the Presbyterian church was slightly younger. 
The rector, who was a good deal of a High- 
Churchman, always liked to be addressed as 
“*Father.”’ Having become used to this title 
through years of conversation with his old 
friend, the Presbyterian minister used it 


several times in addressing a new rector who 
in course of time succeeded the ‘“‘father.”’ 
But the young rector did not like this. More 
than once he asked the Presbyterian minister 
to omit the title, but in vain. 

“See here, Doctor Smith,” said the irate 
rector, one day, “‘for some time I have been 
asking you to stop calling me ‘father.’ If 
you do it again I shall call you ‘mother,’ and 
if, after that, you do it again I shall call you 
‘grandmother.’”’ 
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“Under the spreading chestnut tree the village smithy [now agent for and demon- 
strating the Nobby Non-Puncture Tire) stands.” 





Wires Crossed 
fh“ JR several days the Reverend Mr. Cutter 
had been enjoying the telephone which 
was a gift from an admiring parishioner. He 
had been using it immediately before going 
to church. 

When he rose to announce the first hymn, 
he read the words with his usual impressive 
manner. Then in a crisp, firm tone he said: 

“Let us all unite in hymn six double o, 
sing three.” 


Why Not Goloshes? 

RS. BILKERS al- 
“ ways spoke of her 
hens as if they were hu- 
man beings, with many 
engaging traits of char- 
acter. This method of 
speech sometimes scan- 
dalized her neighbors 
and sometimes amused 
them. 

‘Any mud in my hen 
yard?” she said, repeat- 
ing the question of a city 
cousin, one day. “I 
guess if you could see 
those poor dears slosh- 
ing round when I go 
to feed ’em, you’d know 


whether there was mud or not! It’s ’way 
above their ankles!” 
A Problem of Mathematics 
ae wart exclaimed Jenifon. “‘Going to 
move again? Why, Meverton, I 
thought you liked your little apartment!” 
**So we did,” explained Meverton, “when 
we moved in; but my wife has gained twelve 
pounds, so of course we need more room.” 











“What's an oasis, dad?” 
“By the way my home brew disappears I would say this 
house is one.” 
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Speaker: “And now, my friends—who is the man of the hour?” 
Lirrte Man in Front Row: “ The one whose wife told him to wait a minute.” 


The Standards of Youth 
JOBBY’S father was an organist of repute, 
a calling for which Bobby, at the age of 

ten, felt a trifle apologetic when having occa- 
sion to explain it to his friends. A policeman, 
now, or a fireman, those are professions a 
fellow can boast about! One day he was 
overheard in conversation with a neighbor’s 
son, who asked: 

“Bob, does your father play?” 

“Yes,” admitted Bobby, without much 
enthusiasm. 

“Well, what does he play, the cornet?” 

*“No,”’ answered Bobby, half-heartedly. 
“He plays the organ.” 

‘“*And does he sing?” persisted the small 
friend. 

“Goodness, no!” indignantly exclaimed 
the musician's son. “‘We wouldn’t stand for 
that!” 


Fortunate All Around 

[NX one of the suites on the third floor of the 

Donan apartment house lives the Fletcher 
family. The branches of a fine old elm, a tree 
that is the pride of Mr. Donan and the object 
of his jealous care, spread out against the 
side of the building, directly under the 
Fletchers’ kitchenette window. One day 


Johnny Fletcher, while trying to sample a 
custard pie which his mother had placed on 
the window sill to cool, lost his balance and 
fell to the ground, crashing through the elm’s 
foliage on his way. The boy was scarcely 
injured, the elm having broken his fall, but 
there was great excitement, and James, the 
janitor, called up Mr. Donan and told him 
of the accident. 

“Did the child break any limbs?’’ Donan 
asked, anxiously. 

**Not one, sir,” James hastened to answer 
reassuringly, “‘an’ if you was here, sir, lookin’ 
at the tree, you wouldn’t know a thing had 
happened to it.” 

The Way Up 
RANDMOTHER was carefully explain- 
ing the beauty and goodness of the 
Heavenly Father to three-year-old Bobby, 
admonishing him to love so beneficent a 
Creator. 

“But where is that Good Father, grand- 
mother?”’’ Bobby asked. 

“*He is up in heaven, dear,”’ she answered, 
raising her eyes. 

Bobby raised his eyes also, scanning the 
clear sky. “But where is the elevator?”’ he 
asked. 
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Stephen Leacock, humorist and college 


professor, writes again of his recent invasion 
of the British Isles and what he learned there. 
Other articles in this series are “My Dis- 
covery of England” and “Oxford as I See 
It,” which appeared in the April and May 
issues. Clinton Scollard is probably the 
only poet in America who can boast of having 
published twoscore volumes of collected 
verse. 


G. K. Chesterton brings to a dramatic 
and thrilling close the adventures of Horne 
Fisher in “* The Man Who Knew Too Much.” 
Charles Pierce Burton, who is editor of a 
trade publication devoted to the earth- 
moving industry. has had unusual oppor- 
tunities to inspect and study road construc- 
tion in all parts of the United States. 


A synopsis of the first installment of 
William McFee’s novel, “Command,” is 
printed on a following page for the benefit of 
our readers who missed the opening chapters 
in last month’s issue. Elizabeth Shepley 
Sergeant’s “Journal of a Mud House” 
comes to an end in this issue, but the Editors 
are glad to announce that Miss Sergeant will 
shortly have ready other of her experiences in 
the Southwest, quite distinct in theme from 
those already published. 


James Harvey Robinson will be recalled 
as the author of The Mind in the Making. 
H. G. Wells has recently said of this book: 


In the last few months I have visited America, 
watched the Washington Conference, met all sorts 
of interesting and important people, and seen a 
multitude of significant things but from my 
own personal, individual point of view, the en- 
counter that has been of most importance and is 
likely to have the greatest lasting effect upon me 
is meeting and talking to Professor James Harvey 
Robinson and reading his fascinating book, Th: 
Mind in the Making. 
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Our readers wilf recall that the greater 
portion of The Mind in the Mating appeared 
serially in the Magazine. 


Gordon Arthur Smith is dividing his 
summer between Paris and Naples, where he 
will be engaged in literary work. M. A, 
DeWolfe Howe received mention in this 
column last month. Hesper Le Gallienne 
is a daughter of the poet Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, and was formerly on the literary staff 
of Harper & Brothers. C. A. Bennett and 
Frederick L. Allen are familiar names to 
readers of the “Lion’s Mouth.” The same 
may be said of Florence Guy Woolston. 
This month we welcome a new contributor, 
Baron Ireland, the pseudonymous name of 
a writer whose lyrics appear frequently in 
F. P. A’s “Conning Tower” in the New York 
World, 


7 - 2°, 
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A lady in San Diego frankly protests 
against Carl Sandburg’s ** Washington Monu- 
ment by Night” in the April issue. Not only 
does the poem distress her, but also the fact 
that Mr. Sandburg got real money for it. We 
accept. her generous offer and reprint her 
letter and contribution herewith: 


Dear Harrer’s,—It was with great mental 
distress that I noted a whole page of your magazine 
given over to an “imitation poem” by Carl Sand- 
berg [sic]!) May it be the last, is my earnest plea. 

I have no idea what he taxed you for the tommy- 
rot; but whatever it was it was too much. Had I 
been editor he would have paid top-notch space 
rate. If you really wish to give valuable space to 
the Sandberg [sic] school of “near poets” I'll agree 
to send you a “‘near” one gratis each month, as 
long as the public will stand for °em, provided you 
won't give me away to your readers. I have a 
husband and son whose respect has so far been 
mine—hence “initials only.” 


THE HOME COMING 


The lights of an auto gleam around the corner in 
the early darkness; 
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They shine through my windows as the auto turns 
into our driveway; 

My husband is at the wheel. 

I hear the creak of heavy garage doors as they 
swing on their hinges; 

The sound of the engine dies to silence and the 
lights turn to darkness; 

The creaking doors swing shut. 

My husband’s heavy footsteps are heard in the 
entryway of my kitchen; 

His arms are piled high with parcels of vegetables 
and fruit from the market; 

I hasten to open the door. 

Upon the white cleaness of my drain board the 
spinach and berries are tumbled; 

I shut out the darkness of the nightfall and turn 
to his waiting arms, 

My husband is home. 


M.C.S. 


We are tempted to point out that one need 
go no farther than the first two lines of Mr. 
Sandburg’s poem to encounter something 
which one searches for in vain in the lines 
printed above. What that “something” is 
we leave to the lady in San Diego to discover 
if she can. 


?, 2, 2, 
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Rejoinders to our poet contributors seem 
to be in order this month. “Girl of To-day,” 
by Carolyn Wells, which likewise appears in 
the April issue, has brought us the following 
delightful retort. We wish that the author 
had not chosen to hide her identity under the 
pen name “Peter Pater.” -All we know 
about her is that her letter is postmarked 
Minneapolis. 

TO CAROLYN WELLS 
Oh, poetess! How could you 
Be rude to little us! 
You scold and rave and sputter 

And make a frightful fuss 
About our gauzy, slender legs, 

Our bob, and carmined lips, 

Also about our shineless nose 

And the way our bowler tips. 
But—have you never noticed— 

You smart and dapper thing!— 
How, when your ilk its sail unfurls, 

We young uns all take wing? 
’Tis well we know our bobbed curls 

Fall flat against the strains 
Of the lyric voice and limpid eyes 

Of the woman who has brains! 


2, 2, 2, 
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Here is a spring nosegay tendered to 
Stephen Leacock, in appreciation of the first 


of his series of articles that have been appear 
in the Magazine: 


My pear Mr. Leacocx,—This is a red-letter 
day for me. Fortune, not content with sending 
the most glorious spring day, has provided still 
another reason to be glad I am living, in that 
delightful first article of yours on your discovery 
of England, in Harper’s Macazin nk you, 
oh, thank you, for the finest bunch o —.uckles 
nay, chortles— I have had in many a day, and 
also for the material I now have for cheering up 
any of the ailing, convalescent, pessimistic, dis- 
couraged, or depressed friends who may come my 
way. 

I read the thing this morning and have already 
told four people about it, and it is not yet noon. 
And, as always in even your wildest humor, there 
is the tonic irony which shows up our weaknesses 
to us, and I actually blushed to think of the many 
visiting Britishers I have listened to and read since 
the war—not always, to my credit be it said, with- 
out occasionally putting my tongue in my cheek 
and winking the other eye. I have, however, 
sternly drawn the line at listening to Margot and 
Col. Rep. It may have been unjust, but Sir 
Philip Gibbs and his recent trip across Canada and 
the U.S. was continually in my mind while reading 
your article; that “distinct note of optimism” 
sounded exactly like him. And in the movies last 
week I saw a picture of him on the deck of a de- 
parting liner, smiling his good-by, his pockets the 
while probably bursting open with good American 
dough. 

It is delightful to know there is to be further 
account of your adventures on the other side, and 
I do hope there will also be a public telling of same 
here some time soon. I'd pawn my new spring 
top-coat to be able to hear it. I congratulate you 
on being able to dispense such joy in life, and-our- 
selves that you seem to consider yourself one of us. 
I've been more than eager to claim you for our 
side of the border ever since I heard you speak at 
Columbia a year or two ago. In passing, I might 
say I missed about one-half of what you said then, 
being most of the time helpless from laughter. 
And not the least funny thing that evening was to 
have an acquaintance say, on the way out, “So- 
and-so [a Canadian] says Mr. Leacock isn’t half 
as funny as another man they have up there!” 
Ye gods! as Willie Baxter would say. 

You remember the story about Queen Victoria 
having read the adventures of Alice and sending 
for all the writings of Lewis Carroll, and getting 
all Dodgson’s works on higher mathematics. I 
was strongly reminded of that a year ‘ago when I 
endeavored to brighten the life of a friend by 
introducing him to you through your writings. 
He came back from the library with a collection 
of your essays on “ Life and Literature,’ I think 
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it was, the only thing he could find. I personally 


had to dig up Frenzied Fiction and Winsome 
Winnie for him, to save your reputation. 
Anonymous attack is a despicable thing, but 
anonymous appreciation is * something else again.” 
Therefore I shall not subscribe myself as anything 
but 
A Leacock Fan. 


The editors are in receipt of the following 
interesting letter from Miss Viola Paradise, 
who wrote for the Magazine an article on our 


present-day immigration problems (“Three 


Per Cent,” in the March issue). Miss Para- 
dise has gone abroad to make for HarpEr’s 
MaGAZINE a special study of immigrants 
who, after living in America, have chosen to 
their Her letter 
describes some of her experiences in assem- 


return to native lands. 
bling the material for her articles which we 


hope soon to publish. 


The other day, in an Italian bookshop, I found 
a curly-edged, shabby Harper's, which was on 
sale for one dollar (19 lire). I was extravagant 
and bought it, and in it found the article “Three 
Per Cent.” That suggested that I ought to write 
and let you know that I am still collecting ma- 
terial for the other articles, but that the collecting 
is taking us much longer than we had anticipated. 
Three weeks of influenza added to the delay. We 
now expect to be through with Italy in a week; 
but Italy is only one of the countries in which 
we seek out immigrants, and we go next to 
Albania, then to Germany (to write up what 
material we have before going on to Czecho- 
Slovakia). 

The material is very rich. We have talked with 
about two hundred returned immigrants so far— 
with scores of officials, teachers, physicians, pro- 
fessional people of various kinds. We have gone 
to places far off the beaten track—little villages, 
for example, reached only after eighteen kilo- 
meters of unspeakable road in a peasant mule cart 
(springless); villages no foreigner had ever before 
visited. 
“*Americani,” but we, “born Americans,”’ as we are 


The returned immigrants are called 


called (with such emphasis on the born!) are a 
sensation. Returned immigrants often close up 
their shops to come to see us; babies are held up 
to see us pass; old women say quaint proverbs 
about how the world turns round, that we are 
Even an Italian from 
Rome would be an event in many of these villages, 
for Sicily (except for its tourist places) and Cala- 
bria are closed books to most Italians in North 
Italy. 


brought so far to them. 


AND OTHERWISE 


At first we used to rejoice when we found an 
English-speaking person. But as we got farther 
to hunt 
eagerly for those who spoke, instead of esoteric 


and farther off the main lines we used 
dialects, plain ftalian! 

You can imagine what the railroads are like. 
Once we were eight hours late on a five-hour trip. 
We have traveled in every sort of conveyance, 
lived under every sort of condition—sometimes as 
guests of the grand lords of the /atifondi, sometimes 
in poor houses where, on occasion, we slept on 
chairs, or, if there were not enough chairs to go 
We've 


stayed at inns where the only food we could get 


round, used our raincoats for sheets. 
was sour bread, and an egg roasted in the ashes of 
a brazier about which the innkeeper’s family sat, 
toasting their toes. Of course, every tiniest inn 
had wine, though even goats’ milk was scarce. 

But even where there was terrible poverty we 
found a hospitable spirit. And it has been a rare 
experience and a rare opportunity to know Italian 
But it has taken time 


times as much as we expected. 


peasant life about three 
You can imagine 
the time it took even to arrange for the trip, in 
Rome. The Italian government was very kind, 
saw that we had letters to key people in different 
sections, etc. 

America has left its marks on the returned immi- 
grant. But such things I'll save for the articles. 
(They will contain, too, some of our experien es 
collecting material.) This letter is just to let you 
know that I am still at work and that the articles 
will reach you in due time. 

Sincerely, 
Viota I. Paraptise. 


*, 
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The following synopsis of the opening 
chapters of William McFee’s novel, Command, 
which began serial publication last month, 
recapitulates the story up to the point where 
the second installment begins in this issue of 
the Magazine. 


Reginald Spokesly, holder of a master’s certifi- 
cate in the British merchant service, has become 
engaged to Ada Rivers, a placid, blue-eyed, “nice” 
girl, slightly above him in culture. 
that he must “improve his edication,” so he dili- 
gently studies the booklets of the London School 
of Mnemonics and guides his conduct in accord- 
ance with the precepts of that institution. 

Soon after taking this important step Mr. 
Spokesly ships as second officer of the transport 


He decides 


Tanganyika, engaged in carrying stores between 
England and the Mediterranean. Archie Bates, 
the ship’s chief steward, is the only person on the 
Tanganyika whom Mr. Spokesly finds companion- 
able, since Captain Meredith is not impressed by 
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his ability as an officer, and his shipmates do not 
share Spokesly’s belief in his own greatness. Bates, 
too, is always generous with his money, which 
comes to him from a discreet trade in hashish. 
He suggests that there is no eason why Spokesly 
should not be “‘in it” also. 

At Salonika the two go ashore, and Bates intro- 
duces Spokesly to a certain shady-looking Dain- 
opoulos with whom, he says, he often does business. 
The profiteering Levantine proceeds to size up the 
British seaman, who promises to be of value to him. 
He invites Spokesly to his house, in order to dis- 
cuss business in private, and as they reach his door 
he confides that his wife is an Englishwoman. 
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We have received the following letter 
from the pastor Street 
Methodist Church, Rhode 
Island, in criticism of Doctor Steinmetz’s 


of Mathewson 
of Providence, 


article, ““Science and Religion”’: 


As Harper’s has been in our family as long as 
I can remember, I feel that I am justified in enter- 
ing protest against such articles as you published 
While he is 


recognized as an authority in certain limited 


in February by Doctor Steinmetz. 
branches of science, it would seem to me that he is 
the last man in the world to speak on religion. 
If you will turn to Professor Conklin’s last book, 
The Direction of Human Evolution, page 120, you 
will read this: 

“Candid persons must recognize that there is 
abundant justification for the popular mistrust of 
certain types of experts. Sad experience has 
demonstrated again and again that a man may 
know a great deal about some specialty and still 
Nar- 


rowness of outlook and intense specialization 


show a lamentable lack of good judgment. 


make ‘learned fools.’” 
My particular objection to this article is that 
it is not scientific even from a chemical stand- 
point. On page 299 Professor Steinmetz says: 
“Scientifically, life is a physico-chemical proc- 
ess. Transformations of matter, with which the 
and transformations of 


chemist deals, 


with which the physicist deals, are all that is 


energy, 
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comprised in the phenomenon of life; and mind, 
intellect, soul, personality, the ego, are mere func- 
tions of the physico-chemical process of life.” 

There 


has just come to my desk a pamphlet entitled The 


Most real chemists are more reserved. 


Future Independence and Progress of American 
Medicine in the Age of Chemistry, published by the 
Chemical Foundation and written by experts, 
on page 79 of which the conclusion is: 

“Every single change of every living organism 
is unquestionably chemical and physical in its 
fundamental character, but the organism as a 
whole is still far beyond the scope of the chemist 
and physicist. No one has converted lifeless into 
living matter without the aid of life itself.” 

It would be interesting to read a series of 
articles by Professor Steinmetz on Lightning, but 
in the name of Psychology and Philosophy we 
must protest against his scientific bigotry in the 
larger matters of life. 

Very sincerely yours, 
R. D. Hoiurerton. 


We are tempted, ed torially, to point out 
that the quotation from Professor Conklin 
is a sword that cuts equally well both ways 
We with it enthusiastically. But 
“narrowness of outlook and intense speciali- 


agree 


zation” may apply to the pulpit just as well 
as to the laboratory. 

However, we rather like Doctor Stein- 
metz’s bored grunt from his laboratory on a 
busy day: 


With regard to the above letter, I have nothing 
to say except that it is the usual attitude of some 
ministers of orthodox religion and would have 
been fairer if the protest had been made in the 
name of theology rather than of psychology and 
philosophy. It seems to me that the sentence 
quoted from the pamphlet of the Chemical 
Foundation says, with slightly different words, 
exactly the same that I said. That no chemist has 
produced living matter, means nothing; neither 
has any chemist yet produced a piece of granite. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuartes P. STEINMETZ. 








